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To  the  Right  Honorable 

DAVID  STUART  ERSKINE, 

Earl  of  BUCHAN, 

Baron  Auchterhoiife^  Glciidovachy,  Cardrofs,  &c. 

Doftor  of  Laws  of  Glafgow,  St.  Andrews,  Kings, 
and  Marijchal  Univerfities  of  Aberdeen  ^  Dodor 
of  Medicine  of  Edinburgh  ;  Fellow  of  the  Rovnl 
and  Antiquary  Societies  of  London,  of  the  FhF 
lofophical  Society  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Literarv 
at  Glafgow  ~ — • 


A  Nobleinan,  who  is  not  ailiamed,  in  a  depraved 
and  degenerated  Period  of  Society,  to  own  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  only  Sources  of  irrefragable  Truths, 
and  not  only  confiftent,  but  demonftrative,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Philofophical  Syilem  of  the  Univerfe  in 
general,  and  of  this  Earth  in  particular — -This 
Volume  is  dedicated 


By  his  LordjljiFs 


Triuch  obliged 

and  obedient  hmible  Servant  and  Cdsaplain^ 


Briflof  Auguft  I,  1768, 


A.  Catcott, 
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PR  E  F  ^  C  E. 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition  of 

this  work^  I  received  fever  al  letters  from  gentlemen  of 
charaBer  and  note  tn  the  ‘  learned  world  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  JiibjeB  therein  treated.  Some  of 
ihefe  letters  contained  exceptions  to  particular  pof^ 
tions  in  the  traB^  defirtng  a  farther  explication  and 
a  fuller  confirmation  of  them.  In  the  prefint  edi¬ 
tion  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  reply  to  fuch  re- 
quefls^  which  I  hope  will  be  deemed  fatisfaBory. 
Only  one  thing  I  mujl  mention^  that  fome  of  thefe 
requefis  arofe  from  inattention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  fubjeB  is  treated  \  efpecially  where  the  proofs  were 
not  thought  fuficient  j'or  the  points  advanced.  It 
may  be  proper  therefore  to  advertife  the  reader 
( though  it  is  more  confpicuoufiy  pointed  out  in  this 
than  in  the  former  edition )  that  the  evidence  on 
which  this  HraB  is  built  is  three fiold — Scripture — ■ 
Heathen  Hlftory — and  the  Natural  ftate  of  the 
Earth,  So  that  where  one  of  thefe  may  feem  de¬ 
ls.  3  fcBive 
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Jeclive  in  proof-,  hy  the  coalition  of  the  other  t^coo 
the  point  may  be  clear  and  inanifejl  and  in  many 
places  'where  the  evidence  was  of  a  combined  or 
mixed  nature,  it  was  proper  to  drop  part  of  it, 
that  each  fpecies  of  proof  might  be  difpofed  under  if  s 
proper  head.  So  that  I  hope  for  the  future,  no  one  will 
judge  cf  any  particular  tenet  ’till  the  whole  book 
he  carefully  perufed,  and  the  evidence  produced  under 
each  general  divihon  for  any  point  in  queftion  be 
accurately  examined.  And  that  the  reader  may 
more  eafily  do  this,  the  table  of  contents  is  made 
ample  and  full  ■,  fo  that  by  cafing  his  eye  over  that, 
he  may  readily  fee  where  the  whole  evidence  for  any 
particular  point  is  difpojed  of.  And  to  a  perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  fubjeSl  it  may  not  be  amifs, 
if  he  would  periife  the  table  of  contents  before 
he  begins  the  work  ifelf,  as  it  will  give  him  a  ge¬ 
neral  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fubjefl  is 
treated. 


Every  man  in  this  enlightened  age  (having  been 
fully  injiriidled  hy  thoje  genteel  and  eafy  conveyances 
cf  knowledge,  news-papers  and  magazines)  thinks 
he  has  liberty  of  making  a  philofophy  ( and  I  might 
add  indeed  a  religion)  for  himfelf  and  not  only  this, 
but  alfo  a  juft  right  of  telling  his  imaginary  tale  to 
all  that  come  nigh  him.  “  Hence  it  is  that  every 
village  has  ifs  wife-man,  who  didiates  as  phtlofopher 

and  divine,  gains  his  circle  of  admirers,  and  like 

Cato, 
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Cato,  gives  laws  to  his  little  fenateT  Put  the 
reader  muji  not  be  fiirprized^  if  the  author  oj  this 
traM  has  taken  a  different  method^  and  injlead  of 
prefenting  him  with  a  fyjlem  out  of  his  own  head^ 
has  endeavoured  to  explain  a  philofophy  already  re¬ 
vealed.  It  appeared  to  him  extravagantly  joolijh^ 
and  even  impious,  for  any  man  to  prefume  to  give 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  things — the  dhftrudfion, 
dilTolution,  and  re-novation  of  any  part  of  nature^ 
that  happened  long  before  himfelf  was  in  being— 
zinlefs  enlightened  and  infriidled  by  the  Author  of 
all  things.  Fie  therefore  had  immediate  recourfe  to 
that  book,  which  for  ages  has  been  allowed  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  and  by  examining  the  works  of 
nature,  found  fuch  a  furprifingly-exaSl  agreement 
between  them,  that  they  tallied  like  two  indentures, 
fo  as  to  leave  no„  doubt  that  the  author  of 'one  was 
the  inditer  of  the  other.  If  the  follovjing  feets 
foidd  contribute  to  efablifj  this  truth  in  the  mind 
oJ  the  reader,  or  any  way  tend  to  put  a  fop  to  thefe 
numerous  errors  and  jantafiic  notions  at  prejent 
prevailing  amongft  us  on  the  fubjedl  here  difeufed, 

' — the  view  of  the  author  in  the  publication  will  be 
jatisfaclorily  anfwered. 

As  the  additions  to  this  fecond  edition  are  coim 
fderably  large,  I  have  printed  them  feparately  f  rom 
the  work,  that  thofe  who  have  the  frf  edition  may 

A  4  purfaf 
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purchafe  them,  ’without  being  under  the  necejjity  of 
procuring  the  ’whole  Jor  the  Jake  of  a  part. 

It  may  be  proper  alfo  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
this  ’volume  is  a  dijiincl  treatife  of  itfelf,  at  leajl 
independent  of  the  tradt  on  the  Creation,  Cfr. 
{^mentioned  p.  ii.)  the  few  particulars  in  that, 
’which  ’were  explicative  of  this,  being  inferted  in 
their  proper  places.  Not  but  that  if  the  reader 
jJmild  be  defrous  of  feeing  a  full  account  of  the 
Creation,  &c.  or  an  explanation  of  the  firft 
chapter  of  Genefls  at  large,  together  ’with  a  rediifi- 
c at  ion  of  the  mi  fakes  that  have  been  ujualiy  made  in 
the  interpretation  of  that  chapter,  he  had  better  con- 
fult  that  Treatife  itfelf, 

N.  B.  In  fubftitiiting  the  Roman  characters  for 
the  Hebrew,  1  have  followed  the  method  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Robertfon  in  his  true  and  antient  manner 
of  reading  Hebrew  without  points. 
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Preliminaries. 


TH  E  knowledge  of  the  natural ftate  of 

the  earth  the  foundation  of  all  true 
philofophy  - - -  — _ _ _  _ _ _ 

The  Mofaic  account  of  the  Deluge  full  and 
complete,  not  too  fhort  or  imperfeft,  as 
fome  have  imagined  - -  - - - 

The  nature  of  the  IVIiraGle  exerted  to  efFeft 
the  Deluge  _ _ _  _ 

d  he  manner  in  which  the  Author  propofes 
to  examine  his  Lordfliip  of  Clogher'l  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Deluge  ;  with  fome  ftriflures 
on  that  account  —  , 


I  I  —22 


PART  I. 

A  full  Explanation  of  the  Scripture  Hif- 

tory  of  the  Flood. 


Gen.  vi  ig.  ^nd  God faid  unto  Noah,  The 
end  of  all  fleflj  is  come  before  me ;  —  and 


behold  I  will  deftroy  them  with  the  earth  ■ 
p^n-aphrafed  ;  and  the  Univerfality  of  th^ 
Deluge  urged  therefrom  — r—  i 
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Ver.  14.  Make  thee  an  Ark  of  gopher-wood, 

(rooms  Jloalt  thou  make  in  the  ark)  and  pitch 
it  within  and  without  with  pitch. — dhe 
length  of  the  ark  jhall  be  three  hundred  cu¬ 
bits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and 
the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits :  (a  win¬ 
dow  Jhall  thou  make  to  the  ark)  and  in 
a  cubit  fnalt  thou  finifb  it  above :  with 
lower,  fecond,  and  third  ftories  fhalt  thou 
make  it.  —  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all 
fiejio,  two  of  every  fort  fo alt  thou  bring  into 
the  ark  to  keep  them  alive ^  iBc,  —  ’^hus  did 
Noah'^  according  to  all  that  God  commanded 
hm,  fo  did  he.  —  That  the  ark  was  fuita- 
bly  capacious  for  it’s  intended  contents, 

- —  the  meaning  of  the  window  to  the  arkj 
• — Theneceffity  of  Divine  Inftrudiion.,  &c. 
in  order  to  execute  the  above  Command, 
and  the  certainty  that  all  creatures  perihi- 
ed  that  were  not  within  the  intent  of  that 
inftruftion,  —  flic'wn  at  large  ■  ■  25  AZ 


Gen.  vii.  1 1.  And  the  fame  day  were  all  the 
Fountains  of  the  Great  Deep  broken  up. 

Vv  hat  the  great  Deep  or  Abyfs  is,  explained 

both  from  fcripture  and  heathen  authors  43  — 51 

And  in  order  to  diew  the  full  meaning  of 
the  Event  here  related,  a  brief  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  firfl;  Formation  of  the  earth  is 

introduced. 

Gen.  i.  I.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  • 

And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void : 
and  darknefs  was  upon  the  pace  of  the  deep. 

And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 

of  the  waters  — •  —  ’  ' 

'And  God  faid.  Let  there  be  Light  and  there 
was  Light  • —  '  '  "  '  ’ 
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And  God  faid.  Let  there  be  a  Firmament  in 
the  midft  cf  the  'waters,  and  let  it  divide  the 
waters  from  the  'waters,  &c.  —  > — 

And  God  faid.  Let  the  'Waters  under  the  heaven 
be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let 
the  dry -land  appear,  &c.  ■ —  —  _ 

Gen.  vii.  ii.  And  all  the  fountains  of  the 
Great  Deep 'were  broken  up .  The  manner 
how  this  Event  was  accornplifliecl  {hewn 
at  large  —  —  —  —  _  —  ^5 

And  the  Windo'ws  of  heaven  'were  opened-, 
explained  ;  and  the  Diffolution  of  the 
earth  proved  therefrom  with  other  texts 
denoting  the  fame,  and  alfo  fever al  heathen 


Page. 


tejlimonies 

Ver.  1 2,  And  the  P,.ain  was  upon  the  earth 

forty  days  afid  forty  nights  :  and  the  waters 

increafed  and  bare  up  the  ark :  — And  the 

wat ers  prevailed  upon  the  earth  exceedingly ; 

and  all  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the 

whole  heaven,  were  covered.  The  Univer- 

fality  of  the  Deluge  urged  from  this  pal- 
f  ^  X 


69 


Vcr.  2  I .  And  all  fie/Io  died  that  ?noved  upon 
the  earthy  both  of  fowl^  of  cattle^  of  heafl^ 
and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  crcepeth 
upon  the  earthy  &c.  Land- animals  only' 
[not  fea]  deftroyed  •,  the  juftice  of  thi^ 
defrubiioHj  fhevvn  —  — ^  . —  _ _  32 

Ver.  24.  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the 
earth  an  hundred  ana  fifty  days.  What  this 
prevalence  of  the  waters  waSy  explained  84 

Gen.  vni,  i.  And  Clod  made  a  Wind  [the 
Spirit]  to  pafs  over  the  earthy  and  the  wa- 
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79  —81 
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ters  ajfwaged.  This  Wind  fhewn  to  be 
the  fame  as  the  Spirit  that  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters  at  the  beginning  —  86 


Page- 


87 


'  Cr.  2.  'the  Fountains  alfo  of  the  Deep  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  flopped,  and  the 
rain  from  heaven  was  reflrained  para- 
phrafed  on  —  ' —  —  — 

Ver.  3.  ydnd  the  waters  returned  from  off  the 
earth  continually.  How  this  event  was 
brought  to  pals,  and  the  ark  preferved 
during  the  Deluge,  fhewn  — 


87  -89 


—  —  89  —92 


Ver.  4.  Find  the  Ark  refled  upon  the  mountains 
of  Ararat,  SAc.  —  —  ■“ 


92 


Ver.  8.  And  Noah  fent  forth  a  dove  from  him, 
to  fee  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  ojf 
the  face  of  the  ground,  Ac.  —  93  4 

Ver.  15.  And  God  fpake  unto  Noah,  Goforth 
of  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  wife,  Ac.  And 
God  blejfed  Noah  and  his  Sons,  and  faid. 

Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenijh  the 
Earth.  An  argument  hence  drawn  for 
the  Univerfality  of  the  Deluge  —  —  95  ^ 


PART  II. 

A  Colleaion  of  the  principal  Heathen 
Accounts  of  the  Flood. 

The  Roman  defcription,  as  given  by  Ovid  100  03 

The  Grecian,  Syrian,  and  Arabian,  as  recorded 

^  .  r  -  I  _  —  _  ~  -  103  — ^5 

by  Lucian  FZ  -  ^  ^ 
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The  Egyptian,  as  retained  under  the  hiftory  ° 
of  OJiris  and  Eyphon,  from  Plutarch  105  _ 06 

The  Bahylonian,  as  preferved  by  Jofephus 

and  Bercfus  —  —  —  —  —  106  — 09 

The  AJfyrian,  from  Ahydenus,  as  recorded 

by  Eufebius  —  —  —  —  —  109  _ 10 

The  Perfian,  from  Dr.  Hyde's  Biftoria  vete- 

rum  P  erf  arum,  —  —  —  jjq jj 

The  Accounts  of  the  Flood,  as  retained  by 

the  inhabitants  of  the  —  uj  _ j. 

—  As  preferved  among  the  _ j- 

The  defcriptions  of  it,  as  given  by  the  fe- 
vera]  nations  of  Atnerica,  in  general  ny  jg 

In  particular,  by  the  nation  of  the  Iroquois  1 1 8  19 

By  thofe  of  .  —  _ jj„  _ 20 

By  the  inhabitants  of  Perra  Firma  —  J20 

By  the  Peruvians  —  —  —  _  _  j2q  _ _ 

By  the  Brafilians  —  —  —  —  —  J2i  _ 2 

Corollaries,  deduced  from  the  above  Accounts,  rcfpea:- 

ing  tht  Certai^ity  —  that  there  has  been  Flood, _ 

that  it  was  UnFjer/al,^2Hd  that  the  Mofaic  De- 
fcription  of  it  was  written  by  Infpiration  _  _  I2^  _ 


The  Time  when  and  the  Manner  how  America  was 
hrlt  peopled  _  — , 


133  —  64 


PART  III. 

Natural  Proofs  of  the  Scripture  Account 


i. 


deduced  from  a  great 


variety  of  circumftances,  on  and  in 
the  terraqueous  Globe. 


I.  Proofs  of  the  Abyss, 
o  R, 

That  there  is  a  quantity  of  Water  In  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Earth  abundantly  fufficient  for 
'  anfwering  the  Effects  of  the  Deluge,  as 
defcribed  in  Scripture.  This  proved 

1,  From  the  Quantity  of  water  that  is 
poured  into  the  Ocean  from  the  mouths 

oi  all  the  Rivers  vi^on 'Ezah  • — •  —  i6S  — 8i 

2.  From  the  Quantity  of  water  that  is 
thrown  out  at  the  heads  or  fources  of  all 

the  Rivers  [where,  of  the  origin  of  fprings}  181—220 


q.  From  Whirlpools,  Under-currents,  and 

Gulphs  in  the  Ocean  —  —  —  220  28 

4.  From  Lakes  —  — ■  “  228  34 

5.  From  PhanomenazXtcnUm'y  Earthquakes  2^4.  — 39 


6.  From  accidental  difccveries  of  ivaters,  ri- 
"  vers,  in  the  inftde  of  the  earth  [where, 
of  the /cr???  and/ze  of  the  —  239  —4^ 

11  Proofs  of  the  Universality  of  the 

Flood  ; 


O  R, 

That  the  Waters  of  the  Deluge  covered  the 

whole  furface  oi  This  proved 

I.  From  the  divifion  of  the  Surface  of  the 
earth  into  Mountains,  Hills,  Combs,  Dales, 

Values,  itdc.  _  —  —  247  —68 


a!- 


rnmllarv.  Tending  to  eflablifh  fome  of  the  pofitions 
ready  advanced  ;  —  that  Mountains  and  Hilts  are  not 
heaps  ofrubbifli  thrown  out  of  the  fea  -  nor  rnaUes 
of  fand  and  mud  caufed  by  tides,  &c. -neither 
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v/ere  they  owing  to  any  internal  explofions  or  lateral 
contraaions  of  the  ftrata  ;  —  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
tinually  a  forming.  The  tendency  of  Gills,  Dales, 
and  V allies  fhews  the  reality  of  an  Jhyfs  and  of  the 
imier  Globe  i  , — r  —  — ,  


268 


82 


2.  From  the  Nature,  Form,  and  Situation 

of  fcveral  Subfia^ices  that  at  prefent  lie 
loofe  upon  the  furface  of  the  Earth  _ _  282 

Corollary.,  That  the  Earth  was  once  of  an  uniform 
fpherical  furface that  the  Hollows  of  Gills 
Dales,  and  Vallies  were  not  caufed  by  lateral  con- 
traftions  of  the  ftrata  ;  —  that  there  is  an  inner  Globe 
and  an  Abyfs  of  water  around  it  ^ — that  inland 
Rocks,  Pebbles,  &-c.  were  not  owing  to  occafional 
inundations  of  the  fea,  nor  to  the  waters  of  the  pri¬ 
maeval  fea.  Certain  marks  of  difcovering  how  far 
the  fea  has  for  any  time  covered  the  land.  Of  the 
force  of  water  — .  —  ^ 

324 

3.  From  Caves ^  natural  Grottos^  S-wallet- 

bol„,iic. - 

C^rdlmy,  That  there  is  an  Abyfs  and  an  inner  Globe. 
Inland  Caverns  different  from  fea  Cavities ; _ a  cer¬ 

tain  method  of  knowing  whether  the  fea  lia’s  for  anv 
conliderable  time  covered  and  filled  the  former 


■324 
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4.  From  the  numerous  Spoils  of  fea  and 
land  Animals  and  V egetables  now  found 
buried  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Objec¬ 
tions  anfwered  —  —  _  _  _ 

Corollpp  Any  Mountain  or  any  fingk  f off, I  mountainous 

&e.  prove  the  of  the  f/W 
III.  Proofs  of  the  Dissolution  ; 

O  R, 

1  hat,  Deluge,  the  -whole  earth 

was  dtffohed,  all  the  mineral  and  metallic 
matter  being  reduced  to  its  original  cor- 

pulcles,  and  alTumed  up  into  the  Water. 
1  nis  proved 
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ON  THE 


DELUGE. 


preliminaries. 

eHE  Knowledge  of  the  natural  State  of 

the  Earth  is  the  foundation  of  all  true 
Phtlofophy. 

Ip  we  are  miftaken  in  our  judgments  of  Cauies 

and  Effedls,  relative  to  things  that  are  within  our 

rwch,  and  on  which  we  can  make  immediate 

obfervations  and  experiments,  we  ihall  certainly 

be  fo,  with  refpea:  to  Thofe  that  are  at  a  diftance 

irom  us  j  and  of  which  we  can  only  reafon  by 
Analogy.  ^ 

Now  of  all  events  that  have  happened  to  the 


Earth,  there  is  none  that  has 
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And  If  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  Earth  has 
adtually  been  thus  covered  by  water,  and  totally 
diffolved  therein,  fuch  an  Event  as  this,  I  fay, 
muft  have  made  many  and  great  alterations  in  the 
before-ftate  of  the  Earth,  and  be  the  Caiife  of 
many  remarkable  phcenomena  in  the  frejent.  And 
vet,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  philofophers  in  general, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  whole  Syftem 
of  Nature,  and  many  who  have  wrote  in  parti¬ 
cular  on  the  Subjed  of  the  Earth,  have  taken  no 
notice  of  this  great  Event ;  and  thereby  have  been 
led  themfelves,  and  alfo  have  led  others,  into  a 
variety  of  errors,  by  afcribing  Effeds  to  very  dif-» 
ferent  Caufes  than  the  true. 

I  HOPE,  therefore,  that  an  Attempt  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  publick  the  Evidence  that,  may  be  brought 
in  proof  of  an  Universal  Deluge,  and  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  difplay  of  all  the  various  EffeSis,  both  on 
and  in  the  Earth,  that  were  owing  to  that  one 
Great  Caiije,  may  not  be  uninftruding,  nor  unen¬ 
tertaining. 

The  Evidence,  deducible  for  this  great  Event;, 
may  be  faid  to  be  threefold. 

First,  The  Scripture, 

Secondly,  Heathen  Hiftory. 

A 

Thir  D  LV,  The  Natural  State  of  the  Earth. 

But  before  I  can  enter  on  the  difcuffion  of  either 
of  thefe  Particulars,  it  may  be  proper  to  premile  a 
few  articles.  And 
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1. 

First,  With.  xc.gzvdi  to  t\iQ  Scripture- Account 
the  Flood. 

The  Mofaic  dercrlption  of  the  Deluge  has  been 
accounted  by  feveral  to  be  too  jloort  and  concife, 
for  the  due  relation  of  fo  important  an  event.  But 
thofe  who  make  this  objedlion  feem  not  rightly 
to  underftand  the  nature  of  the  cafe  j  the  proper 
Bating  of  which  will  ferve  for  a  full  anfwer  to  the 
objedlion. 

First  then,  Let  it  be  confidered,  that  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Deluge  the  Earth  was  deftroyed, 
broken  to  pieces,  reduced  to  its  chaotic  Bate,  or 
unformed.,  and  afterwards  formed  again  ;  and  this, 
its  femid  Formation,  anfwerable,  both  in  the  man¬ 
ner  and  means,  to  its  firf  and  original  (for  fimi- 
lar  expreffions  are  ufed,  and  the  fame  caufes  are 
mentioned  to  have  been  employed  in  both  cafes) 
and  as  a  defcription  had  been  given  at  large  of 
the  manner  of  the  firft  formation  in  the  Mofaic 
narrative  of  the  Original  of  things  j  fo  it  would  be 
needlefs  to  have  enlarged  on  that  point,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Re-formation  of  the  Earth  at  the 
Deluge  j  juft  mentioning  the  chief  articles  would 
be  fufficient,  as  every  judicious  reader  would  na¬ 
turally  recur  to  the  firft  and  fuller  defcription. 

Besides;  Mofes  might  explain  to  his  Cotempo¬ 
raries  any  particular  part  that  might  feem  difficult  or 
deficient ;  and  the  latter  infpired  Penmen,  fo  often, 
referring  to,  and  occafionally  explaining,  the  Mo¬ 
faic  Philofophy,  have  left  us  in  their  writings, 
great  aftiftance  towards  folving  any  difficulty.  So 
that,  if  the  whole,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  refipeS- 
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ing  the  firft  formation  of  the  earth,  or  its  deftruc-^ 
lion  and  re-formation  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge 
(which  is  the  fame  thing)  were  colleded  together, 
the  account  would  appear  ample  and  full,  as  will, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  feen  from  the  quotations  cf 
this  kind  occafionally  occuring  in  this  Tradt. 

But  farther  ftill ;  as  many  of  the  efteds  of 
the  Deluge  are  legibly  written  in  the  book  of 
Nature,  being  engraved  in  the  deepeft  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  hardeft  rocks  all  over  the  earth ;  fo 
thofe,  who  would  be  at  the  pains  to  read  this 
book,  who  ’would  go  up  as  high  as  the  hills,  and 
do’wn  to  the  ’vallies  beneath,  and  enter  into  the  dark 
chambers  of  the  earth  (carrying  the  divine  light  in 
their  hands)  fliould  find  the  ineftimable  treafure, 
flaould  fee  that  the  world  had  been  deftroyed,  and 
formed  again,  and  in  what  manner  this  furprifing 
tranfadion  had  been  effeded  ;  and  would  by  this 
means  have  full  proof— that  there  is  a  God — 
who  that  God  is— and  that  he  governs  the  world. 
And  they,  who  would  not  be  at  this  pains  (or  iiften 
to  thofe  that  had  been)  '  did  not  deferve  this  pe¬ 
culiar  proof  and  knowledge;  Sufficient  be  it  for 
God,  and  even  gracious  mull  we  efteem  it,  that 
he  informs  us  of  fuch  and  fuch  things  in  his 
Word,  and  gives  us  eyes  to  fee  the  reft  or  another 
part  of  the  'evidence  in  Nature  and  they  who 
will  negled  either  or  both  pf  thefe  proofs,  may 
defervedly  remain  fo  tar  in  ignoiance.  God  in¬ 
deed  will  do  for  us  what  we  can7iot  do  for  our- 
felves  j  but  we  muft  not  exped  that  he  will  do 
c^  hat  we  can  do ;  This  would  be  to  undo  what 

liimleif  had  before  done,  or  give  us  power  on  pm- 
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pofe  to  take  it  away,  and  give  it  us  again  ;  and 
would  alfo  be  encouraging  floth,  idlenels,  and  the 
difufe  of  our  rational  faculties.  Therefore  to  Ipur 
up  our  abilities,  and  quicken  our  diligence,  he 
gives  us  That  whereon  we  may  reajon,  and  then 
juftly  leaves  us  to  rtafon. 

From  what  has  been  faid  then,  two  points  I 
think  are  manifeft  ;  firft,  the  ignorance  and  inex- 
ciifablenefs  of  thofe,  who  have  Ipoken  againft  the 
MoJ'aic  account  of  the  Deluge  as  imperfeB  and  de^ 
jicient-,  fecondly,  how  uiiqnalified  thofe  perfons 
muft  be  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  Deluge,  that 
hBvenot  examined  Nature,  but  fat  down  at'eafcin 
their  ftudies,  drew  lines  upon  paper,  &c.  vainly 
imagining  that  the  form  and  inclination  of  Rocks, 
courfes  of  Rivers,  veins  of  Ore,  and  the  fituation* 
of  things  in  the  folid  earth,  would  fhape  and 
wind  themfelves  according  to  their  fancies. 

II. 

Another  article  necelTary  to  be  fettled,  as 
preparatory  to  the  fubjed  I  am  to  fpeak  of,  is,  in 
what  manner,  and  how  Jar,  the  Divine  Interpolition 
is  to  be  allowed  in  the  Miracle  of  the  Noachiaii 
Deluge,  or  in  deftroying  and  re-forming  the  earth 
at  tnat  time.  For  as  Natural  Caufes  were  made 
ufe  of  (though  under  the  Supreme)  I  lliall  en- 
deayoui  to  explain  it,  fo  far,  phiiofophicaUy  3  on 
which  account  1  would  obviate  an  objedion,  which 
an  inattentive  reader  might  make  to  fuch  kind  of 
^planations,  as  tho’  they  took  away  or  leJJ'ened  the 
Divine  Power  \n  the  fad  related.  But  I  trull, 
upon  examination,  we  lliall  find,  that  this  way  of 
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explicating  or  unfolding  Miracles,  will  manifeft 
the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  as  well  as  the  Power  of 
God,  and  in  a  manner  too,  far  fuperidr  to  any 
other.  When  an  extraordinary  effedl  is  perform¬ 
ed,  to  tell  a  perfon  —  that  Gov>  did  it  —  and  there 
reft,  without  explaining  the  end,  the  means,  and 
the  manner  of  doing  it,  is  lofing  great  part  of  the 
evidence  of  the  miracle,  and  the  intent  for  which 


it  was  performed  j  and  is  generally  fpoken  as  a 
cover  for  our  ignorance,  or  rather  our  pride, 
which  is  piqued  at  a  difficulty  we  cannot  folve. 
But  God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  when  things  are 
done  for  the  fake  of  man,  he  adapts  his  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  ftate  and  circumftances  of  man. 

Now  it  is  an  allowed  truth,  that  the  fituation 
of  man  In  this  world  is  fuch,  that  he  is  confined 


for  his  ideas  (the  foundation  of  his  knowledge) 
to  fenfible  or  material  objedls ;  and  it  is  alfo  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  prevailing  Idolatry,  both  long  before 
and  long  after  the  time  of  Mofes,  even  almoft  from 
the  creation  of  man  to  the  coming  of  Chriji,  was 
the  worffiipping  Natural  Agents,  or  fome  Part 
or  other  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  inftead  of  GOD, 
the  Creator  and  Former  of  all.  ^  Such  then  being 
the  ftate  of  man,  and  fuch  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
ftances  of  the  former  world,  the  moft  fuitable  me¬ 
thod  to  defiroy  this  idolatry  would  be,  to  over-rule , 


^  Dent.  iv.  19.  xvii.  3*  ^  Kings  xi.  3.  2  Kings  xvii.  9.  xxiii. 

4,  &c.  2  Chron,  xiv.  3,  5.  Job  xxxi.  26—29.  Jerem.  vii.  9, 

j8.  viii.  i,&c.  xix.  4,  5,  13-  xliv.  Ezek.  viii.  15,  16. 

xxiii.  30,  37.  Wifd.  xii].  — 4. 

The  Writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  abundantly  teflify  the 
fame,  as  feveral  Authors  have  ihewn  at  large  j  particularly  Father 
in  his  Teittamiria  F hyf.co-ihcohgica  de  Dso* 
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fufpend,  or  divert  the  common  coiirfe  of  the  Natii- 
rnl  Agents-,  which  would  undeniably  prove,  that 
they  had  a  Supertor,  one  who  could  turn  them, 
^ivhitherjbever  he  pleafed.  And  when  fuch  an  adt 
was  performed,  the  part  of  man  would  be,  to  dii- 
cover  tide  propriety  of  the  Agent  or  Agents,  over¬ 
ruled  or  lulpended,  on  particular  occafions  j  and 
trace  out  how  appofitely  the  Means  conduced  to 
the  End. 

I  SHALL  illuftrate  and  exemplify  my  meaning 
from  that  publick  and  grand  difpute  between  Je¬ 
hovah  and  Baal,  under  the  condudt  of  Elijah 
and  Baal’s  prophets,  recorded  i  xviii.  which 

the  reader  is  defired  to  perufe.  The  Contcft  here 
was  concerning  the  true  God,  whether  J  e  h  ova  h 
or  Baal,  or  rather  who  was  the  Ruler  (for  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Baal  'm  the  Original)  the 
material  Heavens  or  Agents,  or  any  Being  above 
them.  Jehovah  had  already  fliewn  himfelt 
fuperior  to  the  Heavens  (at  leaft,  to  every  unpre¬ 
judiced  mind)  by  having  Jufpended  their  power  or 
aSdion  in  giving  dew  or  rain  for  above  three  years ; 
(fee  I  Kings  xvii.  iS?  xviii.  Luke  iv.  2 5.)  but  Baal’s 
followers  regarded  not  this ;  for  all  that  time  they 
eat  at  the  royal  \_yezebel’s\  table,  and  lived  in  plenty; 
verifying  a  common  obfervation,  that  as  long  as 
men  have  enough  of  this  world,  they  are  not  apt 
■to  be  very  folicitous  about  the  Governor  thereof. 
But  the  famine  increafing  more  and  more,  the  king 
and  his  fervants  are  obliged  to  go  from  home, 
and  feek  in  different  places  for  food  for  taem- 
felves  and  cattle  ;  and  God  at  laff,  out  of  com- 


‘paflion  to  his  people,  fends  Elijah  to  meet  the 
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king,  and  have  the  conteft  decided  at  once.  Thaf 
Elijah’^  God  had  power  over  the  Water  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  was  pretty  plain ;  he  now  proceeds  further, 
and  will  fhew,  that  he  has  power  over  its  oppo- 
lite,  the  Fire,  and  can  make  it  ad  or  ceafe  from 
ading  juft  as  he  pleafes ;  and  from  Jerem.  xix.  5. 
it  is  evident  that  Fire  (which  is  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  Heavens  or  Air)  was  efteem- 
ed  facred  to  Baal, — they  have  alfo  built  the  high- 
places  of  Baal,  to  burn  their  fans  voiih  fire  for  burnt- 
offerings  unto  Baal.  The  Teft,  agreed  to  on  both 
fides  then  was — that  the  God  ivhich  anfwereth  by 
fire,  and  cojfumeth  the  offered  viSlim,  He  fhould  be 
God  :  and  if  Baal  could  anfwer  by  any  thing,  it 
certainly  muft  be  by  one  of  his  cwn  emblems.  The 
place  chofen '  for  the  fcene  of  adion  was  Mount 
Carmel,  which  probably  thefe  idolaters  had  made 
an  high-place  ff  to  Baal ;  fince  we  are  told, 
they  had  broken  down  the  altar  of  Jehovah 
that  was  there.  Thus  Elijah  grants  them  every 
favourable  circumftance.  And  when  they  had 
called  upon  their  God  frojn  morning  even  until 
noon  (when  the  Heat,  the  greatefi  power  of  the 
day,  was  come)  and  in  their  furious  fits  of 
madnefs  and  defpair  had  leapt  upon  their  altar,  and 
cut  themfelves  with  knives  and  lancets ;  but  neither 
voice  came,  nor  any  to  anfwer,  nor  any  that  regard¬ 
ed: — then  Elijah  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
and  laid  thereon  a  facrifice  j  and  to  fhew  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  ordered  a  great  quantity 
of  water  to  he.  poured  on  the  facrifice  and  the  altar, 
fo  as  to  fill  a  trench  that  was  drawn  round  about 
it :  and  by  this  means  render  the  facrifice  lefs  fuf- 
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ceptlhle  of  the  aftion  of  Fire  ;  and  take  off  all  pof- 
fibie  fufpicion  of  deceit.  All  things  thus  prepar¬ 
ed,  Elijah  invokes  his  God  to  give  the  decifive 
proof  of  his  Deity ;  and  immediately,  at  his  re- 
queft.  Fire  ftreams  down  from  heaven^  confnmes  the 
cfered  'vidlitti-,  and  licks  up  all  the  water  in  toe 
trench.  At  which  flriking,  vifible  manifefation  of 
the  Superiority  of  Elijah’?,  God,  all  the  people  fell 
on  their  faces,  and  cried  out,  J  E  H  O  V  A  H,  He  is 
GOD;  JEPiOVAH,  He  is  GOD.  And  a 
greater  proof  of  Divine  Interpolition  could  not  be 
defired,  nor  one  more  applicable  to  the  purpofe 
be  given.  Here  the  Heavens  were  made — in  a 
particular  place,  at  an  appointed  time,  in  an  in~ 
terefting  difpute — to  exhibit  their  ftrongeft  opera¬ 
tion,  Fire,  and  pour  it  down  in  honour  of  a  facri- 
fice  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  and  were  with-held 
from  doing  the  fame  on  a  facridee  dedicated  to 
themfelves :  and  fo  themfelves  in  fadt  forced  to 
confefs  their  own  inability,  bring  confufion  on 
their  own  votaries,  and  give  glory  to  the  true 
God. 

Such  alfo  was  the  cafe  at  the  Deluge.  The 
grand  objedt  of  falfe  worllaip  then  was  the 
Natural  Agents,  or  J'ome  part  or  other  of  the 
Syftem  of  Nature,  as  thofe  words  of  God,  Gen. 
vi.  1 7.  (the  prelude  to  that  dreadful  cataftrophe) 
indicate :  And  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  food  of 
‘waters,  &c.  ‘  It  is  not  faid,  Let  there  be,  oe  let  the 

*  Agents  which  I  have  ejiabliflxd,  or  let  us  bring ; 

*  but  J,  even  I,  in  diredl  oppolition  to  all  the 

*  Laws  of  Nature,  or  powers  eftablillied  in  Mat- 
i  ter,’  But  the  means  ufed  in,  and  the  manner  of, 
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tnc  execution  declsre  this  pLiner.  As  the  CofTup^ 
tion  ol  mankind  before  the  flood  was  remarkably 
great,  and  the  Imagination  of  their  heart  only  evil 
continually,  it  could  not  well  be  in  fuch  a  general 
Afcjiacy,  but  that  many  objeds  of  falfe  worfliip 
would  be  fet  up;  fome  imagining  one  part,  others 
another  part  of  ISJafure,  to  be  Supreme.  But  from 
the  manner  or  their  punilhment  the  thret  princi¬ 
pal  Deities  feem  to  have  been,  the  Air,  the  Water, 
and  tile  Earth :  the  flrft,  the  he«then  fupiter ; 
the  fecond,  Neptune  ;  the  third,  Eerra.  Accord¬ 
ingly  God,  to  defeat  this  idolatry,  and  manifefl;  his 
power  over  Matter,  inverted  the  order  and  natural 
State  of  Thefe  in  particular ;  he  made  the  Air  to 
defeend  into  the  place  of  the  Water,  that  lay  be¬ 
neath  the  earth,  and  the  Water  to  occupy  the 
place  or  the  air,  and  by  the  palling  and  re- 
pafling  of  thefe  two  agents  thro’  the  Earth,  the 
Ihell  or  orb  thereof  would  be  torn  to  pieces, 
its  foiid  form  reduced  to  fluid  (of  each  of 
which  effects  more  explicitly  hereafter)  and  all 
the  idolatrous  inhabitants  deftroyed  by  the  very- 
Means  or  Agents  they  depended  on  for  fuccour. 
Thus  the  true  God  demonftrated  his  power  over 
Matter ;  and  tho’  he  naade  ufe  of  material  Means, 
yet  the  A£l  was  undeniably  fupernatural,  above  all 
the  laws  and  powers  of  nature.  The  Natural 
Agents  could  not,  or  if  they  could,  they  certainly 
•would  net,  have  overturned  their  own  empire, 
puniflied  their  o-ivn  votaries,  and  fulfered  them- 
felves  to  be  made  the  injiruments  of  punillring  them. 
This  manner  of  working  miracles  is  eminently  llrik- 
ing,  and  indeed  irrefiftible  3  as  it  affords  man  fen- 
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Jlhle  and  material  evidence,  is  level  to.  the  conception 
cj  all,  and  \n2&  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ftate  op  the 
mrld,  when  fuch  kind  of  miracles  were  wrought. 

III. 

Some  years  ago  I  printed  a  Treatife,  intitled. 
Remarks  on  the  Lord  Bijhopof  C%AVsExpla- 
KATioN  of  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion  Form  AT  ION  c/'  this  JVorld,  &c.  and 
intended  this  “Trad  fliould  have  followed  foon 
after  as  a  kind  of  J'econd  Part ;  but  before  I  could 
quite  finifh  it,  I  v/as  feized  with  an  illnefs,  which 
affeded  my  fight  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  profecuting  the 
Subjed  for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  the  mean 
time  his  Lordfhip  of  Clogber  died ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  I  fhall,  in  a  great  meafure,  drop  the  con- 
troverfial  part  in  this  Treatife,  feleding  only  one 
or  two  of  the  moil:  exceptionable  parts  of  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  account  of  the  Flood,  examine  them,  and 
have  a  principal  regard  to  them  in  explaining  that 
event.  I  hope  alfo  to  lay  down  fuch  a  clear  and 
full  defcription  of  the  Deluge,  that  any  one  by 
comparing  his  Lordfhip’s  trad  with  this,  may  de¬ 
termine  for  himfelf  where  the  truth  lies. 

The  chief  exceptions  I  have  to  his  Lordflnp's 
account  of  the  Flood  relate  to  the  Extent  of  it ;  firft 
with  refped  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  fe- 
condly,  with  regard  to  the  Earth  itjelp,  or  its Johd, 
pietallic,  and  mineral  part.  In  each  of  thefe 
points  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  effedls  of  the  De~ 
]me  were  not  univerjal,  but  only  partial. 

■  p  And  therefore  (fays  he,  p.  17 1,  concerning 
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^  the  firft)  altho  I  look  upon  that  part  of  this 
[Icnpture]  narration,  relating  to  the  defiruBion 
of  mankind,  and  of  birds,  and  of  beajls,  at  the 

*  Deluge,  to  be  literally  true,  in  refpedt  only  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  in  which  Noah  lived. 

'  before  the  flood,  and  which  was  afterwards 
‘  peopled  by  his  three  fons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 

*  phet,  yet  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  this 
‘  Deluge,  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Noah, 

‘  mull;  have  been  general  in  Jome  degree ;  as  ma- 
^  nifeftly  appears  from  the  general  elevation  of 
"  mountains  over  the  whole  world,  and  from  the 
‘  immenfe  quantity  of  fea-fliells,  which  are  fre- 

*  quently  found  in  the  moft  diflant  regions  of  the 

*  earth.  Neverthelefs  I  cannot  but  fuppofe,  that 
'  other  parts  of  the  then  habitable  world,  which 

by  the  force  of  the  Deluge  were  feparated  into 
‘  iflands,  and  were  divided  from  the  continent 
whereon  the  ark  landed,  were  in  fome  fort  ex- 

*  empted  from  the  common  calamity,  brought 
‘  upon  the  refl  of  the  world  by  the  Deluge  j  in- 
‘  afmuch  as  the  Continent  of  America,  and  many 
‘  ijlands  in  the  Eajl-Indies,  are  at  prefent  partly 
«  inhabited  by  wild  beads  and  noxious  animals, 

which  it  is  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  any 
body  could,  or  would,  have  imported  thither 
‘  fmce  that  time.  Therefore,  I  own,  I  cannot  fee 
‘  any  other  probable  folution  of  this  difficulty,  than 
‘  to  fuppofe  them  proteded  by  the  Providence  of 
‘  God  from  the  general  deftrudion,  in  fome  ex- 
^  traordinary  manner,  for  the  propagation  of  their 
own  fpecies.’ 

Which  paffage,  I  humbly  apprehend,  is  fcarco 

confidenfi 
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confident  with  itfelf;  at  leaftthe  pofition,  that  is 
laid  down  therein,  will  not  coincide  with  other 
parts  of  the  author’s  treatife  j  and  is  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  Reafon.  His  Lordlhip  feems  to  for¬ 
get,  that,  according  to  his  Syftem,  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  v/orld  was, .  or  indeed  poffibly  could 
be,  inhabited  before  the  flood,  viz,  that  trad:  of 
land  only  which  lay  between  the  Northern  Tropic 
and  the  ArSiie  Circle  (fee  of  his  Treatife,  p,  74, 
75.)  there  being  a  great  ‘  belt  of  vjater  under  the 
‘  equator  (equal  in  extent  to  the  Ipace  between 

*  the  two  Tropics;  fee  Plate  3''.)  which  fe~ 
‘  parated  one  part  of  the  earth  from  the  other ; 

*  fo  that  only  one  of  the  Hemifpheres  [if  the  above- 

‘  mentioned  traB  could  be  properly  called  an 
‘  hemifpherel  was  the  feat  of  the  habitation  of  the 
‘  fonsof  before  the  Deluge,  p.  65,  75.’  If 

fuch  was  the  fituation  of  mankind  before  the  flood, 
had  even  the  far  greater  part  of  America  been 
exempted  from  the  effeds  of  the  deluge,  no  in¬ 
habitants-  of  the  former  world  would  have  been 
faved  on  k;  much  lefs  could  any  have  been 
faved  by  exempting  the  Ijlands  of  the  Rajl-Indies 
from  that  deftrudion becaufethey  lay  either 
reBly  under  ^  or  quite  on  the  other  fide  of  the  afore- 
faid  great  belt  of  waters  ;  and  fo  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  inhabited  before  the  flood.  Befides  ; 
as  according  to  his  Lordlhip  the  falling  down  of 
this  great  belt  of  waters,  or  ‘  their  rulhing  from 
‘  under  the  equator  [the  higher  ground]  towards 
‘  the  poles’  [the  lower]  (p.  155-)  was  one  great 
caufe  of  the  deluge,  fo  it  could  not  but  be,  that 
fuch  a  violent  effi.ux  of  water,  running  in  this  di- 
Tedion,  would  drive  all  the  then  inhabitants  of  the 

world 
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world  towards  the  Northern  Pole  ;  where,  if  thdyf 
arrived,  they  muft,  according  to  himfelf,  ‘  havef 
‘  perillred  on  account  of  the  Cold.’  Nay,  what 
is  more,  he  alTerts,  that  the  waters  thus  ruihing 
from  under  the  equator  ‘  would  return  to  their 
‘  natural  and  original  fituation  of  over-fpreading 
‘  the  ^vhole  earth,'  p.  155,  in  the  manner  they 
did  on  the  firji  day  of  the  Formation,  before  the 
leafl  fpot  of  Dry-land  had  appeared.  Now  how 
we  can  reafonably  allow,  that  any  perfons,  in  fuch 
an  umverfal  fiood  as  this,  could  efcape  being 
drowned,  I  cannot  conceive. 

But  even  let  us  fuppole,  that  fome  of  them 
were  expert  fwimmers,  and  could  live  a  long 
time  in  the  water,  yet  according  to  our  author’s 
further  deicription  of  the  deluge,  they  certainly 
could  not  be  able  to  weather  out  the  whole  ftorm, 
for  thus  dreadful  was  it,  ‘  When  the  fountains  of 

*  the  great  Abyfs  were  broken  up,  and  an  immenfc 

*  hollow  was  excavated  out  of  the  earth  from 

«  pole  to  pole,  as  a  bed  for  the  fea  to  lye  in  5 

‘  when  the  rocks,  and  the  fands,  and  the  Ihells, 
«  and  the  earth,  that  were  taken  thereout,  were 
‘  thrown  upon  the  land,  and  raifed  in  mountain 

*  upon  mountain,  fo  as  to  affail  the  Ikies,  and 

*  invade  the  region  of  the  clouds :  And  when 

*  this  heterogeneous  mixture  was  fjowercd  down 

*  again  upon  the  earth,  it  did  not  only  ram,  but 

*  the  water,  and  fand,  and  earth,  and  rock,  and 

*  fhells,  were  poured  down  in  cataradls  from 

*  \xt2iVcn,ior forty  days,  over  the of  i\\t  whole 

‘  earth,’  p.  88,  153,  118.  Surely  in  fuch  a  ter-* 

rible  ftorm  as  this,  neither  the  leaft,  nor  the 

greateft. 
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greateft,  nor  the  ftrongeft  animal,  could  efcape 
being  dalhed  to  pieces,  much  lefs  a  poor,  defli- 
tute,  affrighted,  naked  man  :  So  that  it  muft  have 
required  a  miracle,  greater  than  That  by  which 
Noah  and  his  family  were  favcd,  to  have  prefer- 
ved  one  fiich  perfon.  And  fince  Goo  took  fo  much 
care,  and  allowed  fo  much  time,  for  the  prefer va- 
tionofa  few  jnjl  iowh,  we  cannot  imagine,  that 
he  would  fuffer,  by  a  more  extraordinary  miracle^ 
a  number  of  wicked  to  furvive ;  for  whofc  fake,  and 
purpofely  to  defiroy  whom,  he  brought  the  deluge 
upon  the  world,  and  put  even  the  righteous  to  a 
fevere  trial  of  their  faith  in  and  dependence  on 
him.  This  certainly  is  contrary  both  to  Scripture 
and  Reafon  j  as  will  be  fhewn  more  fully  here¬ 
after. 

But  his  Lordfhip  imagines,  that  the  I’ext  will 
authorife  his  fuppoling  that fome  did  efcape  ;  which 
therefore  muft  be  examined.  He  fays,  that  the 
writers  of  Scripture  ‘  frequently  put  the  whole  for 
*  greatef  party  p.  168.  and  would  therefore 
conclude,  that  the  words  All  and  Every  ufed  in 
the  account  of  the  flood,  as  ‘  All  fief  died,  and 
‘  Every  living  jubflance  was  defrayed.  See.  ought 
‘  to  be  underftood  with  certain  limitations,’  p. 
1 70.  and  therefore  we  may  fuppofe,  that  All  were 
not  deftroyed.  That  the  words  All  and  Every 
are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  Scripture  to  fignify  an 
integral  pari,  is  very  certain  ;  and  I  believe,  there 
is  no  language  in  which  they,  or  fynonimous 
terms,  are  not  fo  ufed.  Since  they  arc  words 
whiefe  occur  fo  often,  and  in  fuch.  a  variety  of 
fenfes,  it  would  have  required  much  circumlocu¬ 
tion 
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tion  to  nave  defined,  in  every  inftance,  their  prc- 
ciie  meaning  ;  the  Lontext  therefore  is  always  left 
to  determine  that  point.  Now,  the  fenfe,  in 
which  tnefe  woi'ds  are  ufed  in  the  Scripture-ac-“ 
count  of  the  Deluge,  is  fo  fixed  and  determined, 
that  it  cannot  poflibly  be  miftaken.  Mofes  fays, 
(^after  he  had  related,  that  the  waters  of  the  food 
had  rlfen  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  have  covered  All 
the  high  hills  under  the  whole  heaven)  And  all 
FLESH  died,  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of 
FOWL,  and  oj  cattl'e,  and  of  beasts,  and  of 
EVERY  CREEPING  TiiinG  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth,  and  Everyman.  All  in  whofe  nofrils  was 
the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land, 
died.  And  every  living  fubftance  was  defroyed 
which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  man, 
and  cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl 
of  the  heaven ;  and  they  were  defrayed  from  the 
earth-,  and  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
THEY  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark,  Gen.  vii.  21. 
Had  Mofes  intended  to  declare,  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  living  creature  that  was  upon  the  Earth,  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  flood,  was  defroyed  by  the 
food,  he  could  not  have  been  more  exprefs  and 
particular  j  he  fays,  that  every  living  Jubfance,  both 
man,  and  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  andyiiW  of 
ihe  air,  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  or 
in  the  dry  land,  died  j  and  we  know  of  but  one  ark 
which  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  fo 
laved  the  men  and  the  animals  therein  ;  of  courfe, 
according  to  the  Scripture-account,  there  was  no 
living  creature  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
but  what  perifoed  by  the  flood. 
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And  what  flaews  this  plainer  is,  that  thofe,. 
whom  we  know  were  exempted  from  this,  other- 
wife,  umverfal  deJiruBio?2,  are  exprefsly  mention¬ 
ed  to  have  been  faved  j  and  their  prefervation' 
mentioned  too  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  Ipecify,  that 
no  other  perfons  or  creatures  were  faved,  andiioAn 
ONLY  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with 
him  in  the  ark.  Nay,  St.  Feter  defcribes  this  af¬ 
fair  ftill  more  circumftantially,  and  fixes  the  very 
number  that  were  delivered,  i  Epijl.  iii.  20.  where¬ 
in  [i.  e.  in  the  ark]  few,  that  is,  eight  folds, 
were  faved  by  water -,  and  again,  F  Epijl.  ii.  5. 
God  /pared  not  the  old  world,  but  faved  No  ad  the 
EIGHTH  perfon  \_who  with  his  own  wife,  his  three 
fons,  and  their  three  wives,  was  juft  the  eighth 
perfon]  bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of 
the  UNGODLY.  M  the  ungodly  ihtvoi'oro  mnPc 
have  periflied.  So  that  the  words  all  and  everv 
in  the  above  paflages  muft  be  taken  in  the  largefl 
latitude,  and  extended  to  the  utmofl  univerfalitv, 
with  regard  to  the  wicked. 

I  MAY  juft  add  too,  (for  as  many  have  urged 
the  above  objedlion  againft  the  XJniverjabty  of  the 
Flood,  fo  I  would  willingly  remove  it  by  every 
means  without  being  tedious)  that  each  of  the 
aiguments,  which  will  be  hereafter  brought, 
thofe  from  Scripture,  in  proof  ot  the 
Umverfahty  of  the  Deluge,  will  fliew  alfo,  'tliat 
the  v/ords  all  and  every  are  to  be  underftood  in 
the  fenle  I  contend  for;  becauie  Scripture  (as 
God  was  its  author)  muft  be  conllftent  with  It- 
felj,  and  with  Eruth. 


flis  Lordfhip’s  difficulty 
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of  America  I  propole  to  give  an  eafy  folutionto  here¬ 
after,  obferving  here  by  the  by,  that  whether  we 
could  get  over  this  difficulty  or  not,  it  would  not 
invalidate  the  above  arguing  j  which  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  fenfe  of  Scripture,  and'  which  may 
be  corroborated  by  many  proofs  from  the  natural 
ftate  of  the  earth ;  and  where  thefe  two  concur 
to  offer  clear,  exprefs,  and  united  evidence,  there 
no  event  in  nature,  which  may  appear  unac¬ 
countable  to  fome,  but  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for  by  others,  ought  to  fet  afide  their  fuperior 
authority. 

The  other  article  which  I  am  to  conlider,  is 
our  Author’s  fuppofition  (p.  135.)  that  only  the 
upper  furface  of  the  earth  was  diflurbed  or  defray¬ 
ed  the  Deluge.  For,  ‘  He  does  not  fuppofe 

*  with  Dr.  Jp^ood^vard^  that  the  whole  material 
‘  world  was,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  reduced 
‘  into  '2-foft  ptdp,  but  allows  that  every  thing 
‘  continued  in  its  then  fate  of  foUdityi  And  yet, 
he  fays,  ‘  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  at  the 
‘  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
‘  Abvfs,  a  great  part  of  the  materials,  which 
^  were  fcooped  out  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  thofe 
‘  which  then  lay  on  the  furface  of  the  fand  and 
«  of  the  ffiore,  would  be  loofe,  feparate,  and 
‘  divided,  and  would  float  irregularly  in  that 
‘  confufion  of  elements,  which  fuch  a  wonderful 
‘  operation  muft  have  occafioned,  not  only  when 

*  Ihowered  down  in  cataradls  from  on  high,  but 
"  alfo,  when  conveyed  by  the  force  of  the  waters- 

'  of  thefea,  which  guflied  forth,  as  out  of  a 

‘  womb, 
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'  womb,  to  the  place  deftined  for  their  abode,’ 

p.  1 1 8. 

So  that,  if  I  rightly  underftand  his  Lordfliip, 
his  opinion  is,  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  earth 
only  were  moved  at  the  flood  j  and  thefe  irregu¬ 
larly  thrown  about  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
in  large,  loofe,  or  detached,  yo//</  majfes  j  but  were 
not  dijfolved  or  reduced  to  their  original  atoms ; 
much  lefs  were  the  Jirata,  that  lay  beneath  the 
places  from  whence  thefe  parts  were  torn  :  for 
thus  he  fays,  p.  140.  (where  fpeaking  of  part  of 
a  Ikeleton  of  an  elephant,  and  of  feveral  horns  of 
the  moofe-deer,  that  were  found  fofiil  in  Ireland) 
f  It  likewife  hence  appears,  that  fome  of  the  low 

*  grounds  in  Ireland  have  not  been  covered  more 
^  than  from  Jive  or  ten  feet  thick  with  tlie  Sliitdo 
‘  of  the  deluge; — fince  it  is  not  probable,  that  at 
‘  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  afore-mentioned 

*  elephant  and  moofe-deer,  the  places  upon  which 

*  they  were  found  lying,  were  the  natural furj'ace 
‘  of  the  then  habitable  earth;  or,  as  it  is  more 
‘  clearly  expreffed,  p.  104.  where  we  may  fuppofe 
‘  the  Jurface  of  this  earth  was,  when  there  were 
‘  no  mountains,  but  all  this  world  was  an  uni- 
‘  form  globe,  covered  with  water  (as  at  the  crea- 
‘  tion)  there  the Jlrata  are  uniform ;  and  the  feve^ 

‘  ral  layers  of  them,  whether  fand,  clay,  mine- 
‘  rals,  or  gravel,  are  difpofed  in  an  horizontal  po-^ 

‘  fition.,  parallel  to  one  another.’ 

This  lafl;  obfervation  (which  is  the  only  proof 
brought  for  his  Lordfhip’s  opinion,  and  is  laid 
down  upon  the  authority  of  Monfieur  Bijff'on)  is 
certainly  falfe  in  fail ;  as  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 

C  z  every 
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every  one  will  find,  that  will  but  make  ten  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  regular  ftrata  of  the  earth,  in  ten 
different  places ;  it  being  far  more  common  to  find 
the  prrata  which  Ive  beneath  the  flutch  and  rub¬ 
ble  left  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  inclined  in  various  direBtons, 
rather  than  horizontally  difpofed ;  which  muft  un¬ 
deniably  prove  that  Jiich  jirata  have  been  moved  o\:> 
difplaced^  and  of  courfe,  that  the  effefts  of  the. 
delu^^e  reached  below  what  is  called  by  fome,  the 
faft-^round^  or  what  our  Author  imagines  to  have 
been  the  furfoce  of  the  Earth  before  the  flood. 
And  I  dare  fay,  if  he  will  have  the  eaith  opene 
in  the  places  where  the  above  mentioned  horns 
of  the  moofe-deer,  &c.  were  found,  deepei  than 
ten  feet,  he  will  difcoveras  many  infallible  maiks 
of  the  detage,  as  the  horns.  &c.  of  the  aforefaid 
animals ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  fea-lhells,  teeth  and 
bones  of  other  animals,  or  plants,  &c.  At  lealt 
fuch  are  frequently  found  in  Englandy  beneat^ 
what  is  commonly  called  Sluich  and  I  fuppoie 
Ireland  was  not  more  favoured  during  the  deluge 

than  England.  . 

In  fhort,  what  is  called  Slutch,.\^  no  more  (as 

I  obferved  before)  than  that  mattei,  (e  t  e 
waters,  in  their  retreat  from  the  earth  at  the  end 
of  the  deluge,  left  on  places  fit  to  receive  it,  as- 
the  flats  on  the  fides  ot  mountains,  the  bottoms 
of  dales,  rallies,  &cc.  as  the  lubftance  of  which 
this  matter  conlifts,  and  the  mannei  in  vv  ic  i 
lies,  evidently  prove  ;  it  being  generally  o.  a  mix-, 
cd  nature,  confifting  of  various  lubftances-and 
lying,  not  in  regular  ftrata,  as  ftene,  c  a  ,  ^'.c. 
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do,  but  in  fmall  feams  or  Rreaks,  of  unequal 
breadth  in  different  parts,  and  in  a  train,  juft  as 
the  laft  fedinient  of  water  would  naturally  leave 
it. 

So  that  it  is  no  wonder  his  Lordfhip  cannot  be 
of  opinion  that  all  the  metallic  and  mineral  matter 
of  the  earth  ’was  dijfolved  or  feparated  and  reduced 
to  its  original  atoms  at  the  Deluge,  when  it  does 
not  appear  from  his  obfervations,  that  he  e’ver 
examined  the  earth  below  ten  feet,  but  Judged  of 
the  effedls  of  the  Deluge  upon  the  ’whole  body  of 
the  earth,  from  what  was  tranfadled  only,  and  that 
’very  ’weakly,  on  the  fuperficial part.  But  I  hope 
to  make  it  evident,  both  from  jeripture  and  na^ 
ture,  that  all  the  jirata  of  Jlone,  coal,  chalk, 
and  all  the  veins  op  ore  in  the  antediluvian  earth, 
were  adlually  diffolved,  their  conftituent  corpufcles 
feparated  one  from  another,  and  when  in  this 
ftate  of  reparation,  were  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  fo  that  the  whole  was  reduced 
to  a  fiuid  colluvies.  But  of  this  in  its  due  place 
and  order. 
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PART  I. 


HAV  I  N  G  fettled  fome  neceflary  Prelimi¬ 
naries,  I  lliall  now  endeavour  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a  plain  and  full  Account  of 
the  Scripture-Hiftory  of  the  Flood. 

I  BEGIN  with  Gen.  vi.  13.  And  God  faid  iinta 
Noah,  Fhe  end  oj  all  fief  is  come  before  me :  for 
the  earth  ts  filled  ivith  violence  thro  them  :  and  be¬ 
hold  I  will  defir oy  them  with  the  Earth.  So 
that  the  Earth  itjelf  as  well  as  its  inhabitants^ 
was  to  be  defiroyed.  Fhe  Earth,  as  we  are  told 
before,  was  corrupt  before  God ;  its  primitive  good- 
nefs  and  fertility  had  been  abufed  and  perverted 
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by  iTian,  and  inftcad  of  rendering  him  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  and  thankful  to  his  Creator,  caufed- 
him  to  alTume  independency,  and  even  to  deify 
the  earth,  the  immediate  producer  of  its  fruits, 
and  to  forget  God  the  original  Author  and  For- 
7J7cr  all*  So  that  God  (in  judgment  always 
remembering  mercy)  determines  to  deftroy  by  a 
flood  of  waters  the  Earth  that  then  was,  retrench 
its  iuxuriancy,  and  fo  take  away  the  caufe  of  the 
general  corruption  ;  that  thus  by  altering  the  ftate 
of  the  earth,  he  might  neceffitate  man  to  a  greater 
degree  of  labour,  fliorten  the  period  of  human 
life,  and  demonftrate  to  the  future  race  of  men, 
their  real  weaknefs  and  abfolute  dependence  on 
Him. 

And  hence  appears  the  neceflity  for  the  de- 
JiruSlion  of  the  whole  globe.  So  that  the  opinion 

of 

^  Gen.  vl.  I  2,  Jnd  God  looked  upon  ihe  earth,  and  hehold  it  ^as 
corrupt-,  for  all  flejh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth,  i.  e. 
God’s  ^vay  ;  for  their  o^vn  njjay  was  corrupt  enough  ;  and  thev  could 
not  properly  be  faid  to  have  corrupted  That,  Noah,  we  hnd,  was 
exempted  from  the  general  deftrudion,  becaufe  (Gen.  vi.  9.)  he 
%valked  n.vith  God,  /,  e.  he  ^-went  in  the  true  ^ay,  obferved  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  true  religion,  or  did  not  depart  from  his  God,  Christ 
(who  is  ftiled  the  way,  John  xiv.  6.  and  is  the  living  way, 
Heh.  X.  20.)  But  all  thofe  n^sho  do  depart,  and  fet  up  other  gods, 
other  faviours,  new  protedors,  of  ^vhat  kind  or  fort  foe^cer,  are 
termed  Idolaters,  Apoflates,  Imaginers,  Corrupters  of  the  <^vay,  &-c. 
and  fuch  will  be  guilty  of  every  e^il  nx'ork  as  well  as  thought ;  for 
as  their  perverted  thoughts  or  imaginations  lead  the  way,  fo  bad 
pradice  will  of  courfe  enfue.  ‘  Corrupting,  (fays  Ainfivorth  on  the 
‘  place)  is  in  fpecial  applied  to  Idolatry,  and  depr agoing  of  God’s 
‘  true  fervice,  Exod.  xxxii.  7,  Deut.  xxxii.  5.  Judg,  ii.  19.  as,  the 
‘  people  are  faid  to  do  corruptly,  2  Chron.  xxvii.  2.  when  they  fa- 
‘  -crificed  attd  burnt  incenfe  in  the  high-places,  2  Kings  xv,  3^.  So 
‘  Idolatry  was  their  chief  corruption  here,  as  may  alio  be  gathered 
f  by  Gen.  iv.  26.  fee  the  Aniwtations  there.’ 
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of  thofe  who  have  carried  a  partial  food  to  the 
greateji  extent,  and  allowed  that  all  mankind,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  in  the  ark,  were  deftroyed — imagi¬ 
ning  that  mankind  inhabited  only  a  large  part  of 
the  world,  xkiz  brute  animals  kaet  whole  •,  and 
that  the  deluge  did  not  reach  beyond  the  parts  in¬ 
habited  by  man  (for  whofe  fake  alone  they  fuppol'e 
the  flood  to -have  been  brought  upon  the  earth) 
fo  that  the  parts  inhabited  by  beafs  only,  as  the 
Continent  of  America,  &c.  were  exempted  from 
the  deftrudlion,  and  the  animals  thereon  preferved 
alive  (by  which  they  think  they  get  over  one 
difficulty,  njiz.  the  replenifoing  the  earth  with 
animals  after  the  flood) — even  this  opinion,  I 
fay,  will  not  ftand  the  tefl;  of  the  Scripture-ac¬ 
count  ;  for  the  Deluge,  we  fee,  was  not  aimed 
folely  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  included 
alfo  the  earth  itfelf 

Had  Man  been  the  only  intended  objeSl  of  de- 
fruBion,  there  were  many  ways  to  take  him  off ; 
there  was  the  Famine,  the  Sword,  the  Pef  Hence, 
Fire,  fV ind,  and  Storm,  at  the  word  or  command 
of  God  ;  and  either  of  thefe  might  have  been 
employed,  without  unhinging  the  whole  frame  of 
the  earth,  and  dif  'ohing  ail  the  folid  ftrata  thereof. 
But  this  laft  method  was  intended,  was  threat- 
ned,  was  executed,  was  neceflary  j  and  therefore 
the  Deluge  was  universal. 

I  PROCEED  with  the  Scripture-account,  vcr.  14. 
Make  thee  an  ark  oj  gopher-wood ;  ( rooms  fait 
thou  make  in  the  ark )  and  fait  pitch  it  within  and 
without  with  pitch.  And  this  is  the  fafion  which 
thou  fait  make  it  of-,  the  length  of  the  ark  fad 
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he^  three  hundred  cubits^  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cu-- 
bits^  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits  :  fa  window 
fidalt  thou  make  to  the  ark  and  in  a  cubit  fhalt 

thou 

^  I  have  included  this  fentence,  together  with  one  juft  before, 
and  another  almoft  immediately  following,  in  parenthefes,  as  the 
fenfe  of  the  Context  requires,  and  the  Original  fully  juftifies :  for 
the  word  it  in  the  next  fentence,  viz.  in  a  cubit  Jhalt  thou  JiniJh  it 
ahoyCy  plainly  refers  to  the  Arky  not  to  the  Window  y  fince  the  re¬ 
lative  it  is  in  the  feminine  gender,  and  the  word  for  Ark  in  the,  fe¬ 
minine  alfo,  but  the  word  lor  Windo^w  is  in  the  mafculine ;  fo  the 
fentence  where  That  is,  muft  be  taken  feparately  from  the  reft,  or 
included  in  a  parenthefts.  And  the  fenfe  is.  In  a  cubit  thou  Jhalt 
fnijh  it  (the  Ark)  abo<ve,  that  is,  the  top  part  of  the  roof  of  the  Ark 
was  to  be  made  a  cubit  high  in  the  middle,  and  doping  on  each 
fide  ;  on  purpofe,  I  fuppofe,  that  the  rain  and  moifture,  which  might 
fall  during  the  Deluge,  fliould  eafily  Aide  off,  without  damaging 
the  Ark. 

As  Commentators  have  been  much  puzzled  concerning  what  this 
Ifindoqxj  in  the  z/r/e  was,  and  1  know  but  one  Author  that  has  pro¬ 
perly  explained  it,  and  fince  his  treatife  is  fcarce,  Dickin- 

soifii  Phyfica  ^uetus  tsf  ^era)  I  fhall  lay  down,  and  endeavour  to 

prove  the  certainty  of  his  explication. - ^-The  common  opinion  is, 

tnat  this  kVindo'Tv  was  a  Hole  in  the  upper  part  of"  the  Ark  about  a 
cubit  fquarCy  or  a  cubit  in  height ;  but  hov/  fuch  a  cavity  as  this 
could  poflibly  afford  light  to  the  three  jiories  of  the  ark  (one  of  which 
was  doubtlels  under  water)  and  to  all  the  feparate  partitions  in  thofe 
ftories,  and  to  the  many  pajjages  leading  to  thofe  partitions,  and  this 
during  the  nighty  at  leaft  fame  part  of  the  night,  as  well  as  in  the 
dayy  is  altogether  inconceivable  ;  fo  that  this  opinion,  I  think,  can¬ 
not  be  true.  But  zdly,  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built,  njisc.^ 
thofe  words.  In  a  cubit  thou  fhalt  jinijh  it  aboue,  refer,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  fhewn,  to  the  Ark,  and  not  to  the  Window,  So  that  3dly. 
let  the  reader  remember,  tliere  is  no  precife  out-i.vard  form  afcribed 
to  this  Window.  And  qthly.  what  is  tranftated,  A  ^indo^  thou 
JJoalt  make  to  the  ark,  if  render’d  according  to  the  Original,  is, 
fory  or  for  the  ufe  of  the  ark,  LaTaBE  ;  fo  that  a  ^vindouxiy  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  ’word,  can  fcarcely  be  the  meaning  of  the 
infpired  waiter — 5thly.  The  word  JER  (tranftated  ^joindonv)  pro¬ 
perly  denotes  a  clear  light y  and  as  IJER,  fignifying  oil,  comes  from 
the  fame  root,  and  both  are  derived  from  a  verb  fignifying  to 
Jhine  bright y  fo  the  command  here  given  to  Noah,  in  all  probability 
was,  to  make  a  clear Jhlning  fubfance,  or  a  bright  oleaginous  matter^ 
for  the  ife  of  the  Ark.  Now  fuch  would  certainly  be  of  great  fer- 
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ihoufinifi  it  above ;  (and  the  door  of  the  ark  /halt 

thou  Jet  in  the  fide  thereof,)  vnth  lower,  fccond,  and 

third 


vice  by  affording  light  to  every  feparate  room,  fince  it  might  be 
hung  up  in  fmall  njejfels,  or  otherwifc,  as  the  circumftances  of 
//W  and  ^lace  required  :  This  fubdance  too  might  be  of  fuch  a 
falutiferous  nature,  or  fend  forth  fuch  vivifying  rays,  as  would  ' 
greatly  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  animals  in  the  Ark.  That  it 
h  poflible  to  make  fuch  a  felf-flyming  matter,  either  liquid  or  foUd, 
the  hermetical  Fhofphor  of  Balduinus,  the  aerial  glacial  NoSlilu^ 
ias  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and  the  Pantarba  o^Jarchus,  (which  lafl  ‘  flione 
♦  in  the  day,  as  fire,  and  at  night  emited  a  flame  or  light,  as 
<  bright  as  day,  tho’  not  altogether  fo  flrong’)  and  many  other  pre- 
parations  of  the  like  fort  fufficiently  evince  (fee  Stackhoufe's  Hiftory 
of  the  Bible,  Vol.  I.  p.  130.)  ;  and  that  it  might  have  been,  or 
that  many  have  been,  of  the  above  fuppofed  falutiferous  nature, 
Widenfield,  in  his  fecond  Book  de  Medica?nentis,  has  plainly  fhew'd. 
And  by  the  command  here  given  to  Bloah,  without  any  particular 
diredlions  about  preparing  this  fubftance,  we  may  fairly  colledf, 
that  he  well  knew  of  ^hat,  and  in  nsjhat  manner,  to  make  it. — ■ 
6thly.  The  JenjoiJh  Rabbies  feem  to  have  had  fome  notion  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  under  confideration,  by  fuppofmg,  that 
it  denoted  a  large  bright  Carbuncle,  or  precious  ftone,  which  Noah 
hung  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Ark,  to  give  light  all  around  ;  but 
this  certainly  would  not  wholly  anfwer  the  end,  for  fuch  a  ftone 
(fuppofmg  there  was  fuch)  could  not  emit  light  into  every  feparate 
partition,  and  all  the  pafTages  leading  to  the  partitions,  &c.  fo 
that  fome  fuch  Jhining  fubftance,  as  the  above,  which  might  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  hand  from  place  to  place,  or  hung  up,  or,  &c.  was  cer¬ 
tainly  neceflary  and  intended.- — ythly.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrafe 
renders  the  woord  for  ^ixtindonjo  by  one  fignifying  Amply  light.^ 
Sthly,  The  Septuagint  Tranflators  (probably  not  knowing  any  word 
in  the  Greek  that  would  anfwer  to  the  Hebrenjo  JER)  have  omitted, 
or  elfe  have  fubftituted  a  verb  [y'jnQvyuLyooy]  for  it,  which  conveys 
neither  the  idea  of  light  nor  nmndonjj  ;  and  this  certainly  they  would 
not  have  done,  had  they  thought  the  word  meant  a  common  nxtin^ 
donv. — qthly.  But  what  adds  great  confirmation  to  the  above  expo- 
fition  is,  that  the  common  n.vord  for  njoindonjo  [viz.  HaLUN,  which 
is  derived  from  a  verb  fignifying  to  bore  or  cut  thro',  and  properly 
denotes  a  Hole  or  Windonv  in  a  building]  is  not  ufed  in  this  place ; 
and  yet  it  is  ufed  in  the  account  of  the  ark,  Gen.  vii.  6.  where 
Noah  is  faid  to  hanje  opened  the  n^vindow  of  the  ark  and  let  out  a  ra- 
<uen.  Here  a  <windonv,  as  generally  underftood,  is  certainly  meant, 
the  common  and  proper  word  [HaLUN,  not  JER]  is  ufed  ; 
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third fiortes  JJjalt  thou  make  it.  And  behold  I,  even 
/,  do  bring  a  Jlood  of  waters  upon  the  earth  to  de^ 
Jiroy  alt  fejb^  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life^  from 
under  heaven,,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth 
fall  die.  But  with  thee  will  I  efiablijh  rny  cove^-^ 
nant :  and  thou  fait  come  into  the  ark  j  thou,,  and 
thy  Jons,,  and  thy^  wfe^  and  thy  Jons  wives  with  thee. 
And  of  every  living  thing  oj  allfejh^  two  oj' every 
for  f /salt  thou  bring  into  Joe  ark,,  to  keep  them  alive 
with  thee :  they  Jhall  be  male  andjhnale.  Off  owls 
after  their  kind,,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,,  of 
every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind : 
two  of  every  fort  jhall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them 
alive.  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  tha.t  is 
eaten,  and  thou  fait  gather  it  to  thee  j  and  it  fall 
be  food  for  thee  and  for  them,  Tfhus  did  Noah  j 
according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him,  Jo  did  he, 

What  Forejight  znA  JVijclom  were  here  requi- 
fite  !  I  have  already  proved  that  the  Deluge  was 
a  fupernat'ural  adt,  and  it  is  undeniably  certain 
that  no  human  knowledge,  no  natural  experience, 
no  dedudlion  from  caufes  or  effedls,  could  poffi- 
b!y  have  given  mankind  the  lead  notice  of  fuch 
an  event :  of  courfe  a  revelation  (as  Mofes  informs 
us)  muft  have  been  made  to  Noah,  in  order  that 
he  might  fcrefee,  and  be  provided  againft,  fuch 
a  tranfadion. 

And  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  Fad,  but  the 
Means  alfo  declared,  by  which  he  might  avoid 

the 


which  evidently  /hews,  that  fome  other  interpretation  than  that  of 
h'thdomj  inufi:  be  attributed  to  the  word'  J  ER  ;  and  fince  the  hgni- 
hcation  i  have  above  contended  for  is  fo  remarkably  corroborated 
by  iuch  a  number  of  circumhances,  we  may,  I  prelume,  juilly 
conclude  it  to  be  the  true. 
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the  confequences  of  it,  and  have  time  to  take  due 
care  for  the  prefervatioa  of  himfeif  and  family, 
and  for  replenifhing  the  earth  with  a  (lock  of  its 
former  inhabitants.  As  he  was  told  that  tne 
whole  earth  was  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  food  oj  water, 
fo  the  mod  he  could  pre-conceive  concerning  the 
impending  danger  (allowing  he  could  conjedlure 
thus  much,  which,  unlels  Shipping  had  been  in 
ufe  before  the  flood,  he  probably  could  not)  was, 
that  a  veflTel  of  wood  would  be  the  mofl  likely 
means  of  faving  him,  and  all  that  was  neceflary 
to  be  fecured  :  but  of  what  fize  or  J or m  to  make 
this  veflel,  that  it  might  fuitably  contain  the  things 
that  were  to  be  taken  in,  and  anfwer  in  all  other 
refpedls,  no  human  wifdom,  I  believe,  could  pof- 
fibly  adjuft.  Had  man  been  left  to  himfelf  to 
form  a  veflel  that  fhould  conveniently  hold  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  all  the  various  fpecies  oi  birds, 
beafs,  and  creeping  things  in  the  earth,  and  con¬ 
tain  alfo  proper  and  fujficient  food  for  them  for  th 
fpace  of  a  whole  year  (for  fo  long  the  Deiug 
lafted)  he  probably  would  have  made  the  veflel 
unneceflfarily  big,  even  fo  large  as  to  endanger  its 
fafety  :  and  this  is  pretty  certain,  from  the  ob- 
jedlions  which  thofe  who  have  laid  claim  to  the 
greatefl;  lliare  of  human  Reafon  (viz.  our  wife  /rcf- 
or  rather  no-thinkers)  have  made  to  the  Mojcuc 
account,  fuppoling  the  Ark  therein  deicribed  to 
have  been  of  too  narrow  dimenlions.  But  the 
wifdom  of  man  is  foolif  nefs  with  God,  and  every 
objedfion  to  Scripture  proves  nothing  but  the  to  ly 
of  the  objedtor,  which  in  this  cate  is  abundantly 
manifefl:  j  for,  after  the  flridlefl:  examinaticn  and. 
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moft  accurate  furvey,  it  has  been  proved  by  fe- 
veral  learned  perfons,  that  the  fize  of  the  Ark,  as 
given  by  Mojes,  was  exactly  correfpondent  to  the 
things  that  were  to  be  taken  in.  ^ 

T  H  AT  this  may  more  clearly  appear,  and  the 
above  objedion  be  fully  anfwered,  I  (hall  here  an¬ 
nex  Bilhop  Wilkins^  Account  of  this  affair  in  his 
towards  a  real  charaBer  and  a  philofophical 
Language,  p,  162,  &c. 

“  Having  now  difpatched  (fays  the  Bifhop) 
"  the  enumeration  and  defcription  of  the  feveral 
“  fpecies  of  Animals,  I  fliall  here  take  leave  for 
“  a  fhort  Digrellion,  wherein  I  would  recom- 
“  mend  this,  as  a  thing  worthy  to  be  obferved, 
“  namely,  Lhat  great  difference  which  there  is 
betwixt  thofe  opinions  and  apprehenfions  which 
“  are  occafioned  by  a  more  general  and  confufed 
“  view  of  things,  and  thofe  which  proceed  from 
“  a  more  diJlinB  confideration  of  them  as  they  are 
reduced  into  order. 

“  He  that  looks'  upon  the  Stars,  as  they  are 
confufedly  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  Fir- 
“  mament,  will  think  them  to  be  (as  they  are 
“  Ibmetimes  ftiled)  innumerable,  of  fo  vaft  a  mul- 
“  titude,  as  not  to  be  determined  to  anv  fet  num- 
“  ber  j  but  when  all  thefe  Stars  are  diftindly  re- 
“  duced  into  particular  Conflellations,  and  de- 
“  fcribed  by  their  feveral  places,  m'agnitudes,  and 
names,  it  appears,  that  of  thofe  that  are  vi- 


^  See  Buteo  de  Area  Noe  ;  cujus  formas  capacitatis  fuerat ; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Hiftory  of  the  World,  Book  I.  Chap.  7. 
^  9.  ^hat  the  Ark  njoQs  of  fujjicient  capacity,  Bifhop  Wilkins’s 
Ejfay  to^tjards  a  real  character  and  a philofophical  language.  Part  II* 
Chap.  V.  §.  6 

“  fible 
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“  fible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  but  few  more 
“  than  a  theufand  in  the  whole  Firmament,  and 
“  but  a  little  more  than  half  fo  many  to  be  feen 
“  at  once  in  any  Ueniifphere.  It  is  fo  likewife  in 
“  other  things :  he  that  fliould  put  the  Q^eftion, 
“  how  many  forts  of  beads,  or  birds,  &c.  there 
“  are  in  the  world,  would  be  anfwered,  even  by 
“  fuch  as  are  other  wife  knowing  and  learned 
“  men,  that  there  are  fo  many  hundreds  of  them, 
“  as  could  not  be  enumerated  j  whereas,  upon  a 
"  diftinft  inquiry  into  all  fuch  as  are  yet  known, 
“  and  have  been  deferibed  by  credible  Authors, 
“  it  will  appear,  that  they  are  much  fewer  than 
is  commonly  imagined,  not  a  hundred  forts  of 
“  Beads,  nor  two  hundred  of  Birds. 

“  From  this  prejudice  it  is,  that  fome  here- 
“  ticks  of  old,  and  fome  atheidical  fcolfers  in 
“  thefe  later  times,  having  taken  the  advantage 
“  of  raifing  objeflions  (fuch  as  they  think  un- 
“  anfwerable)  againd  the  truth  and  authority  of 
“  Scripture,  particularly  as  to  the  defeription 
which  is  given  by  Mofes,  concerning  Noah’s 
“  Ark,  Gen.  vi,  1 5.  where  the  dimenlions  of  it  are 
“  fet  down  to  be  three  hundred  Cubits  in  length, 
“  fifty  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  heighth,  which 
“  being  compared  with  the  things  it  was  to  con-; 
“  tain,  it  feemed  to  them,  upon  a  general  view, 
“  (and  they  confidently  affirmed  accordingly)  that 
“  it  was  utterly  impofiiblc  for  this  Ark  to  hold  fo 
vad  a  multitude  of  Animals,  with  a  whole 
“  year’s  provifion  of  food  tor  each  of  them. 

defeription  which  ilA/vi 
t  it  was  divided  into  thi-ce 

“  dories. 
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gives  of  the  Ark,  tha 
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“  llories,  each  of  them  of  ten  cubits,  or  fifteen 
“  feet  high,  befides  one  cubit  allowed  for  the 
“  declivity  of  the  I'oof  in  the  upper  ftory.  And 
“  it  is  agreed  upon  as  moft  probable,  that  the 
“  lower  ftory  was  affigned  to  contain  all  the  fpe- 
“  cies  of  Beafts,  the  middle  ftory  for  their  food, 

“  and  the  upper  ftory,  in  one  part  of  it,  for  the 
“  Birds  and  their  food,  and  the  other  part  for 
“  Noah,  his  family,  and  utenfils. 

“  Now  it  may  clearly  be  made  out,  that  each 
“  of  thefe  ftories  was  of  a  fufficient  capacity  for 
“  the  containing  all  thofe  things  to  which  they 
“  are  affigned;  even  fuppofing  the  Cubit  to  be 
“  (at  the  loweft  computation)  but  a  foot  and 
“  half  in  length. 

“  For  the  more  diftindt  clearing  up  of  this,  I . 
“  fliall  firft  lay  down  feveral  tables  of  the  divers 
“  fpecies  of  beafts  that  were  to  be  received  into 
“  the  Ark,  with  their  different  kinds  of  food, 
“  containing  both  the  number  appointed  for  each 
"  of  them,  namely,  the  clean  by  fevens,  and  the 
“  unclean  by  pairs,  together  with  a  conjecture 
“  (for  the  greater  facility  of  the  calculation)  what 
“  proportion  each  of  them  may  bear  either  to  a 
“  beef,  or  a  fiieep,  or  a  wolf;  and  then  what 
“  kind  of  room  may  be  allotted  to  the  making 
“  of  fufficient  ftails  for  their  reception. 
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Feet. 


Horfe  — 
AiTe  — 
Camel  — 
Elephant  — 
Bull  -1 
Urus  ~ 
Eifons  — 
Eonafus  —• 
Buffalo  — 
Sheep  — . 
7  Sterpciferos 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

7 

7 

7 
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7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
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Broad- tail 
Goat 

Stone-buck 
Shamois  — 
Antelope  — 
Elke 
Hart 
Buck  — 

Rein-deer — 
Roe  — 

Rhinoceros 
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2  Hog 
2  Baboon 

1  Ape 

2  Monkey 
2  Sloth 

2  Porcupine 
2  Hedge-hog 
2  Squirrel 
Ginney-pig, 
Ant-bear 
Armadillo 
Tortoife 
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2  Hare 
a  Rabbet 
2  Marmotto 


2  Camelopard 
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Lion 
Bear 

Tyger  - 
Pard 
Ounce 
Cat 

Civet  Cat 
Ferret  « 
Polecat  - 
Martin  - 
Stoat 
Weafle 
Caftor 
Otter 
Dog 
Wolf 
Fox 
Badger 
Jackall 
Caragua 
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2  6 

2  6 
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“  In  this  enumeration  I  do  not  mention  the 
“  mule,  becaufe  it  is  a  mungrel  prodadion,  and 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  diftind  fpecies.  Atnd 
“  tho’  it  be  moft  probable,  that  the  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  of  beeves,  namely,  that  which  is  ffiled 
“  Vrus,  Bifons,  Bonafus,  and  Buffalo,  and  thole 
varieties  reckoned  under  Jheep  and  goatSy 
be  not  diftinft  fpecies  from  bull,  Jljeep,  ^n^\goat ; 
theie  being  much  lefs  difference  betwixt  thefe, 
^  tiian  there  is  betwixt  feveral  dogs ;  and  it  be- 
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“  ing  known  by  experience,  what  various  changes. 
“  are  frequently  occaiioned  in  the  fame  fpecies 
“  by  feveral  countries,  diets,  and  other  accidents  j 
yet  I  have  ex  abundantly  to  prevent  all  cavilling, 
“  allowed  them  to  be  diftinft  Species,  and  each 
“  of  them  to  be  clean  beafts,  and  confequently 
"  fuch  as  were  to  be  received  in  by  fevens.  As 
“  for  the  mor/e,  Jeaky  turtle,  or  fea~tortoiJe,  croco- 
“  dtle,  fenernbi  j  thefe  are  ufually  defcribed  to  be 
“  fuch  kind  of  Animals  as  can  abide  in  the 
“  v/ater,  and  therefore  I  have  not  taken  them 
“  into  the  Ark,  tho’  if  that  were  neceffary,  there 
“  would  be  room  enough  for  them,  as  will  ftort- 
“  ly  appear.  The  ferpentine-kind,  fnake,  viper, 
“  Jlovj-vjorm,  lizard,  Jrog,  toad,  might  have  fuf- 
“  ficient  fpace  for  their  reception,  and  for  their 
“  nourifhment,  in  the  drein  or  fink  of  the  Ark, 
“  which  was  probably  three  or  four  feet  under 
“  the  fioor,  for  the  (landing  of  the  beafts.  As 
“  for  thofe  lefler  beafts,  rat,  mouje,  mole,  as  like- 
“  wife  for  the  feveral  fpecies  of  infedls,  there  can 
“  be  no  reafon  to  queftion,  but  that  thefe  may 
“  find  fufficient  room  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Ark, 
“  without  having  any  particular  ftalls  appointed 
“  for  them. 

“  It  appears  by  the  foregoing  tables,  that  the 
“  beafts  of  the  rapacious  carnivorous  kinds,  to  be 
“  brought  into  the'/fr^  by  pairs,  were  but  forty 
“  in  ail,  or  twenty  pairs  ;  which,  upon  a  fair  cal- 
“  culation,  are  fuppofed  equivalent,  as  to  the  bulk 
“  of  their  bodies  and  their  food,  unto  twenty- 
“  {evenvDolves  ■,  but  for  greater  certainty,  let  them 
“  be  fuppofed  equal  to  thirty  vcolves ;  and  let  it 
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“  be  farther  fuppofed,  that  fix  evolves  will  every 
“  day  devour  a  whole  feep,  which  all  men  will 
“  readily  grant  to  be  more  than  fiifficient  for 
“  their  neceffary  fuftenance :  according  to  this 
“  computation,  five  Jheep  muft  be  allotted  to  be 
“  devoured  for  food  each  day  of  the  year,  which 
“  amounts  in  the  whole  to  182  c. 

“  Upon  thefe  fuppolitions  there  muft  be  con- 
“  venient  room  in  the  lower fory  of  the  Ark,  to 
“  contain  the  fore-mentioned  Ibrts  of  beafts,  which 
“  were  to  be  preferved  for  the  propagation  of 
“  their  kinds,  befides  i^z^feep,  which  were  to 
“  be  taken  in  as  food  for  the  rapacious  beafs. 

“  And  tho  there  may  leem  no  juft  ground  of 
“  exception,  if  thefe  beafts  fliould  be  ftowed  clofe 
“  together,  as  is  now  ufual  in  fliips,  when  they 
aie  to  be  tranlported  for  any  long  voyage  j  yet 
I  fhall  not  take  any  fuch  advantage,  but  afford 
them  fuch  fair  ftalis,  or  cabins,  as  may  be  abun- 
“  dantly  fufficient  for  them  in  any  kind  of  pofturc, 
either  ftanding,  or  lying,  or  turning  themfelves, 

“  as  likewife  to  receive  ail  the  dung  that  firould 
proceed  from  them  for  a  whole  year. 

“  And  that  the  lower  ftory  of  the  Ark  was  of 
a  fufficient  capacity  for  thefe  purpofes,  will  ap- 
“  pear  from  the  following  conftderations. 

“  ^  First,  let  a  partition  of  fifteen  feet  wide 

D  2  “  be, 


'  Billiop  has  here  annexed  a  targe  folio  Dran.v!ii?  of  the 
U-iver  Story  of  the  Ark,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  the  animals  in  it. 
Put  1  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  his  meaning  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  reader  may  apprehend  it,  without  the  Draup-ht;  tho’ if  he 
be  very  curious  I  would  advife  him  to  refer  to  thatj'^or  rather  to  a 
more  compleat  Drawing,  reprefented  in  the  Gentlemans  Ma^rascine 
iQV  February  1749;  wherein  eqjery  Story  of  the  Ark,  and  the  din 
pojitton  01  e^very  that  was  to  be  contained  therein,  are  deli¬ 

neated  in  a  moil  judicious  maimer,  from  a  Dutch  Author, 
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"  be  marked  ofF,  length-ways,  at  each  end  of  the 
“  Ark.  Now  the  breadth  of  the  Ark  being 
“  feventy-five  feet,  thefe  partitions  rnuft  contain 
“  in  them  five  Areas  of  fifteen  feet  fquare,  and  an 
“  area  of  five  feet  fquare  being  fufficient  to  con- 
“  tain  four  flieep,  therefore  one  of  fifteen  feet 
“  fquare  muft  be  capable  of  thirty-fix  flieep. 

“  Allowing  one  of  thefe  areas  at  each  end  for 
“  flairs,  there  will  eight  of  them  remain,  (viz.  four 
“  at  each  end)  to  be  reckoned ’for  the  containing 
“  of  fheep ;  which  eight  will  be  capable  of  re- 
“  ceiving  288  Jheep. 

“  Besides  thefe  partitions  at  the  end,  let  two 
“  other  areas  be  marked  off,  palling  along  the 
“  middle  of  the  floor  length-w'ays  of  the  Ark, 
“  each  of  them  25  feet  v/ide,  and  about  200 
“  feet  long.  Now  fuppofing  thefe  middle  areas 
“  to  be  defigned  alfo  for  peep-,  an  area  of  25 
feet  fquare  muft  be  capable  of  holding  100, 
“  and  there  being  fixteen  of  thefe,  they  muft  be 
“  capable  of  containing  1 600  fheep,  which  being 
“  added  to  the  former  number  of  288,  will  make 
“  1888,  fomewhat  more  than  1825,^  the  number 
“  affio-ned  that  were  to  be  taken  in  for  food. 

“  On  each  fide  of  the  middle  areas  for  the  flieep, 
“  let  us  fuppofe  a  paffage  of  feven  feet  wide,  for 
“  the  more  convenient  accefs  to  the  llieep,  and 
“  the  ftalls  that  are  to  ferve  for  the  other  beafts. 

‘‘  On  this  divifion  of  the  lomoer  jioor  of  the  Ark, 
“  there  will  remain  four  other  areas  (two  on  each 
fide  of  the  middle  areas  for  the  Iheep)  each 
“  of  them  18  feet  wide,  and  200  feet  long, 
“  which  will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  con- 

“  tain  the  facial  beafts  which  were  to  be  pre- 

“  ferved 
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“  ferved  for  the  propagating  of  their  kind ;  for 
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“  which,  in  the  foregoing  tables,  there  is  allotted 
“  to  the  length  of  the  flails  only  61 1  feet,  be- 
“  fides  the  largenefs  of  the  flails  allowed  to  each 

of  them.  So  that  upon  this  fair  computation, 
“  there  will  be  very  near  two  hundred  feet  over- 
“  plus  in  this  lower  dory,  for  the  reception  of  any 
“  other  bead  not  yet  enumerated,  or  difeovered. 

“  The  next  thing  to  be  cleared  up,  is  the  ca- 
“  pacity  of  tYit  fecond  Sto7y  for  containing  a  years 
“  provifion  of  food.  In  order  to  which  ’tis  to  be 
“  cbferved,  that  the  feveral  beads  feeding  on 
“  hay  were  before,  upon  a  fair  calculation,  fup- 

pofed  equal  to  ninety-two  beeves  :  but  to  pre- 
“  vent  all  kind  of  cavils  which  may  be  made  at 
“  the  proportioning  of  them,  let  them  be  as  a 
“  100,  befides  the  1  8 2  5  taken  in  for  food. 
“  But  now,  becaufe  thefe  are  to  be  devoured  by 
“  five  per  diem,  therefore  the  year’s  provifion  to 
“  be  made  for  them  is  to  be  reckoned  but  as 
“  for  half  that  number,  viz.  912.  Thefe  being 
“  divided  by  feven,  to  bring  them  into  propor- 
“  tion  with  the  beeves,  will  amount  to  i8o,  which 
“  added  to  the  former  100  make  280,  fuppofe 
“  300.  So  then,  according  to  this  fuppofition, 
“  there  mud  be  fufiicient  provifion  of  hay  in  the 

“  fecond  dory  to  fudain  300  beeves  for  a  whole 
“  year. 

“  Now  ’tis  obferved  (faith  Buteo)  by  Columella, 
“  who  was  very  well  verfed  in  the  experiments  of 
“  hufbandry,  that  thirty  or  forty  pound  of  hay  is 
“  ordinarily  fufficient  for  an  ox  for  one  day,  reck- 
f  oning  twelve  ounces  in  the  pound,.  But  we 
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“  will  fuppofe  forty  of  our  pounds.  And  ’tis  af- 
“  ferted  by  Biiteo,  upon  his  own  trial  and  expe- 
“  rience,  that  a  folid  cubit  of  dry’d  hay,  com- 
“  preffed,  as  it  ufes  to  be  when  it  hath  lain  any 
“  conliderable  time  in  mows  or  ricks,  doth  weigh 
“  about  forty  pound ;  fo  that  for  300  beeves  for 
“  a  whole  year,  there  mull  be  109,500  fuch  cu- 
“  bits  of  hay,  (i.  e.)  365  multiplied  by  300. 
“  Now  the  fecond  ftory,  being  ten  cubits  high, 
“  300  long,  and  fifty  broad,  mufi:  contain  i  50,000 
“  folid  cubits,  which  is  more  by  40,500  than 
“  what  is  neceflary  for  fo  much  comprelled  hay  j 
“  and  will  allow  fpace  enough  both  for  any  kind 
“  of  beams  and  pillars  necelTary  for  the  fabric,  or 
“  likewife  for  other  repofitories,  for  fuch  fruits, 
“  roots,  grain,  or  feeds,  as  may  be  proper  for  the 
“  nourifhment  of  any  of  the  other  animals  ;  and 
“  likewife  for  fuch  convenient  paflages  and  aper- 
“  tures  In  the  floor,  as  might  be  neceflary  for  the 
‘‘  putting  down,  of  the  hay  to  the  flails  in  the 
“  lower  ftorv.  From  which  it  is  manifefl,  that 
“  the  fecond  flory  was  fufficiently  capacious  of 
“  all  thofe  things  defigned  for  it. 

“  And  then  as  for  the  fb/rJ fiory-,  there  can  be 
“  no  colour  of  doubt,  but  that  one  half  of  it  will 
“.be  abundantly  fuflicient  for  all  the  fpecies  of 
“  birds,  together  with  food  fuflicient  for  their 
“  fuftenance,  becaufe  they  are  generally  but  of 
“  fmall  bulk,  and  may  eafily  be  kept  in  feveral- 
“  partitions,  or  cages,  over  one  another.  Nor  is 
“  there  any  reafbn  to  queflion,  but  that  the  oth.er 
“  half  would  afford  fpace  enough  both  for  Noah'% 
“  family  and  utenfils. 
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“  Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  doth,  of  the  tv/o, 
“  appear  more  dilBcult  to  affign  a  fufhcient  num- 
“  her  and  bulk  of  neceflary  things,  to  anfwer  the 
“  capacity  of  the  ark^  rather  than  to  find  fuflicieiu 
“  room  for  thofe  fevcral  fpecies  oi animals  already 
“  known.  But  becaufe  it  may  be  reafonably  pre- 
‘‘  fumed,  that  there  are  feveral  other  Ipecies  of 
“  beafls  and  birds,  efjaecially  in  the  undifcovered 
“  parts  of  the  world,' betides  thofe  here  enume- 
“  rated,  therefore  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fiippofe 
“  the  ark  to  be  of  a  bigger  capacity,  than  what 
“  may  be  fufficient  for  the  things  already  known  ; 
“  and  upon  this  account  it  may  be  afferted,  that 
“  if  fuch  perfons,  vrho  are  moft  expert  in  philo- 
“  fophy  and  mathematicks,  were  now  to  affign 
“  the  proportions  of  a  veffel  that  might  be  fuit- 
“  able  to  the  ends  here  propofed,  they  could  not 
“  (all  things  coniidered)  find  out  any  more  ac- 

commodate  to  thefe  purpofes,  than  thofe  here 
“  mentioned.” 

To  the  above  obfervations,  I  may  add,  what  is 
recorded "  by  Parker  in  liis  Bibliotheca  Bibbca, 
vol.  1.  Occaf.  Annot.  13.  that  Peter  Janfen,  a  Dutch 
merchant,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
caufed  a  fliip  to  be  built  for  him,  anfwering,  in 
its  refpedlive  proportions,  to  thofe  of  Noah's  ark, 
the  length  of  it  being  120  feet,  the  breadth  of 
it  20,  and  the  depth  of  it  12.  At  firft,  this  was 
looked  upon  no  better  than  a  fanatical  Vifion 
of  this  Janfen  (who  was  by  profeffion  a  Menoniji) 
and  whilft  it  was  building,  he  and  his  ffiip 
were  made  the  fport  of  the  ieamen,  as  much  as 
Noah  and  his  ark  could  be.  But  afterwards,  it 
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was  found,  that  fliips,  built  in  this  fafhion,  were, 
in  the  time  of  peace,  beyond  all  others  mofl:  com¬ 
modious  for  commerce  j  becaufe  they  would  hold 
a  third  part  more,  without  requiring  any  more 
hands,  and  were  found,  far  better  rumen  than 
any  made  before. 

And  tho’  Mofes  could  not  but  forefee,  that  fuch 
objedtions  as  thefe  would  be  raifed  againft  his  ac¬ 
count,  yet  he  left  ihto  ftand  the  teft,  barely  re¬ 
lating  the  fadt,  not  anxioufly  explaining  the  reafon 
ot  every  thing;  well  knowing  that  he  was  di- 
redted  in  what  he  faid  by  Infinite  Wijdom,  who 
would  order  all  things  in  meafure,  and  number,  and 
o.veight ;  and  quite  iatisfied,  that  if  man  would  but 
adt  the  proper  part,  and  ufe  his  reafon  aright,  that 
is,  not  judge  till  he  had  well  weighed  and  con- 
lidered  the  fubjedl,  the  juflnefs  and  propriety 
of  what  he  related  would  eminently  appear. 
Hence,  by  the  way,  we  may  fee  the  great  necef- 
fity  of  much  natural  knowledge  in  order  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  philofophical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  Mofes  did  not  fuit  his  defcriptions  of  things 
to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar,  but  wrote  for  the 
mod  improved  Underdandings. 

Again  ;  as  it  was  neceffary  that  t<wo  at  lead  of 
each  fpecies  of  animals  of  the  land  and  air,  and  thefe 
a  male  and  female  (for  future  propagation)  fhould 
be  taken  into  the  Ark,  fo  it  w'as  impoffible  that' 
JSloah  and  his  family  of  themfelves  could  have 
colledled  them  together ;  many  of  the  creeping 
kmd  are  fo  fmall  as  to  efcape  the  human  fight, 
iinadided  by  the  bed  glades,  and  probably  many 
there  are  that  cannot  be  difcerned  even  by  the 
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help  of  them,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  difcover  which 
are  male  and  whlich  female  •,  others  are  of  fo  fwift 
a  flight,  or  of  fo  wild  and  rapacious  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  caught  and  tamed  by  man  :  God 
therefore  muff  have  diredfed  the  feveral  kinds  in 
fuitablc  numbers  to  the  Ark  (probably  in  the  man¬ 
ner  he  influenced  them  to  come  to  Adam,  when 
they  were  firff  named,  Gen.  ii.  19.)  Agreeably  to 
th  is  Mofes  informs  us,  that  die  fame  divine  Perfon 
who  forewarned  Noah  of  the  flood,  alTured  him, 
that  t’wo  [or  rather,  as  the  word  may  be  render’d, 
couples  j  for  more  than  two  of  fome  fpecies  were 
taken  in]  of  every  fort  faoidd  come  unto  him  to  be 
kept  alive,  Gen.  vi.  20. 

All  thele  articles  were  neceffary  to  be  knowm, 
all  thefe  preparations  neceffary  to  be  made  by  thofe 
who  could  poffibly  be  faved,  and  anlwer  the  end 
of  their  falvation  (by  being  able  to  replenifh  the 
Earth  with  a  flock  of  its  former  inhabitants)  in 
fuch  a  Flood  as  was  That  in  the  time  of  Noah. 
But  thefe  articles  could  not  be  known,  nor  could 
thefe  preparations  be  made,  without  divine  ajfift- 
ance ;  flich  affiflance  therefore  was  undeniably  given 
'toNoah-,  and  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  all 
thofe,  who  had  it  not,  perifhed.  Hence  our  Sa¬ 
viour  reprefents  the  Flood  as  coming  upon  the 
ungodly  quite  unexpedledly.  Matt.  xxiv.  38.  In 
the  days  that  were  before  the  flood,  they  were  eating 
and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
until  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and 
KNEW  NOT  until  the  food  came  and  took  them  all 
away.  Surely  then  none  either  did  or  could 
efcape  •,  for  if  even  a  few  had  reached  the  liigheft 

mountains. 


mountains,  ytt  as  they  had  had  no  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  theml'elves  with  food  and  the  common  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  they  muft  foon'  have  perithed 
thro’  hunger. 

Again  ;  had  not  the  Deluge  been  univerfal, 
but  partial  only,  and  extended  even  over  one  half 
of  the  globe,  there  certainly  had  been  no  need  of 
the  Ad'k.  Noah  and  his  family  might  have  re- 
tired  irom  the  dellrudlion,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Lot  and  his  family  did  from  that  of  and 

the  countries  adjacent,  into  fome  other  part  of  the 
earth ;  and  this  might  have  been  done  in  much 
lefs  time,  and  with*  far  lefs  care  and  trouble,  than 
to  have  built  fo  large  a  veilel  as  the  Ark  was,  and 
prepared  all  the  necelfary  things  for  the  fafety  of 
the  animals  that  were  to  be  included.  At  lead 
had  the  Deluge  been  partial,  there  had  been  no 
occalion  of  taking  in  animals  ^of  every  kind^  male 
and  female,  of  every  fort,  to  keep  feed  alive  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth (Gen.  vii.  3.)  for  had  any 
iflands  or  countries,  with  the  creatures  peculiar 
thereunto,  been  exempted  from  the  common  ca¬ 
lamity  (as  our  Author  fuppofes)  it  had  been  need- 
lefs  to  have  preferved  by  means  of  the  Ark ; 
or  indeed  to  have  taken  in  am  of  the  Brute-crea- 
tion  at  all,  firice  they  might  have  been  conducted 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which  the  Deluge 
reached  not,  by  the  fame  means  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  ark  to  be  faved  thereby  j  many  of 
the  beajls,  fuch  as  are  of  the  fwift  and  v/ild  kind, 
might  eafily  have  efcaped  thither ;  and  the  birds, 
without  difficulty,  might  have  fled,  from  the  ap¬ 
proaching  danger,  into  the  moll  diflant  regions 
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of  the  earth.  But  as  all  this  precaution  was 
taken,  all  thefe  meafures  executed,  it  is  certain 
that  God  intended  that  the  Deluge  fliouid  be  imi- 
verjal ;  and  we  fliall  fee  hereafter  from  the  ejjedls 
of  it,  that  it  really  fo. 

For,  as  foon  as  Noah  and  the  animals  were  en¬ 
tered  into  the  ark,  we  are  told,  that 

All  the  Fountains  oj  the  Great  Deep  were  broken 
up. 

The  Maker  of  this  earth  (who  certainly  knows 
its  inward  as  well  as  outward  ftrudure)  has  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  there  is  a  vajl  colleSlion  op  waters 
within  it,  charaderifed  (to  diftiflguifn  it  from  all 
lejfer  Deeps,  Seas,  &c.).  under  the  name  of  tlie 
GREAT  DEEP;  it  is  called,  Ge?z.  xiix.  25.  The 
Deep  that  lieth  under,  i.  e,  the  earth  ;  and  Dent. 

'  xxxiii.  13.  Fhe  Deep  that  coucheth  beneath.  From 
this  refervoir  all  fountains  and  rivers  receive  their 
fupplies,  as  the  wifeft  of  natural  Philofophers  has 
told  us,  FjCclef.  i.  7.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
Sea  [the  general  colledion  of  waters,  part  high 
up,  and  part  beneath,  the  earth]  yet  the  Sea  is 
not  fidl  [doth  not  reach  the  height  of,  or  run 
over,  its  fhores]  Unto  the  place  from  whence  the 
rivers  came,  thither  they  return  again.  ^  The  fliell 
of  the  earth  is  reprefented  as  lying  diredly  over 
this  abyfs,  or  covering  it,  as  an  Arch  ftretched  over 
an  orb  of  wafer-,  fo  the  Pfalmijl,  xxiv.  i.  The  earth 
IS  the  LoRDh — for  he  hath  founded  it  upon 
THE  SEAS,  and  established  it  upon  the 

FLOODS ; 

^  This  colledion  of  waters  I  have  defignated  by  G.  H.  in  Phte 
the  fecond,  which  the  reader  will  confult,  and  alfo  what  is  laid  in 
Kote 
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FLOODS ;  and  again,  cxxxvi.  0  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord  of  Lords,  who  alone  doth  great  wonders  ;  — 
to  Hiisi  (for  this  is  a  wonderful  and  very  beneficial 
adl)  that  stretched  out  the  earth  above  tlx 
waters.  So  of  the  firf  fediment,  Jirata,  and  laying 
the  fcimdations  of  the  earth,  Prov.  viii.  27.  When 
he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there ;  when  he  fet 
a  Circle  upon  the  face  of  the  Depth ;  wheii  he  ap¬ 
pointed  the  foundations  oj  the  earth.  And  ''Job 
xxxviii.  4.  JPdxre  wajl  thou  when  1  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  earth  ?  JVhereupon  are  the  fockets 
thercsf  fafte'ned  ?  Or  who  had  laid  the  Corner-ftone 
[the  key-flone  Of  the  arch^  thereof?  And  ch. 
xxvi.  io.  He  fet  a  Circle  upQ?t  the  face  of  the  waters. 
So  that  the  fhell  of  the  earth  is  of  a  circular  form, 
comprehending  (as  the  fliell  of  an  Egg  contains 
the 'fluid  within)  an  immenfe  quantity,  of  Water, 
charaiflerifed  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  the 
great  Deep -ox  Abyfs. 

As  this  notion  of  the  earth’s  containing  within 
itfelf  an  Abyfs  of  Water  is  maintained  by  fome 
of  the  moft  antient  Heathen  writers,  and  it  doth 
not  feem  probable  that  they  procured  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  by  any  difcovery  of  their  own,  and 
therefore  that*  they  obtained  it  at  firft  from  Reve¬ 
lation  by  Tradition,  I  fhall  here  annex  their  evi¬ 
dence  as  being,  in  this  refpedt,  properly  divine. 

PLALO  in  his  Phcedon  (near  the  end)  writ- 
etli  thus,  K.i^t  oAtii/  4/1  T^iv  y'o.  See.  And  fuch 
“  is  the  form  and  conftitution  of  the  whole  earth, 
“  and  the  things  that  are  about  it.  There  are 
“  feveral  circidar  Hollows  in  its  in  fide,  fome 

“  deeper,  fome  wider,  fome  narrower,  &c.  But 
^  “  ail 
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“  all  the  Cavities  every  where  perforate  one  an- 
“  other,  and  are  open  at  both  ends,  by  means 
“  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  water  flows  from 
“  one  into  another,  as  into  cifterns.  There  are 
“  alfo  under-ground  incredible  large  rivers,  and 
“  perpetual  fprings  of  waters  both  hot  and  cold. 
“  But  One  of  thele  concavities  in  the  inlide  of  the 
“  earth  is  greater  than  the  reft,  piercing  from 
“  fide  to  fide  through  the  whole  Earth  ;  which 
“  Homer  mentions  in  this  verfe,  Iliad.  ©.  v.  14. 


T>)Ae  fiflsA’,  •n'X}  paSirov  UTTO  yjoi/a;  irt  (3eps9po'/. 

Far  hence^  in  th' earth  there  gapes  a  gulpb  iramenfe. 


“  Which  both  he  elfewhere,  and  many  other 
“  Poets,  call  Fartariis,  into  which  all  rivers  have 
“  their  confluence,  and  flow  out  of  it  again  by 
“  turns.  Each  river  comes  out  tindtured  witli 
“  the  nature  of  the  earth  thro’  which  it  flows. 
“  And  the  reafon  why  the  rivers  flow  thither,  and 
come  back  again,  is,  becaufe  the/lbyjs  has  neither 
bottom  nor  bafe ;  and  therefore  tho’  they  are 
lifted  up,  they  naturally  flow  down  again  ;  as 
alfo  does  the  or  iSy>/r/V  that  attends  thern.i 
And  as  in  the  refpiration  of  animals,  there  is  an 
incefiant  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  air,  fo  the  air, 
that  is  mingled  with  the  waters,  accompanies 
them  in  their  ingrefs  and  egrefs,  and  rail'es 
ra^ina  winds*  When  the(e  waters  ffdi  into 
this  lo-wer  Abyfs.  tliev  diffule  themfelves  into  all 
channels  of  me  fDrino;s  and  rivers,  and  fill  them 
up ;  juft  as  if  one  were  drawing  water  up  witii 
two  pails,  one  of  which  fills  as  the  otlier  emp- 

“  tlci  ; 
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ties :  fur  thefe  rivers  flowing  from  thence  fill 
lip  ali  our  channels  j  from  whence  dhftifing 
themfelyes  about,  they  conftitute  otir  Seas, 
“  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  FoimtainsP 

So  Ilejiod,  Lheog.  1.  i  ig. 

To-poepx  T’/iepOstllX.  fl/jJUoJsjiJJ. 

Rrd  dark  F.  artarus  in  the  Earth’s  recefs. 

And  again;  Homer,  Iliad.  195. 

Od^c  pxduppuTixo  piiyx  flxsxvoio, 

•J-'  ^  ^ 

HTTS^  uTCCVrEC  ZTOTOCIJ^Ot  ^  'UJOCtTOt,  S’CcXOCCTtTXy 

KiZi  TTzerzi  Kpyipzi  (ppsizrz  pKzzpz  uziiO'iv* 

Hor  great  Oceanus,  from  whofe  fountains  flow 

All  Seas,  all  Rivers,  and  ail  Springs  below. 

■  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moft  antient  Heathen 
Authors  often  fpeak  of  Oceanus  [under  which 
term  they  comprehended  the  immenfe  body  of 
water  within  the  Earth,  as  well  as  that  without] 
as  the  Parent  of  their  Gods ;  as  indeed  He  was ; 
for  the  fubfidence,  or  retirement  of  the  great 
Abyfs  (at  the  end  of  the  Deluge)  to  its  original 
bed,  the  Bofom  of  the  Earth,  reftored  to  them 
the  Lights  of  Heaven  (which  they  worlhiped  as 
Gods)  and  the  ufe  of  th.t  Earth,  fee  Gen.  viii.  22. 

So  Homer  (Iliad.  200.)  makes  funo  Ipeak 
thus :  .  , 


Ei^(  yocp  opo’xsiiyi  zToXv!pop^v  Wtiparx  yxirn, 
'ilKSZVOi/  Tf,  S’fWJ/  ym<TiV^  TriS’uv,  &C. 
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^hen  J}je — I  hajie  to  thofe  remote  abodes^ 

Where  the  Great  Parents  of  the  deathlefs  Gods^ 
^he  reverend  Ocean  and  grey  Tethys  reign^ 

On  the  lafi  limits  of  the  land  and  main : 

I  vifit  thefe^  to  whofe  indulgent  cares 
.  I  owe  the  nurfmg  of  my  tender  years.  ^ 

But  more  particularly  Orpheus  in  his  hymns, 
writes  thus,  p.  178. 

D.yizocvoy  kocXsoo^  a(p9irov  cci^v  soyTcn, 

AS'ocvcctcou  rs  Bscov  J/systriv  3'v?itcov  d  uyS’pcoTrccyj 
Og  zsTipixvptLcciuii  yccr/ig  ’ZospiTspfj^oyoc  xvxXov, 

«  ZT£^  TzrocyTsg  'UJorocfAQi  ff  'ujoc(tcc  5'a,?^cc(r(TiXf 
Kcci  ’^oviQi  yo(,ing  zTT^yoppvToi  iHfAccSsg  ocyvoci, 

O  Father  Ocean  !  ^tis  to  thee  I  call.^ 

Of  Gods  ajid  Men  the  Great  Original  ; 

^hee  I  invoke !  who  with  thy  clofe  embrace., 
Surround'ft  the  earth.,  the  feat  of  human  race  ; 
From  thee  all  Seas  and  Rivers  take  their  rife., 

And  Waters  fubterrene  receive  ftipplies. 

And  again,  p,  114. 

ICAu-9'i  Uocrsi^oiov  yocirjo^s  • 

Og  uizisig  TTOvroio  Boc&vrspvoio  S's/asGXoc^ 

UoVTOf/.sJ'cvyf  (ZXi^^TTiy  StZpVKlvTTE^  Sec. 

I  CANNOT  better  ill uftrate  the  meaning  of  fome 
of  thefe  epithets  given  to  Oceanus  or  Neptune^  or 
fliew  how  applicable  they  are  to  the  point  in  hand, 
than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  jraodwa^'d  (vid.  Nat, 
Irlijl.  of  the  Earth,  p.  138.)  “  Thefe  Phcenomena 

it 
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are  not  new,  or  peculiar  to  the  Earthquakes, 
“  which  have  happened  in  our  times,  but  have 
“  been  obferved  in  all  ages,  and  particularly  thefe 
exorbitant  commotions  of  the  Water  of  the 
“  Globe.  This  we  may  learn  abundantly  from 
“  the  hiftories  of  former  times  j  and  it  was  for 
“  this  reafon  that  many  of  the  antients  conclud- 
“  ed,  rightly  enough,  that  they  were  caufed  by 
“  the  impulfes  and  fluduation  of  water  in  the 
bowels  of  the  Earth.  And  therefore  they  very 
“  frequently  called  Neptune  as  alfo 

“  EvoG-iX^av,  Evoa-fyoiio;,  and  T ivaxTo^io'yixirs  ;  by  all 
which  Epithets  they  denoted  his  power  of 
“  Shaking  the  Earth.  They  fuppofed  that  he 
“  prelided  over  ail  water  whatever,  as  well  that 
“  within  the  Earth,  as  the  Sea,  and  the,  reft  upon 
“  it  •,  and  that  the  Earth  was  fupported  by  water, 
“  its  foundations  being  laid  thereon  :  upon  which 
“  account  it  was  that  they  beftowed  upon  him  the 
“  cognomen  Eixirioxi^s,  or  Supporter  op'  the  Earth, 
“  and  that  of  @i[/.eXi\ixo;,  or  the  Sujiainer  of  its  foun~ 
dations.  They  like  wife  believed  that  he,  having 
“  a  full  fway  and  command  over  the  Water, 
“  had  power  to  ftill  and  compofe  it,  as  well  as 
“  to  move  and  difturb  it,  and  the  Earth  by  means 
“  of  it :  and  therefore  they  alfo  gave  him  the 
“  name  of  or  the  EJlabUfner ;  under 

“  which  name  feveral  temples  were  confecrated 
“  to  him,  and  Sacrifices  offered,  whenever  an 
“  Earthqualce  happened,  to  pacify,  and  appeafe 
“  him  j  rcquefting  that  he  would  allay  the  com- 
“  motions  of  the  water,  fecure  the  foundations 
“  of  the  earth,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Earthquake.” 

Besides' 
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Besides  all  thisj  Luxretius  [Lil\ 
gues  thus : 


ar-^ 
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^.od  fupereft,  hmr.ore  7iavo  inafe,  flumlnc^  fcrje^ 
Semper  abundare,  et  latices  manare  ^crmncs., 

Nil  opus  eft  verbis^  magnus  decurfus  aquarutji 
Undique  declarat :  fed  prhmm  quicpuid  dquai 
TolUtur,  in  fimmaque  fii^  ut  nihil  ku77m~  abundeh 
PartiM  qUod  vctlidi  ve'rrentes  aduora  venti 
Diminuunt,  radiifque  retexens  xlherius  Sol  i 
Partim  quod  fubter  per  terras  diditur  omncsj 
Percoldtur  enim  virus,  retroque  retriahat 
Materies  humoris,  et  ad  caput  amnibus  dhiriiS 
Convenit ;  inde  fuper  ttVYa.s  ftuit  agmine  dulci, 

Quu  via  fcElu  fethcl  liquids  pede  detulit  undtCis, 


Behdes ;  that  Seas,  that  fivers  wafted  arid  dic^ 
And  ftill  increafe  by  conftarlt  nevo  fupply. 

What  need  of  proofs  ?  this  ftreams  themfelres  d(3 
firow, 

As  all  run  murm’rlng  to  the  Sea  helovi. 

But  left  the  mafs  of  waters  prove  too  o-fcHt, 

The  Suii  drinks  fome,  to  quench  his  rraturai  heat^ 
And  fome  the  winds  brufh  off,  with  wanton  play 
The)  dip  their  wings,  and  bear  fome  parts  away  i 
Some  palTes  thro’  the  earth,  diffus'd  all  e'er. 

And  leaves  its  fait  behind  at  every  pore  ; 

For  all  return  thro’  fecret  channels  fpread; 

And  join,"  where /r/  they  iffu’d  from  thdr  b-d  s 
Hence  on  the  earth  in  fair  mreanders  play. 


And  thro’  the  valiies  cut  their  liquid  wi 


ay. 
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Of  Chrijlian  writers  that  have  mentioned  the 
Abyfs,  I  fhall  only  infert  the  opinion  of  yohn  de 
la  Hay,  as  his  defcription  is  very  juft,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  comment  on  the  words  under  conftdera- 
tion,  viz.  And  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up.  Faalior  erit  horum  verhorwn  ijitelli- 
gentia,  &c.  i.  e.  “  We  fhall  more  readily  under- 
ftand  thefe  Words,  if  we  inquire  into  the  mean- 


ing  of  the  word  Abyfs  or  Deep,  which  is  nothing 
“  elfe  than  an  hidden  place  in  the  Bowels  of  the 


Earth,  where  the  Waters  lie  hid,  and  from 
whence  Fountains  and  Lakes  have  their  rife  ; 
and  it  is  called  the  Great  Deep,  by  way  of  dif- 
“  tineftion  from  feme  leffer  Hollows  in  the  Earth  j 
for  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  Mother  of  them  all, 
to  whom  they  are  all  joined  by  Veins  and 
Paffages :  the  Fountains  therefore  of  that  Great 
Abyfs  were  broken  up,  is,  as  if  he  had  faid, 
fuch  a  Quantity  of  Water  burft  from  that 
Great  Deep,  that  its  common  Outlets  were 
broke  or  burft  ooen,  like  a  Land-flood,  when 
it  meets  with  Reflftance  j  the  too  great  quantity 
of  water  breaks  down  the  Channels  and  Banks, 
which,  as  it  were,  imprifoned  it :  but  not  only 
the  Fountains  of  that  Deep  were  broken  open, 
but  the  Sea  came  out  of  its  bounds,  pouring 
“  over  the  Earth,  and  the  Rivers  burft  forth 
with  the  trreateft  Violence.” 

Such  then,  according  to  Scripture  and  Heathen 
Teftimony,  is  the  Conftitution  of  the  Earth,  that 
k  contains  within  itfelf  an  immenfe  refervoir  of 
water,  denominated  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
Deep  ;  the  fountains  of  which  were  broken 
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up,  in  order '  to  effeft  the  Deluge  in  the  time  of 
Noah. 

But  before  I  can  drew  particulai’ly  how  this 
great  Event  was  brought  to  pafs  —  what  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  Terraqueous  Globe  at 
that  time — the  Agents  that  were  employed  —  and 
the  manner  of  their  ading — it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  fornething  of  the  origmal  formation  of  tlie 
Earth ;  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mofes. 

Gen.  i.  I.  D  the  beginnhig  ,  in  the 

firft  place?]  God  created  [gave  exilfence  to]  AT, 
[the  Atoms,  the  Subftance  of  ]  the  Heavens  [VAT] 
a?2d  [the  Subftance  of]  the  Earth. 

Ajid  the  EajAo  ivas  without  form  [a  fornilefs 
mafs;  the  parts  for  Solids  and  Fluids  being  con^ 

fufedly  mixt  together]  and  void,  [empty,  hollow 
within.] 


E 


And 


§  Which  eafy  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  word  BeRASIT 
frees  the  Scripture  from  an  impertinent  queliion  ,that  foine  have 
put  here,  viz.  In  the  beginning  of  nejhat  ?  As  if  Mofes  had  repre- 
fented  God  as  having  created  the  Ptr irld  in  the  hefnnino'  of  the 
PVorld,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Time  (which  is  the  fame  thing,  for 
litne  began  with  the  M'^crld)  which  would  have  been  an  idle  tauto-^ 
logy.  But  to  tell  us,  that  the  f  rft  adl  that  was  done  in  the  Hiflony 
that  he  was  going  to  give  of  the  Generations  of  the  Hea-uen,  and  if 
the  Earth,,  and  of  Mankind,  (Gen,  ii.  4—8.)  was  the  produSiion  of 
the  nxsorld  de  nonjo,  or  that  the  Aleirn,  his  God,  created  \l,  is  not 
only  fenfe,  but  highly  proper,  as  it  llruck  at  the  root  of  the 
1  0  atry  then  pi  evading  in  the  world,  wluch  was  the  •■ujorjtyifping  of 
the  creature  inf  cad  of  the  Creator,  or  the  works  of  God,  inllead  of 
od  himfelf.  So  that  as  J.  NeirCnherg  fays,  “  hi  uno  duntaxat 
capite,  primo  Genefos,  puto  plus  docidfje  Moyjem  qua?n  c/cetcros  omncs 
philofophos  et  naturat^  inter pretes  ;  i.  e.  I  think  that  Mofes  has  taught 
as  more  philofophy  in  one  fingle  chapter  —  viz.  the  frfl  of  Gemfis,, 
than  all  the  philojophers  and  explainers  of  Nature  put  together.  So 
I  may  fay,  that  Mofes  has  taught  us  more  theology  in  one  ^in<^Ie 
verfe  of  that  chapter,  than  all  the  heathen  woild  ^could  have  dlik 
covered  bv  any  means  of  their  own. 


I 
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And-  Darhicfs  [dark,  torpid  Air]  <was  upon  the 
Jace  of  the  Deep. 

yhd  the  Spirit  of  God  [RUE  ALEIM]  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  Waters.  This  is  the  firji 
Agent  or  Mover  mentioned  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  towards  reducing  xht  formlefs  mafs  of  the 
Earth  into  fiape.  What  this  Spirit  is,  may  be 
judged  of  from  fimilar  paffages  in  Scripture. 

The  word  rendered  Spirit  [RUE]  is  the  fame 

as  is  ufually  tranflated  Wind,  and  denotes  Air  in 

motion,  as  Ifa.  xl.  7.  The  grafs  witbereih,  the 

flower  fadeth  ;  becaiije  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

BLOWETH  Upon  it.  Here  certainly  the  natural 

-motion  of  the  wind  is  meant ;  as  alfo  it  is  in  the 

following  paffages,  Pfalm  cxivii.  16.  He  giveth 

flow  like  wool  -,  fcattereth  the  hoar-froji  like  aflees. 

He  cafleth  forth  his  ice  like  morfels  j  who  canfland 

before  his  cold?  He  fendeth  out  his  V/ord  [fymbo- 

licaily  placed  for  the  Light  of  the  Sun  ■,  as  his 

real  Son  is  the  Light  of  the  V/orld,  and  the  Word 

of  Ufe\  and  melteth  them  :  be  caufeth  his  Wind 

}  RUE,  his  Spirit]  to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow. 

Pfalm  XXXV.  5.  Let  them  be  as  Chaff  before  the 

fVind  [RUE],  and  let  the  Angel  [the  Agent,  the 

Wind]  of  the  Lord  chafe  them.  Hofea  xiii.  15. 

Though  he  be  fruitful  among  his  Brethren,  an  Eafl 

Wind  floall come,  the  W mi)  of  the  Lord  [RUE 

JEHOVAH]  fljall  come  up  from  the  JVildernefs, 

and  his  fpring  Jhall  Ifecome  dry,  and  his  fountain 

jhall  be  dried  up.  So  alfo,  job  xxxvii.  zi.  And 

now  men  fee  not  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the 

clouds  [more  properly  it  means,  in  the  fkics] :  but 

the  Wind  [the  Spirit]  pafeth  away  and  clcanjetb 

t: . - 
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them ;  i.  e.  hy  the  motion  of  the  air  the  flcy  is 
cleared,  and  the  light  rendered  vifible.  So  again, 
ch.  XXX vi,  i6.  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnijlxd  the 
Bleavens. 

But  what  more  evidently  confirms  the  above 
interpretation  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge, 
v/hen  the  Earth  was  totally  diffohed^  and  all  things  in 
the  fame  ccnfufed  Bate  they  were  at  the  'oeginning 
of  its  formation,  the  fame  Agent  is  mentioned  to 
have  been  employed  towards  the  reforming  of  it,' 
^'iz.  Gen.  viii.  i.  AndGon  made  a  Wind  [RUE, 
the  Spirit]  to  pafs  over  the  earth.,  and  the  waters 
afivaged.  Here  certainly  a  ^notion  in  the  air  is 
meant,  and  as  certainly  it  is  to  be  underftood  in 
the  former  cafe,  when  we  are  told,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters-,  i.  e. 
God  by  his  immediate  power  caufed  a  motion  or, 
raifed  an  agitation  in  the  (before)  dark,  ftagnant 
Air  around  the  earth,  (and  it  is  called  His  Spirit, 
becaufe  he  alone  did,  or  indeed  could,  produce 
fuch  a  motion)  which  MeReHPeT,  moved.  This 
word  in  the  original,  as  his  Lordfhip  of  Clogher 
obferves  (who  alfo  allows  that  the  Spirit  here 
fpoken  of  is  the  Air  ^)  fignifies  properly  “  a 

Eg  ”  f liver  in g 


Se6  his  Vindicatlcft  of  the  hpcyies  og  the  Old  eitid  fte-w  TdePotnefif , 
pff-  P’  antient  writers  have  thus  interpreted  it,  as 

Philo  Judaeus,  Martin  de  Borhai,  Joannes  Mariana,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  Fathers,  were  of  this  opinion,  as  his  l.ordfhip  ob- 
ierves.  And  even  Hobbes  (whofe  opinion  may  pleafe  fome  perfons 
better  than  any  one’s  elfo)  argues  thus,  (Le-viat.  p.  208.)  “  Gen. 

“  hf  -  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  thenvaters.  Flere, 

“  if  by  the  Spirit  of  God  be  meant  God  hinifelf,  then  is  motion 
“  attributed  to  God,  and  confequently  place,  which  are  inrei- 
-  iigible  only  of  bodies,  and  not Tf  fnbftances  incorporeal  ;  and 
5*  Hi  the  plactj  is  alcove  our  underltanding,  that  can  conceive  no- 

“  tliinsr 
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“  JInvcring  or  tremulous  kind  of  motion,  fuch  as 
“  a  man  maketh,  when  he  fhaketh  for  fear ;  in 
which  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  "Jer.  xxiii.  o.  or 
“  as  a  hen  SJdeut.  xxxii.  ii.an  eagle'\  ufeth  when 
“  file  expandeth  her  body  and  wings  \Jiutte7"eth'\ 
“  over  her  brood  of  chickens  [hdi"  young  ones']. 
"  And  therefore  this  word  is  elegantly  expref- 
“  five  of  the  vibrating  motion  of  the  Air.”  This 
adion  of  the  air,  we  are  told,  was  upon  the  face 
f/  the  waters j  i.  e,  upon  the  Jiirface  of  the  fluid 
turbid  majs  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  would  have 
fiiitable  effedls  upon  it,  /.  e.  by  furrounding  and 
comprelling  the  outfide,  vrould  determine  the 
earth  to  be  of  a  fpherical  or  orbicular  fliape,  as  the 
acftion  of  the  Air  upon  any  fluid  body,  fufpended 
in  it,  at  prcfent  determines  it  to  be.  But  the 
grofs  adtion  of  the  Spirit  alone  could  not  enter 
much  beyond  the  furface,  or  caufe  any  great  al¬ 
teration  in  the  Inflde ;  fome  other  therefore,  more 
fubtile,  penetrating  Agent,  than  this,  was  requifitc' 
to  form  the  (hell  of  the  earthy  or  drive  together  the 
folid  atoms  thereof.  Accordingly  the  next  things 
we  read  of  was  the  Produdtion  of  Light. 

And  God  faid  [decreed,  commanded]  Let  there 
be  Light  5  and  there  was  Light. 

Here 

««  thins;  moved  that  changes  not  place,  or  that  has  not  dimenfion  ; 
and  G'hatfoever  has  dimenfion,  is  body.  But  the  meaning  of 
thcfe  words  is  bed  underfcood  by  the  like  places,  Gcfi,  viii.  i. 
Where  when  the  earth  was  covered  with  waters,  as  in  the  be- 
ginning,  God  intending  to  abate  them,  and  again  to  diicover 
the  dry  land,  ufeth  the  like  words,  /  -wiil  briug  ?riy  Spirit  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  ‘zvaters  fiall  be  dhninijhed.  In  which  place  by 
Spirit  is  underflood  a  wind,  (that  is,  an  air  or  fpirit  mo^ved) ^ 
which  might  be  called  (as  in  the  former  place)  the  Spint  vf 
God,  becaufe  k  was  God’s  woik.” 
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Here  an  Agent  is  introduced,  the  mofl:  fubtile 
as  well  as  moft  powerful  of  any  in  nature.  We 
all  know,  that  Light  palles  freely  through  the 
hardeft  and  clofeft  of  terreftrial  lubllances,  and 
when  its  atoms  are  colledted  in  a  focus,  will  fe- 
parate  and  diilolve  the  parts  of  the  moft  compadl 
body.  Here  then  are  two  very  powerful  Agents ; 
one  that  difplays  itfelf  principally  by  prejfure,  the 
other  by  penetration.  And  what  might  n5t  fuch 
Agents  as  thefe  do,  in  the  hand  of  the  mighty 
Creator  t  No  Command  in  Nature  could  be  iti- 
fuperable  to  fuch  fervants,  under  the  direflion  of 
fuch  a  Mafter.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder. 


if  we  fhould  hear  of  great  and  mighty  events 
brought  about  by  thefe  Agents  in  ever  fo  flnort  a 
fpace  of  time,  nay,  if  the  earth,  from  a  formlefs, 
fluid,  conjufed  maj’s,  ftiould  be  made,  within  the 
fpace  of  a  day  or  two,  into  a  fohd  habitable  Globe. 
To  effedl  vrhich,  thefe  Agents  are  put  in  com- 
miffion  by  the  following  Command. 

And  God  faid.  Let  there  be  a  Firmament  [marg. 
Expanfioii]  in  the  midst  of  the  v/aters  [the 
jiuid,  chaotic  mafs  of  tlie  Earth,  called  Waters  be¬ 
fore,  ver.  2.]  and  let  it  [there]  divide  the  ‘ivaters 
from  the  ’waters.  The  reader  then  will  remember 
that  this  whole  tranfadtion  was  to  be  upon  or  in 
the  Earth,  not  in  the  inidpi  of  the  heavens,  or  in 
the  Air  at  a  vaft'  diftance  from  the  Earth,  as  many 
Commentators  have  imagined,  but  the  wdiole 
tranfaclion  was  to  be  in  the  midfl  of  the  ’waters  of 
the  Earth. 


And  the  v/ords  plainly  imply,  as  others  in  this 
chapter  do,  a  Command  to  tlie  natural  Assents  to 


operate. 


*^’kc  Scripture-liifrcry 
ppcratc.  Light  had  been  formed,  had  reached 


find  aded  upon  this  Globe :  and  wherever  Litrht 

i  •  •  n  ^ 

and  Spirit  [cr  Aii'  in  motion]  are,  there  would  of 
courfe  be  a  ilruggk  between  them,  and  this 
ftruggle  would  produce  an  EiXpanlion,  this  expan^ 
lion  a  divihon,  and  fo  on.  The  word  for  Fir- 
vmnent-,  RaQlO,  explains  what  the  Firmament 
is  i  the  word  hgnines,  as  we  fee  in  the  margin  of 
cur  bibles,  'Expanfton,  and  the  meaning  is,  Let 
the  Light  and  Spirit  expand  and  diffufe  them- 
felves,  and  let  them  prefs  into  the  mixture,  called 
W(iieri ;  and  let  them  ad  /«,  among.,  or  bet%veen 
the  parts  of  it,  and  drive  the  folid  parts  together, 
and  thereby  make  zfeparation,  and  with  the  parts 
feparated  a  divifion  or  v.^all  between  the  waters  ; 
fo  that  one  moiety  of  the  v/aters  fhall  lie  on  one 
fide  of  this  wail,  and  the  other  on  the  other  fide. 

To  explain  how  this  was  done :  The  Earth, 
V.'e-  are  told,  was  created,  void,  (Genefis  i.  2.) 

e,  hollo-xt',  empty  %vithin  (as  the  word  means, 
Jj'aiftb  xlv.  Jq.)  or  with  a  large  central  Hollow, 
(called,  Job  xxxviii,  8,  the  womb  of  the  earth)  hlled 
pnly  with  flir,  as  every  hollow  place  in  the  earth 
at  prefent  is  filled’  As  foon  therefore  as  the  light 
had  reached  this  central  or  mward  air,  there  would 
inftantly  commence  a  conflidt  between  them,  or 
a  ftruggling  this  way  and  that  as  from  a  center  j 
.  ^vhich  is  obvious  to  every  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
cafe  of  a  bladder  that  is  flaccid  or  half-filled  with 
air,  when  held  before  the  fire.  The  light  (wliich 
pot  even  the  clofcft-compadted  fubftance  can  deny 
S  oafiage  to)  iffues  forth  from  the  fire,  and  pene¬ 
trates  the  pores  of  the  bladder,  drives  itfelf  in 
nmonglt  the  gtofs  air,  which  |Xiu(l  force  That  to 

pull^ 


^77is  (^^aru^  (^Atyirut,  t/o'r^/Iiran^^m/Hid 

A . ^£f/is  inn/a.rd (^J^cinje .j  "j  am/ m  t/i^  ^nju/e oj/^ c/artA. 
^a^/n  ar/f  ^mati^^^j2/^aratu/ /^  at^an  ^ tke  aatmart/ £v 
jf/aTU^^TOTn  t/ie  c/^rt/u/  waters  mider  the  firii^^ 

V>  2  .y4/i  or/  of  ^lm^or,yeparaler/ l/io  aolion  ^t/ie  ^rmmn/ (/^ 
^a/iJofrooi  l/ie  fart/^  ai^:ca//er/^<^  waters  above  die  firmameD 
C.  ^/ief/u(f/id//  of  t/ie  (azrt/iJo77?irr/,  l^foeen  ^mo  ot/tj  ^naito 
mlo  varzotu  amr^ntru^ra£a ^Jio7i^,ooa/,Scc,^  tAeactum^ 
t/ie  tmo  £c^a?fej . 

^A^/i/r^.fi/ora/or/nfYi.x^a,.midQ../i/erra^rdt£ofiiJOc^  motrd 
Iv^e/Aor,  am/ t/irn  mZ/td theEarfh.  witkout  form . 


NB  This  Plate  reprefeiitS  alfo  the  Earth  dtiring*  the  height  of  tiir  D  elng'< 
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pufh  itfeif  every  way  outward,  and  diftend  the 
tides  of  the  bladder  that  enclofes  it. 

Thus 'would  the  Expanfe  [denoted  by 

A.  2.  in  plate  Lj  or  expanding  air  adt  upwards 
every  way  from  the  center  to  the  circumference 
cl  the  chaotic  mixture ;  wliile  the  outward  Ex~ 
panfe  [A  i.]  or  the  light  and  fpirit  on  the  out- 
Jide  of  this  globe  would  adt  downwards^  on,  and 
through  every  part  of  it.  And  by  thefe  two 
equal  and  counter-afiing  agents,  the  earth\\  or 
Jolid  parts  of  the  chaotic  mafs,  would  be  driven 
together  into  a  fpherical Jhell  [C.]  at  a  conhder- 
able  diliance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and 
there  be  fuftained ;  and  as  the  earthy  or  foiid 
parts  would  be  driven  together  into  a  clofe  hard 
Ihell  or  crufl',  fo  by  the  lame  adlion  would  the 
jluids  be  permitted  to  flip  between  on  each  fide  of 
this  cruft.  Thus  would  the  Jleell  of  ftone,  or  the 
Earth,  be  formed  between  two  orbs  of  water ;  one 
orb  [B.  I.]  would  cover  the  outward  furface;  the 
ether  [B.  2.]  would  cover,  or  by  the  force  of  the 
expanding  air  from  the  center  be  prelfect  clofe 
to,  the  inward  furface  of  the  earth.  Such  beino- 
the  fituation  of  things,  it  will  now  be  apparent 
to  every  one,  how  the  earth  was  founded  upon  and 
ioxmtd: between  the  waters.— AvA  as  the  fliell,  or 
Cl  uft  ol  the  earth,  was  driven  together  by  the  ex— 
panfive  power  of  the  air,  and  formed  between 
two  orbs  of  water,  fo  the  Firmament  aded  the 
part  it  was  conimanded  op  dividing  the  %vaters 
from  the  waters. 

Anu  as  the  Expanfton  had  this  power  from  the 
C-iCatoi  [fpi'  He  firft  caufed  the  motion  in  the 
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before  dark  ftagnant  air ;  that  motion  produced 
Light;  that  Light  and  that  Spirit  an  Rxpanfion^ 
Sec.)  and  as  it  was  now  immediately  under  the 
influence  of  its  Maker ^  and  adted  according  to  his 
Diredllons  ;  fo  (and  to  prevent  the  Ifraelites^xom 
imagining  "it  to  be  a  God,  and  not  the  work  of 
Go-D,  as  the  idolatrous  nations  did)  Mojes  adds. 
And  God  MADE  the  Firmament  \  and  divided  the 
Waters  which  were  under  the  Finnament^  from  the 
JFaters  which  were  above  the  Firmament, 

This  is  a  further  defeription  of  things,  in  order 
to  prevent  our  miftaking  where  the  Waters  divided^ 
and  where  the  Airs  dividing^  were  ;  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  reader  for  what  was  to  follow.  The 
EtXpanfe^  as  we  have  feen,  afted  from  above  and 
irom  below^  and  by  forming  the  cruft  of  the  earth 
in  the  midfl  of  the  waters,  feparated  the  waters 
from  the  waters;  which V/aters,  thus  feparated, 
would  be  in  two  diftindt  orbs ;  one  [B.  i.]  cover¬ 
ing  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth,  which  there¬ 
fore  would  juftly  be  defignated  by  the  waters  un¬ 
der  the  open  Air^  Pleaven,  Firmament,  or  Expan- 
fon\  in  the  fame  fenle  as  the  hills  (Gen.  vii.  19.) 
are  fald  to  be  under  the  heaven ;  and  as  thefe 
waters  then  covered  the  whole  furface  of  the 
earth,  they  were  more  immediately  under  the 
heaven-  And  as  we  have  feen  already,  there  was 
a  body  of  expanding  air  at  and  round  the  center 
of  the  earth,  fo  the  waters  [B.  2.]  that  v/ere 
diredtiy  above  this  inward  Expanfion,  i.  e,  thofe 
which  were  clofe  to  the  concave  furface  of  the 
earth,  would  properly  be  denominated  JVaters 
above  the  Air^  Firmament^  or  Expanfion, 
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That  there  was  really  a  body  of  expanding 
air  at  and  round  the  center  of  the  earth  (on  whieli 
fuppofition  the  above  interpretation  depends  ;  and 
ignorance  of  this  has  produced  all  the  difficulty 
which  this  part  of  Scripture  has  been  thought  to 
labour  under)  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  being 
afferted,  that  the  earth  was  created  comparatively 
hollow,  or  filled  only  with  air  ;  but  from  the  text 
under  confideration  :  For  ift.  here  is  exprefs  men¬ 
tion  made  of  two  Expanfes,  and  the  operation  of 
each,  as  1  have  fliewn  already,  was  on  or  in  this 
earth.  It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  one  Expanfe 
adted  on  the  outward  or  convex  furface  of  the 
elobe ;  the  other  therefore  muff  be  within,  and 

^  ^  .  r- 

act  on  the  inward  or  concave  furface.  But 
2dly.  had  there  not  been  an  Expanfion  from 
within,  or  from  below,  as  well  as  from  above, 
there  could  have  been  no  feparation  of  waters  from 
the  waters,  or  the  fell  of  the  earth  could  not  have 
been  formed  bet%veen  the  waters ;  for  had  the  out¬ 
ward  Expanfe  afted  only,  it  would  ,have  driven 
the  folid parts  of  the  terraqueous  mafs  quite  down 
to  the  center,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  now  pre¬ 
cipitates  mud,  or  any  earthy  folid  fubftances,  thro’ 
the  waters  of  the  feaj  and  in  this  cafe  the  earth 
would  have  been  formed  as  a  folid  ball,  or  kernel, 
at  the  center  5  and  all  the  water  v/ould  have  lain 
over  it  in  one  united  mafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  atmofphere  at  prefent  covers  the  earth.  But 
there  was  a  Separation  of  waters  from  the  waters, 
by  the  intervening  Jhell  of  the  earth,  formed  by  the 
expanfve  power  of  the  Air ;  and  therefore  there 
was  an  inward  Expanfion ‘i!i?>\nc\\  as  an  outward. — 

And 
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And  as  there  was  an  orb  of  uoater^  feparated  from 
tliQ  terraqiiecus  7nafs^  hy  inward Expaijfiofiy  fo 
it  coidd  be  no  other  wife  difiinguiflied  than  by  be¬ 
ing  called  (as  it  is)  Waters  above  the  Firmament^ 
or  Exp  an f on. 

But  then  a  queftion  may  be  afleed.  How  fliould 
this  inwarct  orb  oi  water  be  fuftained,  or  kept 
dole  to  the  inward  or  concave  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  fo  be  prevented  from  falling  down  to 
the  center  ?  —  I  aniwer,  by  the  fame  means  that 
the  outward  orb  of  water  was  kept  clofe  to  the 
outward  or  conve;x  furface  of  the  earth,  or  as  the 
fea  is  at  prefent  prevented  from  falling  dowm 
through  the  clouds  (efpecially  at  our  antipodes^  to 
fpeak  as  the  vulgar  would  moft  naturally  think) 
or  from  returning  again  to  cover  the  earth  (thef 
the  earth  be  revolved  fo  immenfely  fwift  on  its 
axis)  —  all  which  is  effedled  by  the  comprefure  oi 
the  Expanfe^  or  the  Air  adling  on  the  outward 
furface  of  it ;  which  Agent  might  as  well  keep 
waters  above  it  as  under  it ;  for  there  is  no  fuch 

^  I 

thing  as  mnate  gravity.,  or  natural  tendencies  of 
bodies  to  centers,  &c.  All  7natter,  as  our  modern 
philofophers  allow,  is  dead,  inert,  inactive,  quite 
indifferent  to  every  kind  of  motion  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  poflibly  move  unlefs  impelled  j  and  vcbich 
voay  foever  it  is  impelled,  either  upwards,  down-r 
ward's,  or  fideways,  thither  it  mull:  move.  Sir 
Ilaac  Newton,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  writings, 
Ipeaks  of  Gravity  as  being  no  more  than  Impidfe, 
and  attributes  the  Caiife  of  it  to  an  aiberial  medi^ 
um,  or  J'ublile  jluid'^  ■,  which  way  foever  there-. 
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fore  fuch  a  fluid  impels,  that  way  mufl  motion  be. 
And  with  regard  to  up  and  down^  or  above  and 
bedovo^  every  child  in  philofophy  knows  that  they 
are  only  relative  terms,  refpedting  our  iituatioii 
upon  the  earth.  No  fuch  difference  can  properly 
be  applied  to  the  inanimate  agents  *,  which  mult 
of  courfe  act  uniformly  the  fame,  up  or  down^  juft 
as  they  are  placed,  and  have  room  to  exert  their 
power  :  and  as  at  this  time  they  were  differently 
fituated  from  what  they  are  now  —  there  being  a 
body  of  expanding  air  at  the  center,  as  well  as 
one  upon  the  circumference  of  the  earth  —  fo  each 
would  produce  the  fame  efteft  on  the  fide  it  adted 
againft,  /.  e*  feparate  and  fupport  an  orb  of  water. 

The  Earth  being  thus  totally  covered  with 
water,  the  next  requilite  ftep  would  be  to  free  its 
furface  of  this  fluid,  and  permit  the  dry  land  to 
appear. 

Hence  we  read  the  next  Command  of  God 
\v2i^~And  God  faid^  Let  the  water  tinder  the 
Heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place ^  [or  be 
united^  and  let  the  dry  land  appear.  The  waters  . 
were  before  in  tvoo  places;  one  orb  [B.  i.  in  plate  I.j 
covering  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth  ;  the 
other  [B.  2.]  inclofed  within  its  inward  furface. 
The  former  of  thefe  muft  be  o-athered  to  the  lat- 
ter  j  that  is,  the  waters  that  were  under  the  heaven^ 
or  open  air  {viz,  thofe  which  were  upon  the  out¬ 
ward  lurface  of  the  earth,  and  which  prevented 
the  appearance  of  the  dry  ground)  were  to  he 
gathered  together  to  thofe  beneath  the  earth,  which 
was  the  only  place  where  there  were  other  waters. 
The  manner  how  this  v/as  effedted  by  the 
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Agents  then  in  Commiffion  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived.  As  the  matter  ot  the  heavens  would  be 
rnore  and  more  melted  down  by  the  intense  fire 
at  the  focus  of  the  primseval  light,  fo  would  the 
ftrength  of  the  Expanfion  be  increafed,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  ol  matter  melted,  and  the 
degree  of  agitation  3  and  how  great  its  force  muft 
have  been  on  this,  the  thh^d  day,  may  be  partly 
gathered  from  the  extent  of  its  fphere  on  the 
fourth,  which  reached  by  that  time  the  other 
Qi^bs^  and  even  the  fixed fitars^  as  is  evident  from 
ver.  17.  The  Light  and  Spirit  having  fuch  an 
immenie  fphere  of  action,  and  acting  very  power¬ 
fully  near  the  earth  (as  is  certain  from  the  quick 
growth  of  vegetables^  &c.  on  this,  the  third  day) 
would  prefs  ftrongly  upon  the  outward  llirface  of 
it  3  and  by  the  continual  and  new  admillion  of 
light,  through  the  fhell  to  the  central  air,  the  fv- 
ward  expanfion  would  be  vaftly  heiglitened  and 
increafed  (in  the  manner  defcribed  p.  56.)  and 
-  by  this  means  would  be  made  to  adl  more  forci¬ 
bly  againfl  the  inward  or  concave  furface  of  the 
earth.  This  force  continuing  to  add  with  increafed 
vigour  would  foon  crack,  cleave,  and  break  the 
fhell  of  the  earth  in  many ‘places,  and  fo  make 
room  for  the  waters  that  covered  the  outward  fur- 
face  to  defeend,  or  be  prefled  down  through  thefe 
cracks ;  and  as  the  inward  air  went  out,  the  out~ 
ward  orb  of  waters  would  null  in,  and  fupply 
its  place  j  and  fo  be  mixed  or  united  with  the 
nvaters  that  were  beneath  the  earth.  So  that  the 
two  orbs  of  water  [denoted  by  B.  i.  and  B.  2. 
in  plate  I.]  would  be  now  joined,  and  conftitute 

one 
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cue  Orb,  or  the  great  Abyfs  of  IFater,  [denoted  by 
G.  H.  in  plate  II.]  at,  or  rather  round,  the  center 
of  the  Earth  (for  immediately  at  the  center  there 
would  be  a  Ball  or  Kernel  of  terreftrial  matter, 
formed  from  what  the  Waters,  in  their  defcent 
from  the  furface  and  pail'age  through  the  Strata 
of  the  earth,  tore  oif,  and  carried  down  with  them 
to  the  Duseft  place:  which  central  Ball,  or  inner 
Globe,  is  denoted  by  1.  in  plate  II.)  And  thus  by 
the  Waters  under  the  Bleaven  [B.  1 .  in  plate  I.  or 
thofe  that  once  filled  the  Space  E.  in  plate  IL] 
being  gathered  together  to  thofe  that  were  benearh  the 
Earth,  [viz.  H.  in  plate  II.  where  was  the  07ze 
place  appointed  for  them  alf  the  dry  land  would  of 
courfe  appear,  and  the  command  be  effedfed.  , 
[From  this  tranfaction  we  may  alfo  draw  another 
argument  in  proof  of  the  inward  Expanfe  ;  for 
had  there  not  been  fuch  a  Space  left  within  the. 
earth,  filled  only  with  matter  that  would  yield  to 
the  prelTure  of  other  matter,  and  fliift  at  its  en¬ 
trance,  there  \youId  have  been  no  place  for  the 
waters  to  retire  to  j  but  there  was  a  place  for  the 
Waters  to  retire  to,  therefore  there  was  fuch  a 
fpace  as  the  above-mentioned.] 

Ve  RSE  10.  And  God  called  the  dry  Landy  [that 
which  was  at  firft  immerfed  in  the  waters,  and 
wholly  moiftened  by  them,  but  now  dry,  hard^ 
and  prominent  above  them]  Earth  ^  ;  a?id  the 
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the  are  called  from  the  Root 

Jloriy  &c.  on  account  of  the  turhulent  motion  of  the  Seas  by 
winds  and  tides,  hence  I  conclude  that  mufe  exprefs  tlic 
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gathering  together  ftlie  whole  colleilion]  of  the 
faters,  called  lie  [\.inder  the  general  name  of] 
Seas.  ‘  And  thus  would  the  Earth  be  formed 
Jiiuch  of  the  fame  fhape  it  is  at  prefeiit,  and  as 
plate  II.  reprefents  it. 


From  the  defeription  here  given  how  the 
Earth  was  at  hrft  formed,  we  may  obtain  an  ealV 
folution  of  the  feveral  leeming  diificulties  relatino' 
to  the  Deluge.  For,  firft,  we  have  here  difeovered 
w'here  a  body  of  water  lies  {'viz.  G.  H.  the  great 
Abyfs)  fufficient  to  flood  the  Earth  to  an  im- 


menfe  height,  for  but  part  of  this  water  (viz.^ 
the  orb  G.)  once  covered  its  whole  furface.  And 
we  have  aifo  difeovered  tw'o  very  powerful  A- 
gents,  one  \yiz.  the  Spirit  or  Air  in  a  violent  mo¬ 
tion]  capable  of  performing  the  grandeft  tranf- 
adtions  by  prejfure ;  the  other  {viz.  the  Light] 
capable  of  difplaying  immenfe  power  hy  penetra^ 
tion.  We  have  feen  that  thefe  two  Agents  (under 
God)  feparated  the  Solids  from  the  Fluids  of  this 
globe,  drove  them  together  into  a  hard  circular 
Jhelf  and  permitted  At?,  fluids  to  flip  on  each  fide  5 
and  by  renewed  vigour,  and  redoubled  power, 
cracked,  cleaved,  and  broke  this  fliell  in  various 
places,  and  fo  opened  a  way  for  the  water  that 
covered  the  outward  furface  of  it  to  defeend  to¬ 
wards  the  center,  and  in  its  defeent  to  channel 
and  furrow  the  earth  into  hill  and  dale,  and  alfd 


to  form  and  fill  the 


larger  cavities  of  Lakes  and 

Seas,. 
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condition  of  the  t^ry  land,  in  oppofition  to  [3n  tumultuous  mo-r 
tion,  and  confequentiy  mull  denote  the  fxeduefs,  hardnej),  oi? 
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Seas,  and  by  thefe  means  fo  diverfify  the  furfacd 
of  this  globe  with  high  and  low  land,  with  {land¬ 
ing  and  running  waters,  as  to  render  it  a  com¬ 
modious  and  a  pleafant  lituation  for  its  future  in¬ 
habitants. 

But  as  thefe  inhabitants,  about  1600  years 
after  the  formation  of  this  beautiful  feat,  had 
greatly  abufed  the  goodnefs  of  the  Maker,  forgot 
the  original  Author  of  it,  and  deified  the  crea¬ 
ture  inftead  of  the  Creator ;  God  determined,  hf 
inverting  the  order  of  Nature,  to  deflroy  them, 
and  demonftrate  his  power  over  the  natural  Agents 
to  the  future  race  of  men,  by  bringing  a  flood  of 
Waters  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  fb 
making  the  air  defcend  into  the  place  of  the  water, 
and  the  water  afcend  into  and  occupy  the  place  of 
the  air,  and  by  this  rrieans  deftroy  that  \vicked 
generation  in  the  trioft  dreadful  manner. 

AccoRDitJbLY  God  publifhes  his  Declara¬ 
tion,  Gen.  vi.  1  j.  And  behold  /,  even  If  do  bring 
[MeBIA,  am  the  catife  or  inftrument  6f  biing- 
irtg]  d  jlood  of  ‘Waters  upon  the  earth  to  defroy  all 
flfhf  &Ci 

And  aS  foon  as  Noah  and  his  righteous  family 
WeVe  entered  into  the  ark,  we  are  X.old—I'he  fame 
day  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  Were  broken  up. 

w  HAT  great  deep  is,  we  have  feen  already, 
and  alfo  that  the  orb  of  the  earth  furrounds  it  a^i 
afhell^  and  moreover  have  feen,  that  this  fldell 
was  at  firft  formed  whole  and  entire  by  the  ex- 
panfive  power  of  the  air  or  firmament.^  and  by 
an  increafed  ftrength,  or  redoubled  force  of  that 


power, 


was  cracked  and  broken  in  various  plac 
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in  order  to  permit  a  quantity  water  that  covered 
its  outward  furface  to  defeend  into  the  infide. 

Now,  an  Agent,  that  could  once  by  the  dir<=^c- 
tion  of  its  Maker  do  this,  could  do  "the  kmc  at 
any  time,  when  that  divine  Author  pleafed.  The 
force  of  the  natural  perpendicular  preffure  of  the 
air  upon  the  earth  is  known  to  be  very  <trear 
and  its  lateral  or  horizontal  preffure,  as  in^^cafe  of 
high  winds  and  tempefts,  will  rend  the  rocks, 
and  elevate  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  height.  So  that  the  Power  of  this  Agent 
being  preternaturally  increafed,  and  its  force  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  water  of  the  Ocean,  and  of  courfe 
upon  that  of  the  Abyfs  (which  is  connedled  with 
it,  and  lies  immediately  under  it)  would  caufe 
thofe  waters  to  iffue  from  their  (before)  confined 
ftation,  burft  open  their  common  outlets  or  the 
paffages  for  fprings,  fountains,  &c.  and  flood 
the  earth  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
emitted. 

The  Confequence  of  fuch  an  extraordinary 
Preffure  of  the  Air  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
EffeBs  which  a  fimilar  preffure  of  this  Agent  had 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  recorded  Exod. 

xiv. 


The  IVelght  of  Air  on  every  fuperfdal  Square  Foot  is  above  2000 
Pound  Weight F  —  And  “  fince  the  Number  of  Square  Miles  on 
the  Earth's  Superficies  is  computed  199250205,  and  in  one  Square 
Mile  are  27878400  Square  Feet,  the  Square  Feet  on  the  Earth’s 
Superficies  will  be  fomewhat  above  5 547800000000000;  whence 
“  the 'Weight  of  the  whole  Atmofphere,  or  its  Prefiure  on  the  Su- 
perficiesof  the  whole  Earth,  is  more  than  1 1 095600000000000000 
Pounds,  or  much  about  5000000000000000  Tons  ;  that  is,  - 
the  Atmofphere  comprelTeth  the  Earth  with  a  F  orce,  or  Power, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Fi^'e-thoufa?id  Millions  of  Millions  of 
TonsM  Martin  s  PJoihfophical  Grammar y  page  iSo,  ^liC, 
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■'  S.  when  a  firohg  Wind  fRtJE,  a 
viokiii  i  '--  w'r  Agitation  in  the  AirJ  drcnse  back 
the  ic-r-t'cc  of  that  Sea,  caufed  the  floods  thereof  to 
flatia  upright  as  an  ■  heapy  and  Were  a  wall  to  the 
Children  oj  Ifrael  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefty 
as  th,.y  pqjjed  through.  Now  a  Continuation  of 
fuel',  a  f  orce  as  this  upon  the  waters  of  the  Seaj 
and  thofe  of  the  Abyfs,  would  certainly  break 
open  the  fountains  of  the  Abyfs,  and  raife  the  water 


above  the  Tops  of  the  higheft  mountains,  or  to 
any  height  whatever.  To  one  of  the  above  a£ls 
the  Pfalmifl  alludes,  when  he  fays  (PJal.  xviii.  1 5.) 
^hen  the  fprings  of  water  were  feen,  and  the  foun- 
datio7is  of  the  round  world  were  difeovered  at  thy 
chiding,  0  Lord,  at  the  blafling  of  the  breath  of 
thy'difpleafure. 

The  effedts  allb  of  a  flrong  Wind,  or  a  ‘violent 
agitation  of  the  Spirit,  are  delcribed  i  Kings  xix,  1 1, 
when  Ifaiah  had  an  exhibition  of  fome  grand 
difplay  of  the  Power  of  God.  And  behold  the 
Lord  paffed  by,  and  a  great  and  flrong  Wind  rent 
the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord  j  and  after  the  Wind  [as  a  confequence  of 
this  violent  agitation  of  the  air]  an  Earthquake  j 
^tid  fuch  certainly  there  was  at  the  Difruption 
of  the  {hell  of  the  earth  in  the  time  of  the  de- 
luge.^  "  A  very  terrible  event  this  (fays  a  cer- 
“  tain  Author)  no  lefs  than  the  fhell  of  Hone 
broken  up  in  many  places,  and  Ihattered  in  all 
‘‘  the  reft;  all  the  Inlets,  Under-Seas,  Lakes, 
&c.  made  Fountains  ;  and  all  the  ftrata  which 
formed  their  tides,  and  the  {ides  ot  the  old 
_  Spi  ings,  thrown  up  unto  the  furface ;  fpouts 
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“  of  vapours  to  darken  the  tlcy  .  an  ul  ats 
“  of  water  rifing  like  fountains,  maku;_:  a  dre.,d- 
“  ful  noife;  riling  in  the  fea,  and  run!iirj_  to  Jne 
“  fea,  and  the  fea  riling  and  driving  the  peopie, 
“  &c\  to  the  taountain  tops,  their  iaft  f  .n 
“  where  they  wi da  fright,  rain,  or  hun-: 

“  perillied ;  or  thofe,  who  feirvived  'rlD  the  r- 
“  ters  came,  were  deftroyed  by  them.” 

■  And  thus  alfo  the  beginning,  prceefs,  and 
completion  of  the  deluge  are  deferibed  >!!  the  book 
'of  yoh,  ch.  xxxviii.  8.  /^'ho  poured  cut  "  (lavs 
God)  the  fea  thro’  doors,  when  it  brake  forth,  as 
if  it  had  ijfued  out  of  the  womb  ?  When  I  made  the 
Cloud  [grofs  air]  the  garment  thereof,  and  thick 
darknefs  [condenfed,  ftagnant  air]  a  fwaddling- 
b  and  for  it  [this  mull:  have  been  at  the  time  when 
the  flood  was  at  the  higheft,  when  the  inivard  Air 
or  Firmament  (or  the  air  which  had  prelfed  upon 
and  at  laft  broke  its  way  through  the  lliell  of  the 
earth)  had  driven  out  great  part  of  the  water  of, 
the  abyfs,  occupied  its  place,  and  fupported  the 
'  remaining  part  of  the  water  againll  the  inward  or 
concave  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  the  out¬ 
ward  Air  or  Firmament,  furrounded  and  com- 
piell’ed  the  upper  orb  of  water,  clofe  to  the  out¬ 
ward  furface  of  the  earth].  And  then  I  brake  up 
for  it  my  decreed  place,  [/.  e.  the  Ihell  of  the  earth 
which  1  had  formed  and  eftablillied  between  the 
waters ;  and  by  breaking  this,  permitted  the  up¬ 
per  Waters  to  go  to  their  appointed  place-,  and 
when  once  retired  thither]  i  fet  bars  and  doors, 

and 
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nnd fold,  Jrlitherto  fealt  thou  come,  but  no  further  j 
o.nd  here  f.  all  thy  proud  waves  be  flayed. 

But  what  is  inorethan  all  this,  an  ef  ’cB greater 
thaii  the  difrupticn  of  the  fountains  of  the  Abyfsy 
is  That  which  follows, 


And  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

,  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  the  only  Author  I  know 
of,  who  has  properly  explained  thefe  words,  1 
fliall  therefore  give  the  reader  liis  explication  j 
M.ofes'i  Principia,  p.  70.  “  I'he  windows  of  he a- 
“  ven  have  been  taken  for  imaginary  falls  of  wa~ 
“  ter  from  above  the  heavens,  from  the  clouds, 
from  the  air  turning  into  veater,  &c.  Synop. 
“  Crit.  Tom.  i.p.  97.  “  Cataradlre  cAi,  &c.  /.  e. 
“  Phe  Cataradls  of  heaven, — the  windows,  holes, 
“  openings,  or  cataradls  of  heaven,  i.  e.  of  the 
“  Air,  as  Gen.  i.  7.  Ifai.  xxiv.  1 8.”  Crit.  Sac. 
Tom.  I.  p.  147.  “  Nam CataraBce,  tejie  Hiero- 
“  nimo,  &c.  i.  e.  For  a  CataraB,  according  to  St. 
“  feroni,  is  a  hole  in  a  wall,  fuch  as  fmoak  gets 
"  through.  Ifai.  lx.  Z.as  doves  CDnh’TlIN*  VK(by 
“  Sym.  to  their  doors,  to  their  windows. 

“  Ifai.  xxiv.  18.  Phe  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened-, — li.  6.  Phe  heavens  floall  vanijh  like 
“  Jinoak.  ’Tis  plain,  CataraBce  hgnify  windows, 
“  holes,  liuices,  or  flood-gates,  or  cracks,  or  chinks 
“  in  walls  or  buildings,  fuch  .as  fmoak  paffes 
“  through  out  of  one  houfe  or  room  into  another; 
“  or  windows  fuch  as  pigeons  go  in  at,  or  cracks 
“  or  holes  in  the  wallsof  great  buildings  or  rocks, 
“  fuch  as  pigeons  creep  into  and  harbour  in. 
This  word  is  moft  clearly-  compared,  and  is 
the  very  fame  they  fay  it’ is.  The  Airs,  and 
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“  the  Abyfs  of  waters,  are  each  called  Gop’s 
Storehouje  j  and  the  wall  between  them  is  the 
“  Crujl  of  the  earth,  or  Shell  of  the  Strata  off  one, 
“  in  which  there  are  innumerable  cracks,  through 
which  HciQ  fumes  or  vapours  or  mixtures  with  air, 
Xxk&jrnoak,  continually  pafs  at  the  fame  pafage, 
lometimes  up  for  rain,  ^c.  and  fometimes 
down.”  °  [So  that  the  phrafe  windows  of  heaven 

may 


®  M^i.  Hutchinson,  in  his  Ohfer^vatlons  in  the  year  1706,  (ift. 
•edit.  p.  93.!  remarks,  (long  before,  I  believe,  he  had  any  thought 
of  interpreting  the  paflage  under  confideration  in  the  manner  he 
has  done)  “  Through  the  cracks  in  the  ftrata  the  water  alfo  pafles 
to  fprings.  —  In  fair  clear  weather,  when  there  is  any  ^indftir^ 
rlng^  and  motion  in  the  Air  aboue,  the  air  helouo  in  mines  palTes 
fo  fenfibly  at  thefe  cracks,  as  fometimes  to  blow  out  a  candle. 
“  But  when  the  rains  are  rifing,  the  moifture  expels  the  air,  and 
caufes  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  it,  or  elfe  a  want  of  circulation  of  that 
air,  that  the  candles  will  not  burn  ;  and  withal  fuch  a  fenfation 

of  heat  to  men,  as  fcarcity  of  air,  in  other  places,  does. _ It 

is  plain,  the  air  will  be  thus  expelled  out,  and  return  alternately 
into  thefe  cracks,  as  the  Steams  that  fupply  rain  fill  and  quit 
them.”  .  The  fam.e  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Woodward \  and  the 
free  intercourfe  between  the  Air  belo<WT^  and  our  Atmofphere  or  the 
air  abo^ccy  through  every  cranny  in  the  earth,  is  fully  proved  ; 
and  the  alterations,  or  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  Baro¬ 
meter,  are  fliewn  to  depend  thereon  ;  vid.  his  Nat,  HijL  of  the 
Earth  illuf,  Tranfatorslntrodufliony  p.  109 — 153.  See  alfo 
Loavthorfs  Abridgm,  of  thp  Phil,  Tranf  Vol.  II.  ch.’iii.  and  Gaf 
Jendi  anipnad,  in  10'^'”  librum  Diogenis  Laeriiiy  Voi.  li.  p.  1052. 

I  may  here  obferve,  with  regard  to  the  text  under  confideration, 
that  the  word  (tranflated  (^vindo'ivs )  is  derived  from  the 

x^erb  vvhich  fignihes  to  He  in  ^uuait,  to  lurk  pr>j:ly  in  a  den,  to 
^atch  in  a  hoky  under  con;er  \  as  Pfalm.  X.  9.  he  lieth  in  wait 

fecretly  as  a  lion  in  his  den.  Job  xxxviii.  40.  7 he  young  lions  abide  in 
the  covert  to  lie  in  wait.  And  the  word  figniheth  a  den,  or  hole, 
or  caoje  in  the  rock,  or  Job  xxxvii.  8.  7hen  the  beafts  go  into  dens 
[::nN].  And  even  the  Septuagint  Tranflation  of  this  word, 
xctT'jLp:iu,Tciif  includes  much  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hehrezv,  as 
Ho^TccpmcTHi ,  is  derived  fvem  KccTctppccoaco  to  ijfue  out,  to  break  through  ; 
and  may  be  rendered  the  ^lace  of  rupture^  or  breaking  through  ic 
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may  here  be  rendered  the  pajjages  of  the  Airs.']^ 

_ _ “  In  the  narrowed  acceptation  the  pajpiges  of 

'  “  the 


alfo  fignifies  a  Gate,  fee  Scap.  text.  So  that  the/«^e  idea  f  2.  hole, 
ca^e,  paffage,  opening,  &c.  is  preferved  in  all  the  above  places,  the 
context  In  Lch  place  determining  the  precife  meaning  of  the  woid. 

Hence  other  paliages,  which  feem  to  differ,  may  be  reconci  e 
to  this  explication,  as  2  Kings  vii.  2.  where,  on  account  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  famine,  a  Nobleman  for  difbelieving  the  word  of 
(who  had  foretold  that  there  fliould  foon  be  a  great  plenty  of  flour 

■and  barley) _ fays.  If  the  Lord  nuould  make  windows  [openings, 

pajlagesl  in  [not  of]  heanoen,  [and  through  them  pour  down/toi- 
and  barley,  as  he  had  heretofore  rained  donun  manna  upon  the  cml- 
dren  of  Jfrael,  Pfalm  Ixxviii.  23,  zi^.]  might  this  thing  be  ?  So  in 
IfaiaKs  defcription  of  the  final  deffruftion  of  the  Earth,  ch.^  xxiv. 
18.  For  the  Windonjos  from  on  high  are  open,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  do  fake.  Fhe  earth  is  utterly^  broken  down,  the  earth  is 
clean  dijfolved,  the  earth  is  mo^ed  exceedingly.  Tlhe  earth  Jhai-,  reel 
to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  Jhall  he  removed  like  a  cottage,  and 
the  tranfgrejfon  thereof  Jhall  be  heanjy  upon  it,  and  it  floall  fall,  and 
not  rife  again.  From  this  laft  particular  it  is  evident,  that  the 
diffolution  of  the  earth  is  here  intended,  which  we  are  told 
by  St.  Feter,  Ep.  ii,  chap.  iii.  lo.  will  be  efFeaed  by  Fire,  and  in 
the  manner  following  ;  Fhe  Heavens  Jhall  pafs  a-jjay  wth  a  great 
noife,  and  the  elements  Jhall  melt  <with  ferment  heat,  the  earth  alfo, 
and  the  moorks  that  are  therein,  Jhall  he  burnt  up.  From  whence  it  is 
plain,  that  this  conflagration  will  begin  in  the  heanoens  aho^e,  when 
the  heavens  themfelves  will,  in  a  manner,  be  opened,  cleft,  and 
di‘vided,  and  ftreams  of  fire  be  poured  down  upon  tne  earth,  as 
was  the  cafe  in  the  deftruaion  of  Sodom  and  Qomorrah',  or  elfe  the 
Lightnings  of  God’s  v/rath  will  be  darted  from  the  clouds  that  are 
on  high,  as  from  lurking-holes,  till  the  whole  be  confumed. 

'And  again,  Malachim,  lO.  where  God,  accufmg  the  ye-.vs  fir 
robbing  him  in  his  tithes  and  offerings,  promifes  (if  they  womd  re¬ 
pent)  that  he  njoould  rebuke  the  defroyer  that  he  Jhould  not  defray  the 
FRUITS  of  their  ground,  and  fays,  Pro^ve  me  noGxi,  —  if  I  ^will  not 
‘  epen  you  the  windows  of  heaven  [the  pfffages  of  the  AirP\^  and  empty 
_  out  a  hlejjing,  that  there  Jhall  not  he  room  enough  to  recei’ve  it. 

In  the  above  quotation  is  the  very  fame  phrafe  uied  as  in  the 
text  under'  confideration,  and  muft  be  underftoqd  in  the  fame 
fenfe.  The  Abyjs  is  called  Go  p’s  ftorehouje  ;  and  the  Jruitfulnefs  of 
the  earth  or  njegetation  depends  much  upon  the  infuences  thereof, 
or  nuater  fent  from  thence,  as  any  one  may  be  convinced  by  con- 

fulting  the  Authors  juft  referred  to,  but  I  fhall  coniine  myfelf  to 

Scriptare, 
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'I  through  every  Jifure,  and.  between 

every  fragment  of  Stone,  and  they  are /o  many, 
'  that  inolt  forts  of  Stone  are  divided  by  great 
“  cracks  into  pieces  of  perhaps  a  ton  weight 
“  -How  far  the  parts^  were  divided,  ^and 
cracks  opened  at  firft,  is  not  to  be  determined  j 
“  but  they  were  opened,  and  the  fragments  difo 
“  tanced  fo  wide,  or  in  fo  many  places,  that  the 
‘‘  Airs  wept  down  into  the  Abyfs  as  fall  as  the 
Waters  came  up,  quantity  for  quantity.  But 
the  Continuance  and  Repetition  of  this  force 
•'  would  by  degrees  reduce  them  fmaller  and 
^  ‘  fmaller  .  If  vve  carry  this  expreffion  of  the  paf- 

“  Jages  of  the  Airs  being  opened  to  the  utmof  exr 
‘‘  tent,  the  Waters,  Ufoph  more  the  Airs,  pafs  her 

“  fcoeen 

Scripture.  EzeUel,  comparing  the  proud  Afjrian  to  a  jJouriJhinu 
Ceaar  in  Lwanus,  nourifhed  by  the  fuhterranean  ^atersy  fays, 
(xxxi.  4.)  7 he  Vi  AT  EKs  made  him  great,  the  Deep  fet  him  up  on 
high  ewith  HER  rhers  \{o  rinjers  proceed  from  her,  the  Deep']  run-- 
ntng  about  his  plants,  and  fent  out  her  little  risers  unto  all  the 
TREES  OF  THE  FIELD:  therefore  his  height  ^vas  exalted  aho<ve  all 
the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  houghs  ^uere  multiplied,  and  his  branches 
became  long,  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  ^jchen 
he  foot  forth-  And  the  Blejfiednefis  or  Fruitfiulnefis  of  a  land  is  at< 
tribpted  to  the  Deep  beloav  as  well  as  to  the  Heaven  aho^e,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  13.  BleJJed  of  the  L9Rn'^^  JofiepDs  Lani  for  the 'precious 
things  of  heaven,  for  the  de^w,  and  for  the  JDedp  that  coucheth 
beneath.  And  Gen.  xlix.  25.  we  have  expreTs  itiention  of  the 
Blejfmgs  of  the  Deep  or  Abyfs.  So  that,  vvith-HoIding  or  clofin? 
up  the  pajfages  in  the  earth,  through  which  the  --vaters^  f  earns  and 
kindly  vapours  arife  for  moiflening  the  Earth,  and  nourijhing  \t%  plants, 
would  certainly  render  a  land  dry,  barren,  and  defolate  and  on 
/  the  contrary,  owning  thefe  pffages,  and  p.ermitting  the  vapours  to 
afeend,  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  fruitfulnefs' or  hleJJ'ednefs  of  a 

The  reader  by  viewing  the  irregular  black firohes  in  the  fi^^ure  of 
the  ihell  of  the  earth,  reprefented  by  F.  in  Plate  11,  may  have 
a  ftill  clearer  idb  what  thefe  paf  'ages  of  the  Airs  are,  and  how  the 
Abyfs  is  the  Storehoufe  fxoni  whence  they  ate  fupplied, . 
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“  t^een  the  grains  or  funds  of  mojl  forts  of  ftone\ 
and  perhaps  it  will  at  fome  tiine  appear,  that  the 
parts  of  the  Airs  pafs  betvscen  every  atom  of 
7  Hone,  and  then  the  words  imply  a  Dissolu- 
“  TioN,  as  it  really  was,  though  executed  by 
degrees,  as  men,  were  deftroyed.” 

As  there  are  other  texts  which  mention  the 
Dijfoliftion  of  the  Earth,  it  may  be  proper  to  cite 
them;  Pfalm'sXvi.  i.  God  is  our  refuge-, — there¬ 
fore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  Earth  be  removed 
[BEMIR,  be  changed,  be  quite  altered,  as  it  was  at 
the  Deluge]  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried 
into  the  midfi  of  the  fea  -,  though  the  waters  thereof 
roar,  and  be  troubled,  though  the  mountains  fake 
with  the  fwelling  thereof ;  —  God  uttered  his  'voice,  the 
earth  melted  [THeMUG,  flowed,  diflohed  to 
atoms^\  So  Job  xiv.  19.  which  I  lhall  tranflate 
nearly  according  to  Pagninus'%  verlion,  that  being 
the  neareft  of  any  other  to  the  original ;  For  truly 
the  falling  mountain  diflohed,  and  the  rock  [the 
flrata  of  ftone]  was  removed  out  of  its  place.  Fbe 
'Waters  ddjhed  the  flones  to  pieces ;  and  wafloed  away 
the  produfls  of  the  dufl  of  the  earth  :  a?id  thou  de- 
flroyedfl  the  hope  of  pian.  Again ;  Chap,  xxviii, 
9.  in  which  alfo  I  fliall  chiefly  follow  Pagninus'% 
yerfion,  He fent  his  hand  [the  Expanflon,  his  Infiru- 
pient  or  the  /dge72t  by  which  he  worked  ]  againfl 
the  Rock  ;  he  overturned  the  moantains  by  the  roots ; 
he  caufed  the  rivers  to  burft  forth  from  between  the 
recks  [or  broke  open  the  fountains  of  the  abyfs\ 
His  eye  [fymbollically  placed  for  the  Eighty  faw 
[palled  through  or  between]  every  minute  thing 
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[e\eiy  ato?n  of  ftone,  and  fo  dijjblved  the 
^vhole\  He  (at  laft)  bound  up  the  waters  from 
weeping  [i.e,  from  preffing  through  the  fhell  of 
the  earth,  as  tears  make  their  way  through  the 
orb  of  the  eye-lid  ;  or,  as  it  is  related  G^;2.  viii.  2. 
hejlopped  the  fountains  of  the  abyfs  and  the  windows 
5/  heaven\  fid  brought  out  the  Light  from  its 
hiding-place  [t,e.  from  the  inward  parts  of  the 
earth  from  between  every  atom,  where  it  lay  hidy 
and  kept  each  atom  feparate  from  the  other,  and 
fo  the  whole  in  a  ftate  of  difolution ;  his  bring¬ 
ing  out  thefe  parts  of  the  light,  and  finer  air, 
v/hich  caufed  the  Diflblution,  would  of  courfe 


permit  the  Agents  to  aft  in  their  ufual  way,  and 
fo  re-form  the  ear  thj.  2  Efdras,  viii.  O  Lord, 
‘wbofe  fervtce  ts  converfant  in  Wind  and  Fire ;  whofe 
'word  IS  true  ; — whoje  look  drteth  up  the  depths,  and 
indignation  maketh  the  mountains  to  melt  away, 
which  the  Truth  witnejjeth,  [which  the  word  of 
God,  and  prefent  natural  ftate  of  the  Earth,  bear 
witnefs  to.) 

I  MAY  here  add  (as  I  have  done  already  with 
refpcd  to  the  notion  of  an  Abyfs  of  Water  within 
the  earth,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  vid.  p.  44.) 
the  teftimonies  of  feme  Heathen  writers,  and 
others,  who,  in  their  accounts  of  the  deluge,  have 
exprefsly  mentioned  the  difolution  of  the  folid  Body 
of  the  Earth  at  that  time. 


Manilius  (who,  according  to  Scaliger,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augufus)  defcribes  the  difolution  of 
the  Earth  in  the  following  terms  3  (Aftronom. 
Lib,  4.  828.) 


On  cutitur 


.,VM 


'iv ' :  '  .-^  ^ 
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Concutitur  l^ellus  validis  compagibus  heerens^ 
Suhducit^ue  folum  pedihus  ^  natat  Orbis  in  ipio  ; 

Et  vomit  Oceanus  Pontum^  fitienfque  reforhet^ 

Nec  fefe  ipfe  capit.  Sic  quondam  merferat  Urbes^ 
Humani  Generis  quum  folus  conftitit  H^res 
Deucalion,  - — 

The  Earth  now  lhakes,  before  tho’  firmly  bound, 

.  And  from  their  feet  withdraws  the  treacherous 

• 

The  7nelted  Globe  fwims  in  itfelf :  the  main 
Spews  up  a  Sea,  and  fucks  it  in  again ; 

Nor  can  the  great  Abyfs  itfelf  contain. 

’  All  nature  thus  was  in  confufion  hurl’d. 

And  the  Deep  gorg'd  itfelf  with  all  the  World, 
Deucalion  only  then  remain’d  behind 
The  Solitary  Heir  of  all  mankind. 

Thus  alfo  Virgily  Mneid,  Lib.  xii.  v.  204. 

- -  Non  fi  tellurem  effundat  in  undas 

Diluvio  mifcens  ;  - - 

Not  tho’  great  Jove  fhould  once  again  diffolve. 

The  Earth  to  Water^  by  a  Deluge  torn. 

The  Phrafe  tellurem  efftmdere  in  undas.,  may  be 
thought  by  fome  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Poet 
for  the  fake  of  the  verfe,  under  the  figure  Hy- 
pallage  but  as  this  effedl  was  really  produced  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  this 
fuppofition.  Certain  it  is,  that  Seneca.,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  that  he.  gives  of  his  Deluge,  fuppofes  the 

Earth 
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Earth  or  the  Land  capable  of  fuch  a  diffolution. 

Nat.  lib.  iii.  c.  27. 

Solutis  quippe  radicibus,  arbufta  procumbunt 
“  6c  vitis,  atque  omne  virgultum  non  tenetur  fcloy 
quod  molle  fuidumque  eft: — Labant  ac  madent 
“  ted:a,  &  in  imum  ufque  receptis  aquis  funda- 
“  menta  defidunt,  ac  tota  humus  ftagnat,  fruftra 
titubantium  fulcra  tentantur.  Omne  enim  fun- 
damentum  in  lubrico  figitur,  &  lutofa  humo 
“  nihil  {labile  efl.”  i.e.  “  Their  Roots  being 
“  loofened  the  Trees  and  the  Vine  fall,  and  no 
Shrub  whatever  maintains  its  fituation  in  the 
**  Soil,  which  is  now  foft  and  fluid.  —  The  build- 
ings  fall,  and  are  overflowed,  and  the  waters 
“  making  their  way  to  the  deepeft  receffes,  the 
“  foundations  fink,  and  the  whole  ground  be- 
comes  a  Bog.  In  vain  are  props  applied  to 
things  in  fuch  a  tottering  fituation.  For  every 
“  foufidation  is  in  a  Aiding  flate,  and  there  can 
“  be  no  firmnefs  in  ground  fo  quaggy.”  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  defcribe  the  effeds  of  the 
deluge  throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  con¬ 
cludes  the  Chapter  thus  5  Scies  quid  deceat,  fi  co~ 
gttavens  or bem  terrarum  nature,  i.e.  “  If  you 
‘‘  would  have  a  right  opinion  of  thefe  things,  you 
“  muft  fuppofe  the  whole  Earth  to  fwim."  And 
{peaking  of  the  fame  deluge  in  Chap.  29, 

“  Maximam  tamen  caufam,  ad  fe  inundandam, 
terra  ipfa  pr^ftabit :  quam  diximus  efl'e  muta- 
“  bilemy  &cjblvi  in  humor  em.”  i.e.  ‘'The  Earth. 
“  itfelf  will  afford  the  greateft  caufe  for  its  own 
“  inundation  :  which  we  faid  before  was  change^ 
able  and  reduceabk  into  a  fluid.-'-TJndare  ergo 

“  terra 
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“  terra  de bet — Incipiet  ergo  putrefcere^  dehinclax- 
“  ata  ire  in  humorem,  ajjidua  tube  dejiuere." 
i.  e.  “  It  is  neceffary  that  the  Earth  fhould  be  as 
“  capable  of  undulation  as  Water. — It  will  there* 
“  fore  begin  to  putrify,  and  then  pafs  into  a 
“  fiuid  itfelf  •,  and  by  a  continual  folution  be  abfo- 
“  lutely  liquated."  And  again.  Chap.  30.  “  Ad- 
“  jice  nunc,  quod  immanes  funt  in  abdito  lacus, 
“  &  multum  maris  conditi,  multuin  fiuminum 
“  per  operta  labentium.  Undique  ergo  erunt 
“  caufe  diluvio,  cum  aliae  aquas  fubinfluunt  ter- 
“  ras,  alia;  circumfluunt,  quae  diu  coercitae  vin- 
“  cent,  &  amnes  amnibus  jungent,  paludibus 
“  flagna.  Omnium  tunc  mare  ora  fontium  im- 
“  plebit,  &  majore  hiatu  folvet.  Quemadmo- 
“  dum  corpora  noftra  ad  egeftum  venter  exhaurit, 
“  quemadmodum  eunt  in  fudorem  vires-,  ita  tellus 
“  liquefiet,  &  aliis  caufis  quiefcentibus,  intra  fe, 
“  quo  mergatur,  inveniet.”  i.e.  “  Add  to  this, 
“  that  there  are  immenfe  Lakes  hidden  from 
“  our  eyes ;  great  part  of  the  Sea  alfo  lies  con- 
“  cealed,  and  there  are  many  Rivers  which 
“  flow  in  fecret.  There  will  therefore  be  caufes 
“  fufficient  for  a  Deluge  on  all  fides,  fince  fome 
“  Waters  enter  in  under  the  earth,  others  fur- 
“  round  it,  which  having  been  long  reftrain- 
“  ed  fliall  break  out  and  overcome  it.  Rivers 
“  lhall  join  with  Rivers,  and  Lakes  with  Marlhes. 
“  Then  the  Sea  fhall  fill  the  mouths  of  all 
“  Springs  and  Fountains,  and  loofen  them  to  a 
“  great  extent.  As  the  belly  in  emptying  itfelf 
“  exhaufts  our  Bodies,  as  our  vital  ftrength  turns  into 
“  S%i'eat,  fo  the  Earth  fhall  dijfolve,  and  without 

“  the 
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the  aflifLance  of  other  cautes,  fhall  Jind  ivithin 
“  itjelf  what  fhall  it.” 

Agreeably  to  this  Defcription  of  the  matter* 
Lucian,  or  the  Author  of  the  Book  de  Dea  Syria, 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  deluge,  fays,  n<*vT« 
iiJoij  lyviono.  i.  e.  All  things  are  become  Water. 

So  the  Pfeudo-Sibyll, 

trai  XTTXVTX,  vSxfri  ztxvt  xiroXtirxt. 

TP  ater  is  all,  and  Al  Lhings  are  dejlroyed  by  TPater,  • 

Lycophron  writes  thus : 

Ot  r]^oc3'vvs  z^ocfTX'j  0jaj3pri(ra$“ 

Znv(^  - - - 

TFhen  Jove,  in  L empefts  raging,  fiorm'd  the  Earth, 

He  daJEd  the  TVhcle  into  minutefi  Parts.'- - - 

“  Where  the  Scholiaft,  If.  Tzetzes,  expounds 
“  riixx%us  by  xfiixov  nroifias,  nxrsKXva-s :  and  that  VCrV 
“  properly,  fmce  z\l‘ Stone  was  reduced  into  Sand, 
“  and  the  hardeft  Bodies  in  the  Earth  into  foft 
“  and  tetider.  So  that  at  the  deluge,  in  fuch  State 
“  of  Things,  2i%Nonnus,m\nsDionyJiaca{Lib.\i.) 
“  well  obferves, 

Kocrj?A0»  ayiO(T^(^  sysvBro. - - 

^he  World  was  unmade^  or  taken  to  pieces 

Philo-Judceus,  fpeaking  of  the  Deluge  (Liber 
de  Abrahamo,  p.  279.)  fays,  Tx  m  -axvr©^  eii 
[xtxv  (puini>  rn;  vSxt^  xvxs'Oi'/iin^v.ix.  That  the  B arti¬ 
cles 

A  sYid.  Woodward’s  Nat.  Hifi.  of  the  Earth  illuftrated,  Sec.  p.  64. 
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cles  of  every  thing  were  changed  mto  the  Nature  of 
Water. 

To  proceed  with  the  Scripture-Hi/lory ; 

Ver.  12.  And  the  rain  [the  vapours  which 
were  carried  high  up  into  the  Atmofphere,  and 
formed  into  rain]  was  upon  the  earth  [falling  and 
fubfiding]  and  forty  nights. — And  the 

waters  increajedy  and  bare  up  the  ark  and  the 
waters  prevailed  and  increafed  greatly  upon  the 
earth  ^  and  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  the  waters  prevailed^  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ; 
and  all  the  high  hills^  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven^  were  covered  \  fifteen  cubits  upward  did 
the  waters  prevail^  and  the  mountains  were  co¬ 
vered.  ^ 

So  that,  there  was  no  high  Hill  or  Mountain 
upon  ajiy  part  of  the  earth  which  was  before  co¬ 
vered 

^  From  mention  being liere  made  of  Mountains,  as  fubfifling  im- 
der  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  fome  have  imagined  that  They  were 
not,  and  of  courfe  that  the  ^hole  earth  was  7iot,  dijjhl^ed  during 
the  flood.  But  fuch  feem  not  to  conflder,  that  the  DiJJolution  (as 
obferved  above)  was  executed  by  degrees,  as  men,  See.  were  deflroy- 
cd.  It  is  faid  indeed,  that  on  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the 
ark  ALL  the  fountains  of  the  Great  Deep  ^ere  broken  up  ;  but  it  is 
not  faid,  that  ALL  the  ^indo^s  of  hea^ven,  oi  all  the  paj/ao-es  of 
the  airs  were  opened  on  that  day;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  theV 
were  all  opened,  or  the  earth  totally  diflfolved  ’till  the  third  and 
lafi  prevalence  of  the  waters,  or  the  event  mentioned  ver,  24,  was 
eifedled  ;  as  the  comment  on  that  verfe  will  fhew. 

Another  objeaion  (not  much  unlike  this,  and  taken  alfo  from  the 
words  of  Scripture)  to  total  dijfolution  of  the  earth  during  the 
Deluge,  has  been  drawn  from  the  Mofaic  defeription  of  the  fltua- 
tion  oi  Eden,  and  the  names  of  the  lands  and  rivers  adjacent  tliereto 
{Gen.  ii,  10,  &c.)  as  exifting  under  thofe  appellations  in  the  time  of 
Mofes.  Now  it  has  been  argued,  that  if  fuch  Countries  and  Rivers, 
called,  exifted  in  Mofes^s  time,  as  did  foon  after  the  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  World,  then  this  part  of  World  was  not  deplroyed 
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vered  ‘ivifb  air,  but  what  was  now  covered  wiih 
water 'y  oi  cow'c'lq  Deluge  ivas  unhjerfal.  But 
an  irrefragable  argument  may  be  drawn  from  thefe 
words  againft  a  partial  Flood,  or  an  univerjal  one 
effedted  by  partial  means,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  that 
is,  by  the  waters  firfi:  wafhing  over  one  part  of 
the  earth,  and  then  the  fame  water  proceeding 
on  and  overflowing  another,  and  fo  fucceffively, 
’till  in  the  end  the  whole  was  drowned.  For, 
according  to  Scripture,  the  water  va(c  gradually 
and  equally,  and  at  laft  covered  dll  the  high  hills 
and  mountains  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  fo  that 
the  Flood  could  not  have  been  of  the  above- 
mentioned  wandering  nature,  as  fome,  for  want 
of  knowing  where  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water 
lay  for  flooding  the  whole  earth,  have  faifly  ima- 
ined. 

Besides,  it  is  altogether  impoflible  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  the  waters  could  have  rifen  to  the 
height  of  any  high  hill  under  heaven,  and  not  at 
the  fame  time  to  have  been  of  equal  height  over 
the  whole  earth  ■,  for  the  parts  of  water  are  diffu- 

five. 
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cruring  the  deluge.  But  why  there*  might  not  have  been  Lands  and- 
Ri^^ers  fimilarly  fituated,  and  called  after  the  fame  Names  after  the 
Deluge,  as  they  were  before,  I  fee  no  reafon,  or  rather  great  reafon, 
why  all  fuch  things  Ihould  be  alike.  For,  certain  it  is  (as  I  have' 
amply  fhewn  above)  that  fame  Agents  were  employed  in  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  as  were  concerned  in  the 
jirft  formation  of  it,  and  alfo  that  they  adted  in  the  fame  manner^ 
and  under  the  fame  direfiion,  and  therefore  may  reafonabiy  be 
fuppofed  to  have  produced  the  fame  Bffedf,  So  that  the  Earth, 
with  regard  to  the  difpoftion  of  Land  and  if  ater,  would  be  formed 
after  the  deluge,  much  as  it  was  before,  and  of  confequence  the 
fituation  of  Countries,  Rivers,  d5V.  would  be  alike;  and  by  the 
defeendents  of  Noal\  (who  were  acquainted  with  their  former 
acions)  would  be  called  after  the  fame  Names^^ 
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having  no  tie  or  connexion  with  each  other; 
fo  that  as  they  mounted  upwards  they  wonXdfpread 
tnd  themfelves  equally  ovi  allfides-,  and  at 

the  fame  time  that  they  covered  one  high  hill,  they 
would  of  courfe  cover  all  others  of  equal  height  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  For  we  are  not  to 
imagine,  without  a  miracle  of  a  moft  aftonilhing 
kind  (which  in  this  cafe  is  not  to  be  admitted, 
becaufe  not  mentioned)  that  “  a  huge  mafs  of 
“  water  could  have  hung  about  any  particular 
“  part  of  the  earth,  as  if  congealed;  or  hood 
“  upon  the  middle  of  it  like  one  great  drop,  or 
“  a  trembling  jelly,  and  all  the  places  about  it 
“  dry  and  untouched,”  as  an  author  obferves ; 
and  then  that  this  faid  mountain  of  water  fhould 
be  removed,  or  rolled  to  another  place,  and  fo 
on,  ’till  at  length  it  had  covered  the  whole  earth. 
This  fhift,  to  avoid  one  real  miracle,  is  only  mul¬ 
tiplying  a  number  of  others  that  never  were  ef- 
fefted ;  and  I  may  juft  add  here  the  obfervatiorl 
of  a  judicious  Divine,  “  that  no  man  departed 
“  from  the  common  faith  upon  pretence  of  avoid- 
“  ing  any  abfurdity  therein  fuppofed,  but  that  he 
“  ran  himfelf  upon  the  necefiity  of  believing 
“  greater  abfurdities  than  any  he  pretended  to 
*'  avoid.” 

What  is  related  above — that  the  water t  pre^ 
vailed  fifteen  cubits  upwardsi  and  (or  according  to 
the  tranflation  of  ‘Jim.  and  d^remel.  after)  the 
mountains  were  covered— does  not  feem  to  be 
fpoken  to  determine  the  precife  height  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  but  only  to  denote,  that  all  living  creatures 
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mufl:  have  periped  in  ficch  a  flood ;  for  it  im- 
mediately  follows, 

ylhd  cdl  jlsjld  died  that  moved  upon  the  edvth^  both 
tf  Jowly  ciiid  oj  cattle y  end  oj  beujl^  and  oj  eve?''y 
creeping  Tdhrng  that  creepeth  upon  the  earthy  and 
every  man.  All  in  whofe  nojirils  was  the  breath  of 

^hat  was  in  the  dry  landy  died.  And 
every  living  fubjiance  was  dejiroyedy  vjhichveas  upon 
the  face  of  the  ground y  both  many  and  cattle y  and 
the  creeping  thingSy  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  , 
md  they  were  deflroyed  from  the  earth  :  and  Noah 

only  remained  alivCy  and  they  that  were  with  him 
in  the  ark. 

This  deftrudlion  of  the  land  animals  for  the 
fin  of  man,  may,  *  at  firft  light,  feem  to  carry  fome 
refledlion  upon  the  wiidom  and  goodnefs  of  God, 
as  a  tranfadlion  unnecelTary  and  unjuft.  But  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  Creator  has  full  power  to  diA 
pofe  of  his  creatures  as  he  fees  heft ;  and  how¬ 
ever  unaccountable  the  difpenfation  may  appear 
to  us,  yet  it  will  always  be  confonant  to  the  rules, 
of  Juftice  and  Mercy.  And  in  this  cafe  it  is  ma- 
nifeftly  lb.  For  as  thefe  creatures  were  made  for 
the  ufe  and  fervice  of  man,  fo  when  man  was, 
in  a  manner,  to  be  deftroyed,  it  was  necellary 
that  they  lliould  perilli  together  with  him,  as 
being  of  no  farther  fervice  :  And  not  only  this ; 
but  had  they  been  preferved  alive  (which  mufk 
have  been  by  a  moft  extraordinary  miracle)  they 
would  have  been  fo  very  numerous  after  the  flood, 
in  comparilon  of  the  few  human  creatures,  that 
they  would  have  defeated  the  very  end  for  which 

they  were  made,  by  overpowering  and  deflroy- 

• 
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in^  the  fmall  remnant  of  the  human  race.  So 
that  it  was  necejfary  -mA  proper  that  they  fhould 
be  deftroyed,  and  begin  again  with  man  s  re¬ 
beginning. 

The  particular  manneiy  in  which  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  brute  creatures  is  notified,  fufficiently 
points  out  the  Species  that  were  to  be  deftroyed, 
-viz.  the  land  animals  only,  as  verfe  21.  All  FleJS 
died  that  moved  upon  the  earth  —  all  that 
WAS  IN  THE  DRY  LAND,  died— every  living  fuh- 
Jiance  was  dejiroyed -which  was  upon  the  face  op 
THE  GROUND,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and  the  creeps 
ing  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven.  So  that  we 
may  hence  fairly  conclude  (efpecially  as  Noah  was 
ordered  only,  Gen.  vii.  2,  3.  to  take  pairs  of  the 
above  fpecies  into  the  ark,  to  keep  feed  alive  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth)  that  the  ff,  or  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  waters,  were  preferved  alive,  with¬ 
out  a  miracle,'  in  their  own  proper  element.  For 
though  the  firft  Ihock,  when  the  fountains  of  the 
great  abyfs  were  broken  up,  was  very  terrible,  and 
probably  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  them,  yet 
as  many  might  have  been  preferved  as  deftroyed, 
as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  the  moft  tempeftuous 
motions  of  the  fea.  And  after  this  firft  ftiock,  we 
are  told,  the  whole  procefs  was  gradual,  both  the 
increafe  and  the  decreafe  of  the  waters,  fo  that 
with  regard  to  any  danger  arifing  from  the  agita¬ 
tions  of  the  waters,  they  may  well  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  preferved.  But  it  has  been  further 
urged,  that  if  they  could  furvive  thefe,  yet  the 
great  mixture  of  terreftrial  particles,  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  earth  was  diffolvcd  in  the  vva- 
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ters,  muft  have  produced  fuch  noxious  qualities, 
that  it  w^as  impoflible  they  lliould  have  out-lived 
th  is  injury,  even  in  their  own  element.  In 
anfwer  to  this,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  earth 
was  not  totally  dilTolved,  or  the  mountains  re¬ 
duced  to  atoms,  ’till  the  Vv^aters  had  rifen  to  a' 
vaft  height  above  them,  (fee  p.  85.)  So  that 
there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  the  dilTolved 
parts  of  the  earth  reached  to  the  furface  of  the 
waters ;  and  even  fuppofing  that  fome  part  of 
them  did,  yet  it  is  a  well  known  obfervation, 
that  in  the  mofl;  turbid  mixture  of  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter,  the  earthy  particles  will  foon  begin  to  de- 
fcend,  and  the  furface  become  clear  and  limpid  j 
and  alfo,  that  in  fuch  turbid  waters,  the  fifh  na¬ 
turally  rife  to  the  top,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Deluge,  would  be  the  mofl  advantageous  fituation: 
poflible  for  them,  as  the  furface  of  the  waters 
would  abound  with  every  thing  fuitable  to  their 
nourifhment,  as  the  carcafies  of  dead  men  and 
animals,  and  all  forts  of  flying  infeds ;  and  the 
trunks  of  trees  that  fwam  upon  the  top  would 
ferve  for  the  fhelter  of  the  Spawn  and  the  Fry. 

Verse  24.  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the 
earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

As  this  is  mentioned  after  the  7ncuntains  are 
faid  to  have  been  covered  fifteen  cubits  (which  was 
only  related  to  denote  the  means  by  which  all 
fefo  perifjed)  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
the  waters  prevailed  anen.v^  or  continued  to  pre¬ 
vail,  for  foj)ie  time  at  lealT,  after  the  mountains 
were  covered  fifteen  cubits ;  efpecially  if  we  con- 
fider,  that  there  is  no  mention  yet  made  of  the 
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fountains  of  the  Ahyfs,  or  the  paf'ages  of  the  Airs, 
f.eing  dofcd-,  fo  that  the  waters  were  ftiil  prefled 
upwards,  and  reached  in  their  real  altitude  far 
above  fifteen  cubits  higher  than  the  mountains  5  as 
many  appearances  in  and  on  the  earth  undeniably 
.evince. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the 
word  rendered  prevail,  fignifieth  fomewhat  more 
than  the  bare  increafe  or  augmentation  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  (though  that  idea  is  alfo  included)  for  a 
diftind,'  and  very  proper  word  for  the  increafe  of 
the  waters  is  ufed  ver.  17  and  18,  and  the  waters 
increafed  [IReBU,  were  multiplied].  And  the 
word,  w'hich  we  render  prevail,  very  juftly  has 
that  meaning ;  it  denotes  power,  Jirength  to  pre..^ 
vail,  get  the  better  of,  to  fubdue  fo  that  by  thg 
waters  prevailing  upon  the  earth  may  be  meant 
(efpecially  as  this  prevalence  is  mentioned  three 
times,  vcr.  18,  19,  and  24)  the  total  fubduing  or 
Difolution  of  foe  earth  by  the  waters :  Mofes  by 
this  exprelfion  giving  us  to  underftand,  that  the 
waters  (in  conjundion  with  the  Airs)  load  aSled 
upon  the  earth  in  fuch  a  manner,  aoid  affedied  it  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  have  reduced  it  to  a  fluid  loofe 
fate-,  at  lead,  this  mud  have  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  prevalence  of  the  waters  j  for, 
■as  the  pajfages  of  the  airs  are  faid  to  have  been 
opened,  and  the  fountains  of  the  Great  Deep  broken 
up,  BEFORE  this  Prevailing  of  the  waters,  it  could 
not  but  be,  that  the  waters,  as  they  rofe  upwards 
from  the  Abyfs,  would  make  their  way  through 
thefe  Pafi'ages,  and  by  continuing  and  repeating 
ibis  adion,  would  feparate  and  widen  the  pores 
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of  the  earth,  undermine  and  diffolve  the  mountainSy 
and,  at  laft,  reduce  the  whole  mafs  into  a  jiuid 
Colluvies,  or  its  original  unformedy  chaotic  condi¬ 
tion,  mentioned  Gen.  i.  2.  So  that  the  Earth  mnft 
no'w  have  been  totally  dipfohed  in  the  water,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word  huo  [Deluge]  compleat- 
ed.  “  '71^X3  (fays  Mr.  Batem  hisCRiTicA  He- 
“  br^a)  fignifies  a  Deluge  oc  Flood,  not  from  its 
“  overflowing  only,  but  from  its  foaking  and  mix- 
“  tng  with  what  it  drowns,  as  the  waters  did  the 
“  earth,  quite  through  the  fhell  of  it ;  the  whole 
“  flsell  of  the  earth  foaked full  of  water,  and 

“  difjblved,  at  Noah'%  Flood.” 

Vengeance  having  been  thus  executed  upon 
the  wicked,  a  polluted  earth  deftroyed  and  clean- 
fed  by  water  the  next  procedure  would  be  to 
form  it  again.  Accordingly  we  are  told,  ch.  viii.  i. 
that  God  (who  delights  not  in  feeing  things  in 
diforder,  but  pities  when  he  diftrelfes)  remembered 
Noah,  and  every  living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that 
were  with  him  in  the  ark. 

And  God  made  a  Wind  [RUE,  the  Spiri  't]  to 
pafs  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  afl'waged. 

The  fame  word,  that  is  here  rendered  IFind,  is 
tranflated  Spirit,  in  the  account  of  the  firfl  For¬ 
mation  of  things,  (as  I  have  already  obferved) 
Gen.  i.  2.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  And  as  the  motion,  then  raifed 
in  the  air  by  the  immediate  power  of  God,  was  the 
primum  mobile,  or  chief  caufe,  of  bringing  the 
Earth  out  of  its  chaotic  Fate  into  its  intended 
beautiful  form,  fo  the  fame  Agent  is  here  em¬ 
ployed  in  order  to  re-form  the  earth  after  its  de- 
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fl:ru£tion  or  diffolution  during  the  deluge;  and, 
of  courfe  the  fame  eifeds  followed.-— The  Wa¬ 
ters  were  before  increafmg  and  prevailing  upwards-, 
but  now  they  are  affivaged,  and  prevented  flora 
extending  their  orb  by  the  pafing  of  the  Spirit 
ever  them.  The  Spirit  had  betore  aded  torough 
the  earth,  and  by  its  impulfe  broke  open  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  yibyfs  and  the  windows  op'  heaven,  but 
it  was  now  made  to  ad  in  its  ufual  way  of  pref- 
fing  only  or  chiefly  upon  the  furface :  things  there¬ 
fore  would  now  be  returning  to  then  .foimer 
oourle,  and  the  iame  effeds  enfiie,  as  had  been 
largely  deferibed  in  the  account  of  the  fiift  for¬ 
mation,  and  fo  needed  not  to  have  been  repeated 

here. 

Hence  we  read  in  the  next  verfe,  Dhe  p'oun- 
tains  of  the  Deep,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
flopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  refrained. 

This  was  no  more  than  a  confequence  of  fet- 
ting  the  Powers  of  Nature  to  work,  as  at  the  firff. 
The  earth  had  been  diffolved,  and  all  the  atoms 
of  the  ftrata  of  ftone  floating  loofe  and  irregularly 
in  the  waters  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  natural  agents 
began  to  operate,  as  foon  as  the  outward  and  inward 
Expanfe  [/.  e.  the  Light  and  the  Air  without  and 
within  the  earth]  began  to  ad,  to  make  a  divt- 
fim  between  the  waters,  they  would  drive  all  the 
Jhlid  parts  of  the  earth  together  (much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fame  Agents  at  prefent  feparate 
and  impel  the  particles  of  flime  and  mud  in  dirty 
water)  into  a  Jhell  or  crvfl,  and  permit  all  Fluids  to 
Aide  between  ;  fo  that  there  would  be  two  orbs  of 
water,  and  one  Jhell  offlone,  or  the  cruft  of  the  earth, 
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between  them  ;  as  things  were  circumftanced  on 
the  fecond  day  after  the  creation,  Ge?t.  i,  6,  7. 
when,,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  foil  d  /hell  of  the 
earth,  the  waters  were  divided  from  the  waters,  and 
the  earth  would  be  in  the  fituation  it  is  defcribed 
to  be  in  by  Peter  (2  Epift.  iii.  5.)  during  the 
height  of  the  Flood,  And  the  Earth  ftanding  out  of 
the  water  at  A  in  the  water  j  whereby  the  world  that 
then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perifhed. 

The  account  of  the  def  ruction  of  the  earth,  and 
of  its  Re-formation,  mutually  illuftrate  and  con- 
fiim  each  other.  In  order  to  defroy  the  Earth, 
the  fountains  f  the  Great  F)eep  were  broken  up, 
and  thepafages  of  the  Airs  through  the  frata  opened-, 
but  at  the  Re-foriiiation,  JAfes  tells  us,  they  were 
both  flopped  or  clofed,  and  even  the  vapours  for  rain 
■prevented  frofn  rifmg.  So  that  the  folid  fliell  of 
the  earth  permitted  neither  the  waters  to  defcend, 
nor  the  vapours  to  afcend  ;  and  of  courfe  the  Shell 
muft  before  have  been  difjolved  to  atoms  -,  for  had 
it  been  only  broken,  or  fradiured  into  large  pieces. 
It  could  not  have  been  fo  clofed  or  joined  together, 
but  that  both  waters  and  vapours  would  have  paj- 
fed  through ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  could  not  have 
been  laid,  tkicit  the  pafjages  of  the  Airs  were  fopped. 

T-  facil  of  the  Eartp  having  been  thus  confo— 
lidated  and  formed  ane%^,  did  not,  and  indeed 
could  not,  rernain  long  whole  and  entire.  For 
as  the  Expanfe  or  Firmament  had  now  received 
its  full,  if  not  new,  powers  of  adting,  the  Lwht 
Cwhich  penetrates  all  terreflrial  bodies)  would 
foon  make  its  way  through  the  waters  and  frata 
finite  to  the  comparatively  thinner  medium  or  (lir 

at 
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at  the  center  of  the  earth  (for  it  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  air,  or  that  part  of  our  Atmo- 
fphere  which  at  the  beginning  ot  the  deluge  was 
forced  down  into  the  Abyfs,  drove  out  the  waters 
•  from  thence,  and  elevated  them  over  the  furface 
of  the  whole  earth,  would  there  continue  as  long 
as  that  elevation  lafted,  and  fo  conftitute  an  in- 
'ward  Air  or  Firmament)  caufe  there  a  rarefac¬ 
tion,  and  fo  increafe  the  force  of  the  inward  Ex- 
panfe,  which  by  this  means  would  ad  more 
Erongly  againft  the  concave  part  of  the  (hell  of 
the  earth,  and  by  continuing  to  exert  and  extend 
its  power  on  all  Tides  from  the  center,  would  by 
degrees  make  fmall  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
jQiell,  and  at  laft,  by  receiving  new  ftrength  and 
increafed  vigour,  open  and  widen  thefe  cracks,  fo 
as  to  permit  the  water,  that  covered  the  furiaca 
of  the  earth,  to  be  pre'ffed  dov^n  through  them 
into  the  Abyfs  by  the  force  of  the  outward  Ex- 
panfe,  as  was  the  cafe  at  the  firjl  Formation.  Hence 
it  follows  in  the  next  verfe. 

And  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  con¬ 
tinually. 

In  the  verfe  preceding,  the  fountains  of  the  abyfs 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  clofd,  fo  that  nei¬ 
ther  vapours  nor  waters  could  pafs ;  but  here  we 
find  that  the  waters  are  returning.,  i,  e.  going  back 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  came  j  they  came,  we 
faw,  from  the  Abyfs,  fo  that  new  inlets  or  apertures 
into  the  abyfs  muft  now  have  been  made  for  the 
defeent  of  the  waters,  otberwife  they  could  never 
have  returned,  from  whence  they  came,  or  have 
be,en  gathered  into  one  [and  thfjr  former]  glace. 
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T’hi'y  returned  from  ojf' the  earth  continually,  or 
as  tranuated  in  the  margin,  in  going  and  retiir)2ing, 
in  liowing  backwarks  and  forwards,  in  fliiduafino- 
here  and  there ;  for  as  the  Airs  began  to  afcend 
before  the  Waters  began  to  defcend,  they  would 
of  courle  impede,  and  in  part  drive  back  the  wa- 
ters,^  and  fo  caufe  a  fludtuating  or  reverberating 
motion  in  them  j  and  by  this  means  alfo,  the  wa¬ 
ters  would  be  prevented  from  ruflaing  down  too 
fail,  and  from  tearing  the  iliell  of  the  earth  too 
much.  For  had  the  apertures  into  the  Abyfs 
been  very  large,  and  no  impeding  body  to  with- 
fland  the  delcent  of  the  waters,  the  furface  of 
tliis  earth  would  have  been  of  a  very  different 
form  than  what  it  is  now.  For  inftead  of  the 
prefent  gentle  rifmgs  and  failings  of  hill  and  dale 
(all  which  were  made  by  the  gradual  retreat  of 
the  vvaters  at  the  end  of  the  Flood,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  procefs  of  this  Trad)  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  land  would  have  exhibited  the  mofl 
frightful  and  tremendous  afped  of  inaccefjible  Pre¬ 
cipices,  broken  Rocks,  and  unfathomable  Gidphs : 
and  the  water  that  at  prefent  breaks  out  from 
Spring-heads  on  the  tops  and  fides  of  Mountains, 
inflead  of  foftiy  gliding  through  the  declining  Val- 
lies,  Would  have  broken  in  dired  fails  and  ca- 
tarads  over  our  heads  :  fo  much  depended  upon 
the  gyradual  defcent  and  retreat  of  the  Waters. 
And  an  Author,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Subjed  I  am  writing  on,  fays,  “  The  waters 
“  in  their  going  down  aded  in  the  fame  manner 
“  as  they  did  at  the  firft  Formation  ;  they  formed 
“  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  (if  one  might  ufe 
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fuch  an  expreflion  without  offence)  for  their 
oym  life,  and  in  doing  that  formed  it  /or  our 
ufe” .  Hutchinfons  Mojess  Principtu,  p.  i  06. 
And  by  this  mutual  and  contrary  adtion  oi  the 
Air  and  Water,  the  body  of  the  earth  would  not 
only  be  preferved  from  being  broken  too  much, 
but"  the  fafety  of  the  ark  upon  the  face  of  the 
Waters  eafily  accounted  for,  without  having  re- 
courle  to  a.  Miracle,  as  fome  have  done.  For, 
how  impetuous  foever  the  defeent  of  the  Waters 
might  otherwife  have  been,  yet  the  counter-ac¬ 
tion  of  the  afeending  air  would  certainly  weaken 
its  force  and  however  violent  the  eftedfs  of  thefe 
two  agents  might  have  been  upon  tlie  body  of 
the  earth,  yet  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the 
Jrk  went  upon  the  Face  of  the  F/aters,  and  was  at 
a  vaft  diftance  from  the  Place  where  this  adfion 
was;  and  at  the  furface  of  the  Waters  there 
might  have  been,  in  a  manner,  a  calm,  or  but 
a  gentle  fludluation  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
Water  is  let  out  of  a  funnel,  or  the  orifice  of  a 
large  and  deep  Veflel,  there  is  but  little  motion 
or '\indulation  at  the  Surface,  however  violent 


and  turbulent  the  effedls  of  the  defeending  water, 
and  afeending  air,  might  be  at  the  bottom.  And 
notwithftanding,  according  to  tlie  preient  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  we  are  told,  God  made  a 
JVind  to  pafs  over  the  Earth-,  yet  this  Wind  could 
not  be  a  common  Wind,  or  an  horizontal  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Air,  for  that  would  have  agitated  the 
Waters  more  than  before ;  and  we  are  further 
told,  the  confequence  of  this  wind  was,  that  the 
Waters  were  afwaged,  or  prevented  .  from  being 
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rifen  higher ;  a  juft  and  natural  conlequcnce  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Words,  as  given  p.  86. 
Befides,  Mofes,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Deluge, 
is  very  particular  in  his  Account  of  the  gradual 
increafc  and  decreafe  of  the  Waters,  which  gradual 
operation  would  greatly  tend  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  Ark.  So  that  (notwithftanding  all  imagi¬ 
nary  Storms  and  Tempefts,  and  an  improper  in- 
trodudlion  of  the  Deity)  we  may  juftly  credit 
what  follows,  I 

Verse  4.  And  the  Ark  rejled  (in  the  feventb 
Month,  on  the  Jeventeenth  Day  of  the  Month )  upon 
the  Mountains  of  Ararat. 

[And  being  fettled  there  was  fafe  from  all 
fubfequent  perturbations  and  agitations  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters.] 

The  truth  of  this  memorable  Event  is  teftified 
by  Chriftian,  Jewif,  and  Heathen  Antiquity,  and 
by  a  Tradition  at  prefent  remaining  among  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Country,  as  the  reader  may  fee 
at  large,  by  confulting  the  Univerjal  Hifory,Yo\.  I. 
p.  239,  &c. 

Verse  5.  And  the  Waters  decreafed  continually 
until  the  Tenth  Month  :  in  the  Tenth  Month,  on  the 
frf  Day  of  the  Month,  nsoere  the  Tops  of  the  Moun^ 
tains  feen. 

Verse  6.  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  the  End  of 
forty  Days  [Noah  wifely  judging,  that  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains  had  appeared, 
yet  the  iides  of  the  Hills  and  the  Vallies  might 
have  been  overflowed  with  Water,  vjsixiQd  forty 
Days  longer)  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the 
ark  'which  he  had  made.  And  he  fent  forth  a, 
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Raven,  vohlch  voent  forth  to  and fro,  [or,  according 
to  the  Hebrc'W,  was  in  going  forth  from  the  Ark, 
and  in  returning  to  the  Ark,  for  the  lake  of  food 
as  well  as  reft]  until  the  Waters  were  dried  up  jro/n 
off  the  Rarth. 

Verse  8.  Jnd  Noah  fent  forth  a  dove  from 
him,  to  fee  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the 
face  of  the  Ground :  but  the  dove  found  no  reft  for 
the  foie  of  her  foot,  and  floe  returned  unto  him  into 
the  ark.  Again  he  fent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the 
ark.  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening, 
and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf  [or  branch, 
an  emblem  of  peace  pluckt  off:  fo  Noah  knew 

that 

^  Some  have  Imagined,  from  the  circnmflatice  of  the  Dove’s 
bringing  Noah  a  leaf  or  branch  pluckt  from  a  tree,  as  a  proof  of  the 
decreafe  of  the  waters,  that  this  Tree  mull  have  been  Handing  up¬ 
right,  or  in  its  original  pofition ;  otherwife  a  branch  pluckt  from  it 
could  not  have  ferved  for  fuch  a  proof ;  and  therefore,  if  the  Tree 
Was  thus  Handing  on  the  ground,  it  muH  follow,  that  the  earth  was 
not  totally  diHblved  during  the  Deluge. 

But  fuch  feem  not  to  have  confidered,  that  whether  the  earth  was 
diflblved  or  not  (but  that  it  was,  I  think,  I  have  abundantly  proved 
above)  it  had  been  impoffible  for  any  thing  upon  the  furface,  fucli 
as  houfes,  trees,  &c.  to  have  withHood  the  prodigious  torrents  of 
water  that  muH  have  rufhed  down  from  the  mountains,  after  they 
had  been  covered  far  aho<ve  fifteen  cubits  high  ;  but  of  all  things, 
far  lefs  capable  were  trees  and  ^-vegetables  of  withHanding  thefe  tor¬ 
rents,  becaufe  as  the  waters  had  been  out  upon  the  lurlace  of  the 
earth  for  federal  moftthsy  it  could  not  be,  but  that,  by  their  irre¬ 
gular  motions  in  flowing  backwards  and  forwards,  they  muH  foon 
have  diflblved,  liquified,  or  difipated  the  <vegetahle  mouldy  and  all  iL>e 
loofe  parts  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  earth;  fo  that  all  trees  would 
\\2NQ,  fallen  of  courfe,  as  the  groiindy  on  which  they  Hood,  ga-ve 
w:ay  :  hence  Noah  could  not  but  conclude  (had  he  ever  feen  a  com* 
mon  Horm,  attended  with  violent  rain)  that  —  in  iuch  an  inundation 
as  was  That  in  his  time,  when  God  affured  him,  he  ^v:culd  deftroy 
the  '-tvhole  earthy  all  trees,  &c.  muH  have  been  thrown  down  upon  the 
furface ;  and  therefore  if  the  Dove  broupht  him  a  leaf  from  one,  it 
muH  have  lain  along  upon  the  ground  ;  and  fo  be  as  full  a  proof  of 
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that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth.  Aiid 
be  ft  aid  yet  other  [even  days^  and  font  forth  the 
dove ;  which  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more. 

Verse  13.  And  it  came  to  pafs  in  the  fix  hun¬ 
dredth  and  firft  year,  in  the  fir  ft  month,  the  fiirfi 
day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up  from 

€ 


the  abatement  of  the  waters,  as  if  it  had  been  ftanding  upright. 
^\nd  that  the  olive-tree  did  thus  lie,  feems  evident  from  the  pre- 
ient  ilate  of  things  on  and  near  the  earth’s  furface  ;  it  being  very 
common  to  find  prodigious  numbers  of  trees  lying  juft  beneath  the 
vegetable  mould,'  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  waters  rufhing  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  would  naturally  leave  them. 

But  there  is  another-folution  to  this  difhculty,  which,  confidering 
the  emblematical  ftyle  of  Scripture,  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe,  may  be  thought  more  juft  than  the  former,  though  very  recon- 
'cilable  with  that  interpretation.  As  it  is  particularly -m.entioned 
that  Ihsoah  ftaid  juft Je"je?i  days  before  each  time  of  fending  out  the 
Dove,  fo  in  all  probability  the  day  on  which  he  fent  her  out  was 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  time  of  the  day,  juft  after  he  had  performed 
religious  fervice  ;  as  he  might  moft  reafonably  think  that  would  be 
the  beft  for  expedting  a  bleffing  or  a  favour  from  heaven.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  at  the  fecond  return  of  the  Dove,  the  di^uine  ftgnal  was 
hro\x^t-—‘diXiOh--ve-hranch^  zn  emblepi  of  peace ^  in  token  that  the 
moaters  ^I'cre  abated,  and  the  fury  of  God’s  wrath  upon  a  nAicked 
<^vGrld  was  ceafittg,  and  that  joy  and  cenfort  would  foon  fucceed  to 
the  afiified  righteous .  And  unlefs  this  branch  be  looked  upon  as  a 
dhuine  fgnal  and  providentially  givten,  it  will  be  difticultto  fay  what 
could  induce  the  Dove  to  bring  aiy  branch  at  all  —  and  w'hy  an 
Oliv^e-branch — and  that  this  ftiould  hQ  particularly  7nentioucd ;  when 
faying  that  a  leaf  or  branch  was  brought,  had  been  fufticient,  with¬ 
out  fpecifying  the  tree  from  whence  the  branch  w'as  taken  ;  unlefs 
fomething  particular  had  been  intended  thereby.  And,  that  the 
Gliv'e-branch  was  an  e77ihle?n  or  fgn  of  Peace,  Frietidfnip ,  or  Abate¬ 
ment  of  Attger,  Difeord,  Gfc.  throughout  almoft  the  viohole  world, 
{qo  Virgil's  JEneid,  Lib,  viii.  116.  &  Lib.  xi.  loi.  Livy,L\h» 
xxix.  16.  Polybius,  Lib.  iii.  And  we  learn  from  CVa'wZ/j'j’s 
chap.  1 01.  that  this  Symbol  was  ufed  even  in  A77ierica.  So  then 
Noah,  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  DVuine  Signal,  deciphered  the  meaning 
thereof,  and  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated.  In  this  view,  it 
does  not  at  all  fignify,  whether  the  tree,  from  whence  the  branch 
which  the  Dove  brought  was  pliickt,  w^as  lying  down  or  ftanding 
7ipright ;  for  the  particular  fpecies  of  tree  fpoke  its  own  meaning. 
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tf  the  earth  :  and  Noah  removed  the  covering  of 
the  ark,  and  looked,  and  beheld  the  Face  cj  the  ground 
•was  dry. 

Verse  14.  And 
and  tvsentieth  day 
dried. 

This  verfe  may  feem  a  contradidion  to  the  m 

former  :  but  it  is  not.  The  drying  up  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters  from  off  the  Face  of  the  Ground  is  one  thing, 
and  the  drying,  or  draining  the  body  of  the  Earth 
from  the  effeds  of  the  Deluge,  till  all  the  fuper- 
fluous  waters  had  returned  into  the  Abyfs,  is 
another.  The  fird;  would  naturally  precede  the 
latter;  and  this  latter  might  have  been  (as  is  here 
related)  near  two  Months  after  the  former.  Which 
by  the  by  (efpeciaiiy  if  we  include  the  time  from 
the  firji  appearance  of  the  Mountains,  which  was 
two  Months  before  this)  fliews,  that  there  was 
time  fufficient,  in  a  natural  way,  allowed  for  the 
produdion  of  grafs  and  herbage  over  the  face  of 
the  Earth,  for  the  nourifliment  of  the  animals 
that  fhould  come  out  of  the  Ark. 

All  things  being  thus  gracioudy  provided,  we 
are  told, 

Verse  15.  And  God fpake  unto  Noah  [as  God 
had  ordered  Noah  to  enter  into  the  ark  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time,  fo  Noah  waits  the  divine  command 
for  his  coming  out]  faying.  Go  fosAo  of  the  ark, 
thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  fons  wives  with  thee. 

Brtng  forth  with  thee  every  living  thing  that  is 
with  thee,  of  all Jlefo,  both  of  fowl  and  of  cattle,  and 
of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  ; 
that  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and 


in  the  fecend  month ,  on  theje^^een 
of  the  month,  was  the  earth 
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be  fruitful  and  multiply  upon  the  earth.  And  Noah 
'•.vent  forth,  and  his  fons,  and  his  %vife,  &c.  And 
God  blefed  Noah  and  his  fons,  and  faid  unto  them, 
be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenif  the  earth. 

Here  \ht  fame  blejjing  for  replenifring  the  earth 
•with  men  is  beftowed  upon  Noah  and  his  family, 
as  was  pronounced  upon  the  frft pair  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  ;  and  a  fmilar  declaration  made  with 
regard  to  the  brute  animals  that  came  out  of  the 
ark  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  upon  the  earth,  as 
had  been  done  at  their  frf  formation :  whence 
it  muft  follow,  that  the  earth,  after  the  flood, 
was  as  entirely  void  of  any  living  creature  of  the 
land, or  air  (except  thofe  that  were  preferved  by  the 
ark)  as  it  was  before  any  fuch  were  in  being. 
And  therefore  the  Deluge,  in  this  refpeft,  was 
unqueftionably  univerfal. 
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An  Explanation  of  Plate  the  Second^ 

Reprefenting  the  internal  ftructure  of  the  terraqueous  Globe,  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference,  and  the  air  around  it. 

I).  The  outward  Expan fe^  Or  the  open  Firmament  of  Heaven, 

E.  A  circular  Space  filled  with  water  during  the  height  of  the  deluge^^ 
but  now  with  the  air  that  came  from  the  central  hollow  of  the 
earth  ?  and  at  prefent  conftitutes  what  we  call  our  Atmofphere. 

E.  The  Jhell  of  the  earth  broken  into  innumerable  apertures  and 
fffures^  of  various  fhapes  and  fizes ;  the  larger  of  which,  f.  f.  f  f.  f* 
being  filled  with  the  water  that  defeended  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  conftitute feas  and  lakes \  the  leffer  (which  branch  from  the 
former,  or  pafs  immediately  from  the  under-part  of  the  fheil  of 
the  earth  to  the  tops  of  thehigheft  mountains)  ferve  as  canals  for 
the  water  which  fupplies  fprings  and  riujers  to  run  in  ;  the  leaf 
of  all  (denoted  b}>  the  irregular  black  flrokes  in  the  folid  fheil  of 
the  earth)  reprefent  the  cracks  through  which  ajapours  principally 
afeend. 

G.  H.  The  great  ahyfs  of  Water  within  the  earth  ;  with  which  all 
feas,  lakes,  rivers.  Sec.  communicate  ;  and  from  whence  they 
receive  their  fupplies.  G.  H.  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
dotted  circle,  becaufe  one  of  the?n  reprefents  the  water  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  deluge,  covered  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  but 
which  was  afterwards  forced  down,  through  the  above-mentioned 
larger  apertures  and  filTures,  to  its  original  place,  as  the  inward 
air  was  forced  out  thro'  the  leffer  and  oblique  fiffures :  and  the 
ether  of  them  reprefents  that  part  of  the  abyis  which,  during 
the  deluge,  remained  beneath  the  earth. 

I.  A  folid  hall  or  nucleus,  of  terreflrial  matter,  formed  from  what 
the  water  in  its  defeent  from  the  furface,  and  paffage  through  the 
ftrata  of  the  earth,  tore  ofi',  and  carried  down  with  it  into  th© 
abyfs,  and  repofited  at  the  lowed  place,  the  center  of  the  earth. 

So  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  earth’s  re- 
fembling  an  egg  has  great  propriety  in  it  :  for  the  central  nu^ 
cleus,  ( ]. )  by  its  innermofl  fituation  and  fhape,  may  well  repre¬ 
fent  the  ydk ;  the  ahyfs  of  water,  (G.  H.)  which  furrounds  it, 
and  IS  in  a  middle  pofition,  may  Hand  for  the  clear  fluid  of  th© 
tyshite  ;  the  cruft  of  the  earth  (  h.  )  (allowing  only  for  its  breakis 
and  cracks)  by  its  roundnefs,  hardnefs,  uppermod  fituation,  and 
little  inequalities  on  its  furface,  is  judly  analogous  to  the 
and  on  this  account  the  term,  the  Jhell  of  the  earthy  is  frequently 
ufed  in  this  treatife. 
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PART  II. 


Having  givetl  at  large  an  explanation 
of  the  Mofatc  Hiftory  of  the  Delugej  I 
lhall  now  fubjoin  the  teftimonies  of  feve- 
ral  Heathen  Nations  in  proof  of  the  fame  fadl* 
For,  it  may  juftly  be  fuppofed,  that  did  any  fuch 
event  really  happen,  it  could  not  be  but  that  all 
or  moft  nations  upon  the  earth  muft  have  retained 
fome  knowledge  or  tradition  of  it.  And  if  upon 
enquiry  it  ftiould  appear  that  the  fame  Of  the 
Deluge  has  gone  throughout  the  whole  world, 
that  aimoft  every  nation  upon  the  earth  has  fome 

H  3  ftory 
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ftory  or  other  to  relate  concerning  it ;  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  follow,  that  there  has  been  fuch  an  Event, 
and  that  it  was  univerfal.  But  of  fuch  deduc¬ 
tions  and  coiollaries  as  thefe  hereafter. 

To  collect  all  the  evidence  that  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  occalion,  would  be  endlefs  and  nced- 
lefs ;  1  fhall  therefore  feledt  here  and  there  par¬ 
ticular  accounts  from  the  moft  eminent  nations ; 
and  in  gathering  thefe,  fliall  travel  quite  round 
the  world. 

I  BEGIN  with  the  great  and  famous  nation  of 
the  Rojnans.  Many  of  their  writers,  both  Poets  and 
Pliftorians,  make  mention  of  an  univerfal  Flood  j 
but  one  may  fpeak  the  voice  of  all.  I  lhall  take 
That  of  Ovid-,  who,  purpofing  to  relate  fome 
particular  circumftances  of  the  hiftory  of  man¬ 
kind  from  the  beginning,  regularly  proceeds  from 
the  formation  of  man,  through  the  feveral  ages  of 
the  W’orld,  to  the  time  of  the  Deluge  j  the  catife 
and  manner  of  which  (after  having  related  the 
height  of  impiety  and  wickednefs  that  reigned 
upon  the  earth  during  the  iron  age)  he  thus  de- 
fcribes,  Metam.Ltb.  i. 


Efeve  for  et  terris  fecurior  ardiius  at  her  ^  ^c.  i.  e. 

“  Nor  were  the  Gods  themfelves  more  fafe  above  j 
Againft  beleaguer’d  Heaven  the  Giants-  move  ; 

Hills  pil’d  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie. 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  fky. 

Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his'  time  - 
T’avenge  with  thunder  their  audacious  crirhC} 

Red  lightning  play’d  along  the  firmament. 

And  their  demoliih’d  works  to  pieces  rent. 


Sing’d 


lor 
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Sing’d  with  the  flames,  and  with  the  bolts  transfix’d, 
With  native  earth  their  blood  the  monfters  mix’d ; 
The  blood,  indu’d  v/ith  animating  heat, 

Did  in  th’  impregnant  earth  new  fons  beget. 

They,  like  the  feedixom  v/hich  they  Iprung,  accurs’d, 
Againjl  the  Gods  immortal  hatred  nurs’d  *,  ^ 

An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood  j 
ExprelTing  their  Original  from  Blood. 

Which  when  the  King  ^?/Gods  beheld  from  high-^ 
He  fgVd\  nor  longer  with  his^//>'  ftrove  ^ 

But  kindled  to  a  wrath  becoming  Jove  A  — 
Mankind's  a  7no7ifier^  and  th'  ungodly  times^ 
Confederate  into  guilty  are  fworn  to  crimes. 

All  are  alike  involv'd  in  ill^  and  all 
Mufi  by  the  fame  relentlefs  fury  fall,"  ^ 


Thus  ended  he  ;  the  greater  Gods  aflent. 
By  clamours  urging  his  fevere  intent ; 

The  lefs  fill  up  the  cry  for  puniflirnenU 
Yet  ftill  with  pty  they  remember  man^ 

And  mourn  as  much  as  heav'nly  Spirits  can. 


But  Jove 


Concludes  to  pour  a  watry  Deluge  down. 

And  what  he  durft  not  burn,  refoives  to  drown. 


The 


t  This  anfwers  to  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Giants,^  the  ^pof- 
iates  (thofe  rebels  to  the  Will  of  Hea^ue?!  or  Word  of  God)  that  were 
before  the  Flood,  and  to  the  children,  the  fons,  that  fprang  from 
them,  who  were  ^vorfe  than  their  Fathers,  ktCen,  vi.  i — 

^  Gen,  vi.  12.  And  God  LOOjtED  upon  the  earth,  and  behold  it 
fivai  corrupt ;  for  all  Flejh  had  corrupted  his  ’o.vay  upon  the  earth.  And 
it  REPENTED  the  Lord  that  he  had  77iade  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
GRIEVED  him  at  his  heart.  And  the  Lord faid,  1  <will  defroy  ma?i 
nvhom  I  ha'^^e  created,  lAc.  atid bring  a  flood  of  watei^s  upon  the 
earth  to  defroy  all  flcf?,  iypc.  The  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  may 
make  many  fuch  llriking  refemblances  as  thefe  between  Scripture 
and  Heathen  Hiftory. 
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The  Northen  breath,  that  freezes  floods,  he  binds, 
With  all  the  race  of  cloud-difpelling  winds. 

The  South  he  loofed,  who  night  and  horror  brings  ; 
And  fogs  are  fhaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 

V7ith  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow. 

And  lazy  mills  are  lowVing  on  his  brow. 

The  fkies  from  pole  to  pole  with  peals  refound, 

A-xiA  Jhow  rs  inlarg'd  come  pouring  on  the  ground, 

* Impetuous  rain  defcends. 

Nor  from  his  patrimonial  Heav’n  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down. 

Aid  from  his  Brother  of  the  feas  he  craves  j 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 

The  watry  Tyrant  calls  his  hrooks  and  floods. 

Who  roll  from  mofly  caves  (their  moift  abodes); _ _ 

The  floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land, 

And  proudly  fwelling  with  their  new  command. 
Remove  the  living  ftones,  that  flopp’d  their  way. 
And  gufhing  from  their  fource,  augment  the  fea. 
Then  with  his  mace  theirMonarch  ftruclc  the  ground,  1 
With  inward  trembling  earth  receiv’d  the  wound,  > 
And  rifing  ftreams  a  ready  paffage  found.  j 

Th’  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain  ; 

They  float  the  fields,  and  over-top  the  grain  ; 

Then  rufhing  onwards  with  a  fweepy  fway, 

Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  lab’ring  hinds  away. 

Nor  fafe  their  dwellings  were,  for  fap’d  by  floods, 
Their  houfes  fell  upon  their  houlbold  gods. 

The  folid  piles  too  flrongly  built  to  fall, 

ITigh  o’er  their  heads  behold  a  watry  wall. 

Now  Seas  and  Earth  were  in  confufion  loft ; 

A  world  of  water?,  and  without  a  coaft. — • 
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The  mofl;  of  mortals  periPn  in  the  flood  •, 

The  fmall  remainder  dies  for  want  of  food. 

A  mountain  of  ftupendons  height  there  ftands 
Betwixt  th’  Athenian  and  Boeotian  lands, 

Parnajfus  is  its  name ;  whofe  forky  rife 
Mounts  thro’  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty  flcies. 
High  on  the  Summit  of  this  dubious  clilT, 

Deucalion  wafting,  moor’d  his  littleyXv^. 

Irle  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perijh'd  man  •,  they  two  were  human  kind. 

The  mountain  Nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore. 

And  from  her  Qracles  relief  implore. 

The  moft  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he. 

The  moft  ftneere  and  holy  woman.,  flie. 

When  Jupiter,  furveying  earth  from  high. 

Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie  ; 

That  where  fo  many  millions  lately  liv’d. 

But  two,  the  beft  of  either  fex,  furviv’d ; 

He  loos’d  the  Northern  Wind  •,  fierce  Boreas  flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the  fleies  ; 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapours  driv’n, 

Difeover  Heav’n  to  Earth,  and  Earth  to  Heav’n.  — 

Dryden.” 


From  Rome  let  us  proceed  to  Greece.  .  I  fliall 
here  take  the  teftimony  of  Lucian,  or  the  author 
of  the  book  de  Dea  Syria,  as  it  will  include  that 
of  the  Scythians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  as  well 
gg  Grecians .  Ot  wsu  omv  ttoAXoi  AfuxaXiMva,  ccc.  1.  e. 
“  Many  fay  that  this  temple  [that  at  Hierapobs 
in  Syria\  was  built  by  Deucalion,  the  Scythian  j 
That  Deucalion,  I  mean,  in  whofe  time  the 

Ha 


created; 
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greatefl  inundation  of  waters  was.  I  have  heard 
in  Greece  what  the  Grecians  fay  concerning  this 
Deucalion.^  The  dory  they  relate  is  as  follows: 
The  prefent  race  of  men  was  not  the  firft,  for 
they  totally  periflied  j  but  is  of  a  fecond  genera¬ 
tion,  which,  being  defcended  from  DeucaUon,  in- 
creafeci  to  a  great  multitude,  hlow  ofthele  former 
men  they  relate  this  dory :  they  were  infolent, 
and  addicded  to  unjud  adlions ;  for  they  neither 
kept  their  oaths,  nor  were  hofpitable  to  drangers, 
nor  gave  ear  to  fuppliants ;  for  which  reafon^this 
great-calamity  befel  them  :  on  a  fudden  the  earth 
pouted  forth  a  vad  (Quantity  of  v/ater,  great  fhowers 
fell,  the  rivers  overflowed,  and  the  lea  arofe  to  a 
prodigious  height  j  lo  that  all  things  became  water ^ 
and  all  men  were  dedroyed  :  only  Deucalion  was 
left  unto  a  fecond  generation,  on  account  of  his 
prudence  and  piety.  He  was  faved  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  he  went  into  a  large  ark  or  ched  which  he 
had,  together  with  his  tons  and  their  wives  ;  and 
when  he  was  in,  there  entered  fwine,  and  horfes, 
and  lions,  and  ferpents,  and  all  other  creatures 
■which  live  on  earth,  by  pairs.  He  received  them 
all,  and  they  did  him  no  hurt;  for  the  Gods 
created  a  great  frienddiip  among  them ;  fo  that 
they  failed  ail  in  one  ched  while  the  water  pre¬ 
vailed.  Thefe  things  the  Greeks  relate  of  Deu¬ 
calion.  But,  as  to  what  happened  after  this,  there 
is  an  ancient  tradition  among  thofe  of'  Hierapolis, 
which  deferves  admiration  j  viz.  that  in  their 
country  a  great  chafm  opened,  and  received  all 
the  water  j  whereupon  Deucalion  ereded  altars, 
and  built  the  temple  of  ^uno  over  the  chalm. 

This 
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This  chafm  I  have  feen,  and  it  is  a  very  fmall 
one  under  the  temple ;  whether  it  was  formerly 
bigger,  and  fince  lelTened,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  that 
which  1  have  feen  is  little.  In  commemoration 
of  this  hiftory,  they  do  this :  tv/ice  in  every  year 
water  is  brought  from  the  fea  to  the  temple,  and 
not  by  the  priefts  only,  but  all  Syria  and  Arabia-, 
many  come  from  beyond  Euphrates  to  the  fea, 
and  all  carry  water,  which  they  firft  pour  out  in 
the  temple  and  afterwards  it  finks  into  the  chafm  ; 
which,  though  it  be  fmall,  receives  abundance  of 
water.  And  when  they  do  this,  they  fay  Deu¬ 
calion  inftituted  the  ceremony  in  that  temple,  as 
a  memorial  of  the  calamity,  and  of  his  deli¬ 
verance  from  it.” 

We  will  next  pafs  to  Egypt  ■,  whofe  ancient 
inhabitants  have  retained  the  knowledge  of  tlae 
Deluge  under  the  hiftories  of  Ofais  and  Eyphon  -, 
as  is  evident  from  what  Plutarch  fays  concerning 
them  in  his  Ifis  and  Ofiris.  For  fiift  he  informs 
us,  p.  30,  (of  Squire's  edition)  that  they  relate, 
“  that  when  Ofiris  was  born,  a  voice  was  heard, 
‘‘  faying,  The  Lord  of  all  the  earth  is  born  fi  and 
p.  42!  that  “  in  their  funeral-lamentation  over 
him,  they  bewail’d  him,  'who  'was  born  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  'world,  and  'who  perifed  on  the  left’.' 
p.  1 7.  “  He  is  faid  to  have  been  put  into  a  cheft,” 
and  they  particularly  affert,  that  it  was  on  the 
1 7th  day  of  the  month  Athyr  [fee  Gen.  vii.  1 1 .] 
and  thro'wn  into  the  fea.”  After  thefe  things,  Ofiris 
js  faid  to  have  returned  from  the  other  'world,  and 

to 

^  Lucian  dc  Dea  Syria,  Tom,  1 1.  p.  882,  Vid.  Unh'n\  Hlf.ory^ 
yol.  I.  p,  203, 
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to  have  appeared  to  his  fon  Orus.- — The  perfon  who 
thus  ufed  Ofiris  is  faid  to  have  been  one  Typho,  * 
which  name  the  Egyptians  explain  by  interpret¬ 
ing  it  the  Sea,  and  they  call  the  fait  of  the  fea 
fypho  s  foam,  p.  42,  and  p.  Agreeable  to  this 
interpretation  is  what  we  are  further  told,  “  That 
"Eypho  was  once  in  poffeffion  of  the  portion  or  pro¬ 
vince  which  belonged  to  Ofrts ;  by  which  they 
rnean,  that  Egypt  was  onct  covered  with  the 
\'’/hich  opinion,  fay  thefe  philofophers,  is  pro¬ 
bable  enough,  from  that  great  number  of  lea- 
fhells,  w'nich  are  not  only  dug  out  of  their  mines, 
but  found  likewife  upon  the  tops  of  their  moun¬ 
tains  j  and  hence  likewife  it  is,  that  their  foun¬ 
tains  and  wells,  though  many  in  number,  have 
all  of  them  a  brackifli  or  faltifh  tafte  with  them, 
as  containing  the  vapid  relics  of  the  fea-water, 
which  once  covered  their  whole  country.” 

From  Egypt  we  will  proceed  to  Babylon,  and 
fee  what  the  Chaldaans  relate  of  the  Deluge.  I 
fhall  cite  their  teflimony  as  preferved  by  fofephus, 
in  the^;^  book  of  his  fevcif 3  Antiquities,  p.  10. 
Tn  HtxTxxXua-f^ou  touth,  &c.  z.  e.  “  But  of  this  [the 
Noachian\  deluge  and  the  ark  all  the  heathen  hif- 
iortans  make  mention ;  among  whom  is  Berofus 
the  Chaldcean,  who,  relating  the  particular  cir- 

cumftances 


*  The  name  Tyfho,  according  to  fome  learned  men,  fignifies  * 
Deluge  or  Inundation  j  fee  Jurieu’s  Dofrrines  and  W orjhip  of  the 
Churcht,  Part,  iii,  Tr.  4.  And  Typhon,  or  as  the  Latin  Poets 
call  him,  Typheeus,  is  reprefented  as  a  monftrous  Giant  warring 
againft  heaven ;  and  who  was  at  lad:  overcome  by  Jupiter ^  and  as 
one  fays,  lies  no^  fubmerfed  in  nuater.  Apoll.  Rhod.Arg.  Lib.  ii. 
V.  1219.  The  Arabs  at  this  day  exprefs  the  general  Deluge  by  thp 
word  Al  Tufan.  Universal  Hist.  Vol,  1.  p.  200. 
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cumftances  of  the  Deluge,  writeth  thus,  "  It  is 
reported,  that  part  of  the  fhip  as  yet  remaineth  in 
Armenia.,  on  the  mountain  of  the  Cordyceans ;  and 
that  fome  perfons  taking  off  the  afphaltus  [bitumen 
or  pitch]  carry  it  away  ;  and  that  men  make  ufe 
of  that  which  is  thus  taken  off,  by  way  of  chanrij 
to  avert  evil.”  And  again,  in  his  difpute  with^ 
Apion,  he  publickly  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of 
the  fame  Berofus,  as  being  agreeable  to  that  of 
Mofes  (Book  the  ift.  p.  1044.)  roiwv  0 

&c.  “  Now  this  Berofus,  following  the 
jmof;  ancient  records,  writeth  the  hiftory  of  the 
Deluge,  and  of  the  deftruilion  of  mankind  therein, 
juft  as  Mofes  hath  related  it  and  alfo  of  the  Ark, 
in  which  Noah,  the  Chief  or  Leader  of  our  race, 
was  faved  when  it  was  carried  to  the  tops  of  the 
Armenian  mountains.”  And  if  the  Babylonian 
Antiquities,  that  now  pafs  under  Berofus  name, 
be  truly  tranflated  from  the  Original  (and  I  fee 
no  reafon  to  imagine  that  they  are  not,  fince,  as 
far  as  they  remain,  they  are  confiftent  with,  at 
leaft  do  not  contradict,  what  Jofephus  and  other 
writers  have  quoted  from  the  Original '')  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Deluge  is  as  follows,  “  Ante  aqua- 
rum  cladeni  famofam,  &c.  i.  e.  Before  that  famous 
devaftation  of  waters,  in  which  the  whole  world 
perifhed,  many  ages  had  pafted,  which  were 
faithfully  remarked  by  our  Chaldeeans,  They 
write,  that  in  thofe  times  there  was  a  great  city 

of 


y  I  think  what  his  Lordfhip  fnys  on  this  head  in  the  firfi  part  of 
his  Vindicatiott  of  the  hifiories  of  the  Old  and  Nenjo  Tefl  ament,  p.  \z\ 

" — 128.  juftines  this  affertion.  Berofus  was  a  Chaldrean  Prkft; 
^jid  lived  about  270  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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of  Giants,  called  j^no,  fituated  near  Libanus,  who 
governed  the  whole  world,  from  the  rifing  to  the 
letdng  of  the  fun.  Thefe  trufting  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  bodies  and  ftrength,  and  having  in¬ 
vented  arms,  oppreiled  all,  and  being  (laves  to 
their  luft  found  out  mufical  inftruments,  and  all 
kind  of  delights.  They  devoured  men,  and  pro¬ 
cured  abortions  on  purpole  to  drefs  them  for  food ; 
they  prcmifcuoufly  lay  with  mothers,  daughters* 
lifteis,^  men  ana  brutes;  and  there  was  no  kind 
of  wicKedneis  which  they  did  not  commit ;  they 
were  defpilers  of  religion  and  of  the  Gods.  Then 
many  foretold  and  prophehed,  and  carved  out 
upon  flones  the  things  relating  to  that  dedruc- 
tion  which  was  (bon  to  come  upon  the  world. 
But  they,  following  their  old  courfe,  derided  all 
(uch  admonitions,  though  the  anger  and  revenge 
of  the  Gods  were  ready  to  fall  upon  them  for 
their  impiety  and  wickednefs.  There  was  one 
among  the  Giants  who  reverenced  the  Gods,  and 
was  more  wi(e  and  prudent  than  all  the  reft;  his 
name  was  Noa ;  he  dwelt  in  Syria,  with  his  three 
fons  Sem,  Japet,  Cham,  and  their  wives,  the  great 
^idea.  Pandora,  Noela,  and  Noegla.  This  man, 
fearing  tne  deftrublion  which  he  (orefaw  from  the 
ftars  w’ould  come  to  pa(s,  began,  in  the  feventy- 
eighth  year  before  the  inundation,  to  build  a  (liip 
covered  like  an  ark.  Seventy-eight  years  from 
the  time  he  began  to  build  this  (Irip,  the  Ocean 
of  a  fudden  broke  out,  and  all  the  inland  feas, 
and  the  rivers  and  the  fountains  burfting  from 
beneath  (attended  with  moft  violent  rains  from 
heaven  for  many  days)  overflowed  all  the  moun¬ 
tains  j. 
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tains }  fo  that  the  whole  human  race  v/as  buried  in 
the  waters,  except  Noa  and  his  family  who  were 
faved  by  means  of  the  flaip ;  which,  being  lifted 
up  by  the  waters,  refted  at  laft  upon  the  top  of 
the  Cordyaan  mountain  5  of  which,  it  is  reported, 
there  now  remaineth  fame  part,  and  that  men 
take  away  the  bitumen  from  it,  and  make  ufe  of 
it,  by  way  of  charm  or  expiation,  to  avert  evil. 
—  We  rnuft  therefore  allow  from  thefe  premifes, 
that  which  both  the  Chaldcemts  and  Scythians  write 
of,  that,  after  the  earth  was  dried  from  the  wa¬ 
ters,  there  were  no  more  than  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  eight  perfons  in  Armenia  Saga,  and  that 
from  thefe  all  men  upon  earth  fprung ;  and  for  this 
fealbn  it  is,  that  the  Scythians  juftly  fay  and  call 
Noa  the  father  of  all  the  greater  and  lejfer  Gods, 
the  author  of  the  human  race,  the  Chaos,  and  feed 
of  the  world,” 

From  the  Babylonians  we  will  go  to  the  Afy~ 
rians,  B  ov  vdcxomltt.  Abydenus  whofe  au¬ 

thority  is  thus  cited  and  publlckly  appealed  to 
by  Eufebius,  Prepar.  Evang.  Lib.  ix.  Cap.  12. 
“  Mf6’  oil  aXAoi  T£  3^  SEicrtfip®^,  &C.  After 

whom  others  reigned,  and  then  Sifithrus ;  ta 
whom  Saturn  foretold  that  there  fhould  be  a  great 
flood  of  waters  (or  many  fhowers)  upon  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  month  Defuis-,  and  ordered 
him  to  hide  whatever  writings  he  could  find,  in 
Heltopolis,  a  City  of  the  Sippari,  Sifithrus,  having 
performed  this,  immediately  failed  towards  Ar- 
mema-,  and  inftantly  after,  thofe  things  which 
God  had  foretold  came  to  pafs.  And  on  the 
third  day,  when  the  tempefl  was  ceafed,  he  made 

a  trial. 
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a  trial,  by  fending  out  birds,  to  fee  if  they  could 
elpy  any  land  uncovered  of  water.  But  they 
hnding  nothing  but  the  imnienfe  Ocean,  and  not 
knowing  which  way  to  diredl  themfelves,  re¬ 
turned  to  Sijtthnus  j  and  after  thefe  he  lent  out 
others.  That  the  third  time  it  anfwered,  for  the 
birds  returned  with  their  feet  all  mudded.  But 
as  for  SiJith7-uSy  the  Gods  took  him  from  among 
men.  And  the  Ship  was  carried  to  Armenia^ 
and  afforded  the  people  of  the  country  amulets 
of  wood,  to  difpel  difeafes.”  * 

From  A[[yria  we  will  pafs  into  Ferfia.  Dr., 
Hyde^  in  his  Hijlorta  religtonts  veterwn  Penjanunij 
p.  17^*  writes  thus,  “  Veterutn  Perjarutn  ortho-^ 
doxt  credunt  atluviuniy  The  orthodox 

among  the  ancient  Petjians  believe  a  Deluge,  and 
that  it  was  umverfal,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole 
earth.  But  as  they  have  various  opinions  and 
fentiments  concerning  all  thofe  things  which  are 
fo  remote  in  antiquity,  they  differ  fomewhat 
among  themfelves  and  run  into  fables.  For  Ibn 
Shabna,  the  Arabian,  in  his  book  de  Pri?tiis  ^ 
Pojlremis,  allerts,  That  there  are  fbme  among  the 
Magi  who  deny  a  Deluge  j — others,  he  fays,  ac¬ 
knowledge  it }  but  fay  that  it  was  not  univerfal, 

and 


*  That  by  the  Floods  of  Dei  icalion  and  Sifahru's,  as  alfo  that 
which  is  faid  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Ogyges,  the  arxients 
could  mean  no  ether  than  the  general  Deluge  in  the  time  of  Noah^ 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  relations  themfelves ;  but  if  the 
reader  is  defirous  to  fee  it  circumftantially  proved^  he  may  confulfi 
.  the  following  Treatifes,  Bp,  Stillingfleet’s  Origines  Sacred ^ 
Lib.  iii.  ch.  5.  §.  5.  Galb’s  Court  of  the  Gentiles^  Part.  I.  Book  iii* 
ch.  6,  Ray’s  Fhret  Fhyf  Fheol.  DifeourfeSy  p.  66.  Kircher’s 
Area  Noepf  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  Grotius  de  Verity  Lib.  i.  cap.  16* 
Heidegger’s  Hijl,  Patriar,  Exer,  xviii,  §.  43* 
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and  that  it  did  not  reach  beyond  the  top  of  a 
mountain  near  Hulvanj  a  city  fituated  between 
the  confines  of  Ajfyria  and  Perjia.  From  the 
opinion  of  Zoroajler  they  maintain,  that  there  had 
not  been  a  Delup’e.  neither  had  the  world  been 

o  ^  ^  ... 

drowned,  but  for  the  iniquity  and  diabolical  wiles 
of  that  moft  wicked  of  mortals,  Malcus. — In  the 
Book  Pharh.  Sur.  the  famous  mountain,  where 
Ploah  dwelt  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge  broke 
out  from  it,  is  mentioned ;  and  Zala-Cupha  is 
faid  to  be  the  name  of  the  old  woman,  from 
whofe  oven  the  waters  firft  ilfued  out.” 

From  Perfia  we  will  enter  the  Paji-lndies^ 
which  country  being  vaflly  extenlive,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  numerous,  and  of  different  fedls  and  or¬ 
ders,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  (as  is  allerted) 
deny  a  Deluge,  and  others  affirm  that  there  has 
been  one.  But  if  the  tradition  of  it  has  reached 
this  part  of  the  world,  it  will  be  fufficient  for 
our  purpofe.  Lord  in  his  Difcourfi  of  the  Ba^ 
man  Religion,  ch.  vi,  and  vii.  informs  us,  “  That 
the  Bramins  fay,  that  the  four  tribes,  or  calls,  of 
which  the  firfl  race  of  men  confided,  degene¬ 
rating  from  their  primitive  innocence — the  Pried 
negledling  his  piety,  the  Soldier  becoming  info- 
lent  and  tyrannical,  the  Merchant  pradtifing  de¬ 
ceit  in  trade,  and  ufing  falfe  balances,  and  the 
Artizan  fpending  the  profits  of  his  inventions  in 
riot  and  excefs;  —  their  impiety  and  wickednefs 
grew  at  length  to  fo  infufferable  a  heia-ht,  that 
CjOD  s  indignation  was  juftly  provoked,  and  he 
lent  a  Flood,  which  dejiroyed  all  nations  ‘without 
exceptio?i.  After  which  God,  to  repair  mankind, 

created 
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created  three  pcrfons  of  greater  excellency  than 
thofe  of  the  former  generation ;  to  one  of  whom, 
named  Brcmaw,  he  gave  the  power  of  creating 


m 


men  and  animals,  which  he  executed  accordingly: 
the  flrfl  human  pair  proceeding,  one  from^his 
right  fide,  the  other  from  his  left.  The  man 
was  called  Manow^  and  the  woman  Ceteroupa^ 
and  by  them  was  the  earth  replenifiied.'’ ^  Fa¬ 
ther  Boiichef^  fpeaking  of  the  Indians ^  elpecially 
thofe  that  live  about  Maduras  and  Carnate^  writeth 
more  largely  thus,  ^  They  fay,  that  Paraba7^a-^ 
^oafioHy  i.  e.  th^  Supreme  God^  has  created  three 
inferior  Divinities,  viz.  Brwnay  Vtch?wUy  and  Rou-^ 
To  the  firft  he  has  given  the  power  of 
creating  y  to  the  fecond  oi  preferring -y  and  to  the 
third  that  of  defroying.  —  The  God  RoutreUy  who 
is  the  grand  deftroyer  of  all  created  beings,  re- 
folved  one  day  to  drown  all  mankind,  pretending 
he  had  juft:  reafons  to  be  diflatisfied  with  their 
behaviour.  This  defign  was  not  kept  fo  fecret, 
but  it  was  found  out  by  Vichnoiiy  Preferver  of 
all  creatures,  who  difcovered  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Flood  was  to  happen.  Though  his 
power  did  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  fufpend  the  ex^ 
ecuticn  of  what  the  God  Routren  had  refolved 
upon,  yet,  as  he  was  the  God-preferver  of  all 
created  beings,  this  gave  him  a  right  to  prevent, 
if  poflible,  the  pernicious  effefis  of  it.  The  me- 


m 


thod  he  took  for  that  purpofe  was  as  follows. 
He  one  day  appeared  to  Sattiavarti,  his  great 


confident 


.lit.  VOl.  1.  p.  229. 

tier  to  the  Bilhop  of  A^'ranchcs^  printed  in  Ticarr% 


^  Sec  his  J At  ter  to 
Germ,  ahrid.  p.  379. 
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confident,  and  privately  afifured  him,  that  an  uni- 
verfal  Flood  would  loon  happen  ;  that  the  earth 
would  be  covered  with  water,  and  that  Routren  3 
defign  was  no  lefs  than  that  of  thereby  deftroying 
sll  mankind,  and  every  kind  of  anirtlal.  He 
neverthelefs  allured  him,  that  he  himfeif  need  not 
be  under  the  leaft  apprehenllons  •,  for  that  in  fpite 
of  Routren,  he  would  find  opportunity  to  pre- 
ferve  him,  and  to  take  fuch  meafures,  that  the 
World  llioLild  afterVi^ards  be  re-peopled.  His  de¬ 
fign  was  to  make  a  wonderful  bark  rife  up  on  a 
fudden,  at  a  time  when  Routren  Ihould  lead; 
fufpeft:  any  fuch  thing,  and  to  ftore  it  with  a 
large  provifion  of  fouls  and  feeds  of  beings,  eight 
hundred  and  forty  millions  at  leaft.  As  for  Sat- 
tiavarti,  he,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  was  to 
be  upon  a  very  high  mountain,  which  he  pointed 
out  to  him  very  exadly.  Some  time  after,  Sat- 
tiavarti,  as  had  been  foretold  him,  perceived  a 
numberlefs  multitude  of  clouds  drawing  together, 
but  beheld  with  unconcern  the  ftorm  Which  was 
gathering  over  the  heads  of  the  guilty,  when  the 
moft  dreadful  rain  that  had  ever  been  feen 


poured  down  from  the  Ikies ;  the  rivers  dwelled, 
and  fpread  themfelves  with  rapidity  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  whole  earth ;  the  fea  broke  its  ap¬ 
pointed  bounds,  and  mixing  with  the  rivers,  which 
now  had  left  their  channels,  foon  covered  the 
higheft  mountains.  Trees,  animals,  men,  cities, 
kingdoms,  were  all  drowned  ;  in  a  word,  all  ani¬ 
mated  beings  Were  inftantly  deftroyed.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sattiavarti,  with  fome  of  his  peni¬ 
tents,  had  withdrawn  to  the  appointed  mouil- 
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tain,  where  he  waited  for  the  fuccour  which 
God  had  promifed  him.  However,  this  did  not 
prevent  his  being  feized  with  fome  fhort  intervals 
of  terror.  As  the  water  gathered  ftrength  con¬ 
tinually  as  it  rolled,  and  each  moment  drew 
nearer  to  his  Afylum,  he  was  every  now  and  then 
in  a  panic.  But  that  very  inftant  which  he  thought 
would  be  his  laft,  he  beheld  the  bark  that  was 
to  fave  him  :  no  fooner  did  he  fet  his  eyes  upon 
it,  than  he  immediately  got  into  it,  with  all  the 
devotees  in  his  company,  and  alfo  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  millions  of  fouls  and  feeds  of 
beings.  The  difficulty  now  was  how  to  fleer  the 
bark,  and  to  preferve  it  from  the  impetuofity  of 
the  waves,  which  raged  with  prodigious  violence ; 
but  Vichnou  took  care  of  this;  for  immediately 
alTuming  the  ffiape  of  a  fifli,  he  fleered  the  fhip 
with  his  tail,  as  though  it  had  been  a  rudder. 
The  god,  who  was  now  both  fifh  and  pilot, 
played  his  part  fo  well,  that  Sattiavarti  waited 
very  quietly  in  his  Afylum,  ’till  fuch  time  as  the 
v/aters  were  run  off  from  the  furface  of  the  earth.” 

We  come  now  to  China,  Among  whofe  In¬ 
habitants  we  find  the  knowledge  of  the  Deluge 
flill  remaining ;  only  fome  affert  that  it  was  but 
fartial ;  though  others  maintain  that  it  was  ge¬ 
neral.  The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Aifory, 
Vol.  I.  p.  204.  (quoting  Anciennes  relations  des 
Indes,  de  la  Chine,  p.  67.)  write  thus,  “  An 
■  Arab,  who  travelled  into  China  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ninth  century,  giving  an  account  of 
a  converfation  he  had  with  the  Emperor,  among 
other  things,  fays,  that  mentioning  the  Flood  to 

that 
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that  Prince,  on  occahon  of  a  pifture  of  NoaB 
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which  he  fhewed  him,  and  telling  him,  that  that 
prophet,  and  thofe  that  v/ere  faved  with  him  in 
the  ark,  peopled  the  whole  earth  ;  the  Emperor 
laughed,  and  faid,  “  Thou  art  not  deceived  as 
to  the  name  of  Noah ;  but  as  to  the  univerfal  De¬ 
luge,  we  know  nothing  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Deluge  [fo  even  thefe  allow  a  Deluge]  did  drowii 
a  part  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  did  not  reach  fo  far  as 
cur  country,  nor  yet  to  the  IndiesT  Which  lad; 
circumftance  is  juft  as  probable,  as  what  thofe 
among  the  Perfans,  who  denied  the  imNerfaliiy 
of  the  Deluge,  afferted,  viz.  that  it  reached  no 
farther  than  Htdvan,  a  city  on  the  confines  of 
their  country  (p.  in).  But  we  have  already 
fhewed  the  impofibility  of fuch  a  Deluge,  (p.  80.) 
and  therefore  this  confeflion  mud:  be  the  remains 
of  the  Flood  in  the  time  of  Noah.  And  that  it 
really  is  fo,  or  that  the  tradition  of  the  Flood  as 
held  by  forae  of  them  is  the  lame  with  Noah'si, 
feems  certain,  becaufe  (as  Marti?'iias  ohitvves,  Sim 
Hifi.  Lib.  i.  p.  12.)  “  The  Chinefe  hidory  of  the 
Deluge  falleth  in  nearly  with  the  time  of  the 
Noachian,  for  it  preceded  the  common  chridian 
£Era  about  three  thoufand  years.”  Beddes,  many 
reafons  may  be  given  to  prove  that  their  fird  king^- 
Fohi,  was  no  other  than  the  feripture  Noah.  For 
firft  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr.  Shuckford  on  this 
occalion  in  his  Connedi.  ej  Sacr.  &  Prof.  Hiftoryi 
Vol.  I.  p.  29,  102.)'  The  Ckifiefe  antiquities 
reach  no  higher  than  the  times  of  Noah^  for  Fohi 
Was  their  firft;  King.  Their  writers  in  tlie  general 


agree^  that  Fohi  lived  about  29 
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Chrifl :  the  Author  Mirandorum  in  Sina  &  Eti- 
ropa  computes  him  to  reign  but  2847  years  be¬ 
fore  our  Saviour,  and  Alvarez  Sevedo  places  his 
reign  not  fo  early,  imagining  it  to  be  but  2060 
years;  and  all  thefe  computations  agree  well 
enough  with  the  time  of  Noah-,  for  Noah  was 
born,  according  to  Arch-bi£hop  Ujher,  2948  years, 
and  died  2016  years  before  Chrift fo  that  all 
the  feveral  computations  fall  pretty  near  within 
the  compafs  of  Noah's  life.  And  therefore  we 
may  conclude  Mofess  Noah  and  the  Chinefe  Foht 
to  be  fame  perfon.  But,  2dly,  They  fay  Foht 
had  fio  Jather,  i.  e.  Noah  was  the  JirJl^  man  in  the 
poftdiiuvian  world ;  his  anceftors  periflied  in  the 
Flood,  and  no  tradition  thereof  being'  preferved 
in  the  Chinefe  annals,  Noah  or  Foht  hands  there 
as  if  he  had  had  no  father  at  all.  3dly.  Fold’s 
mother  is  faid  to  have  conceived  him  encompajfed 
with  a  rainbow ;  a  conceit  very  probably  arifing 
from  the  rainbow  s  jirfi  appearing  to  Noah,  and 
the  Chinefe  being  willing  to  give  fome  account  of 
its  original.  4thly.  Foht  is  faid  to  have  carefully 
bred  [even  forts  of  creatures,  which  he  ufed  to 
facrijice  to  the  fupreme  Spirit  of  heaven  and  earth 
'and  Mofes  tells  us,  that  Noah  took  into  the  ark  of 
every  clean  beafi;  by  fevens,  and  of  fowls  of  the  air 
by  fevens.  And  after  the  food  built  an  altar,  and 
took  of  every  clean  beafi,  and  every  clean  fowl,  and 
offered  burnt-'offerings.  Chinefe  de¬ 

rive  the  name  of  Fohi  from  his  oblation,  and  Mofes 
gives  Noah  his  name  upon  account  of  the  grant 
of  the  creatures  for  the  ufe  of  men,  which  he 

obtained  by  his  Ofiering',  Laflly,  The  Chinefe  hif- 
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tory  fuppofes  Fohi  to  fiave  fettled  in  the  province 
ol  Xeufi,  which  is  the  North-weft  province  of 
China-,  and  near  to  Ararat  where  the  Ark  refted. 

From  China  we  will  pals  into  America,  an 
immenfe  tradt  of  land  unknown  to  us  ’till  lately ; 
and  yet  when  firft  difcovered,  the  people  thereof 
almoft  univerfally  retaining  the  knowledge  of  the 
Deluge.  Acofta,  in  his  Hijkry  of  the  Indies,  (one 
of  the  firft  Treatifes  printed  on  the  fubjed)  Lib.  I. 
c.  XXV.  fpeaketh  thus  in  general :  “  They  [the 
American  Indians]  make  great  mention  of  a  De¬ 
luge,  which  happened  in  their  country :  but  w'c 
cannot  well  judge,  if  this  Deluge  were  the  uni- 
verfal  (whereof  the  Scripture  makes  mention)  or 
fome  particular  inundation  of  thofe  regions  where 
they  are.  Some  expert  men  fay,  that  in  thofe 
countries  are  notable  figns  of  fpme  great  inunda¬ 
tion;  and  I  am  of  their  opinion  which  think  that 
thefe  marks  and  Ihews  of  a  Deluge  was  not 
that  of  Noe,  but  fome  other  particular,  as  that 
v/hich  Flato  fpeaks  of,  or  Deucalion's  Flood  which 
the  poets  ling  of  :  whatfoever  it  be,  the  Indians 
fay,  Fhat  all  men  'were  droumed  in  this  Deluge. 
And  they  report,  that  out  of  the  great  lake  ’Ti¬ 
ticaca  came  one  Viracocha,  which  ftaid  in  Tia- 
guanaco,  where  at  this  day  there  are  to  be  feen 
the  ruins  of  antient  and  very  ftrange  buildings, 
and  from  thence  came  to  Cufco ;  and  fo  began 
mankind  to  multiply.  They  Ihew  in  the  fame 
illand  a  fmall  lake,  where  they  feign  that  the  Sun 
hid  himfelf,  and  fo  was  preferved,  and  for  this 

I  3  reafon 

«  See  Note  ’*  p.  i  lo,  and  what  follows  lliews  that  it  v/as  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Vniuerfal  Flood, 
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reafon  they  make  great  facrifices  unto  him  in 
that  place,  both  of  flieep  and  men.  Others  re¬ 
port  that  fix,  or  I  know  not  what  number  of 
men,  came  out  of  a  certain  cave  by  a  window  ; 
by  whom  men  firlf  began  to  multiply ;  and  for 
this  reaion  they  call  them  Pacaritampo.  And 
therefore  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Tambos  is 
the  mofi:  an  'ient  race  of  men.  They  fay  alfo, 
that  Mango  Cupa,  whom  they  acknowledge  for 
the  founder  and  chief  of  their  Inguas,  was  ifiued 
of  that  race,  and  that  from  him  fprang  two  fa¬ 
milies  or  lineages ;  the  one  of  Havan  Cufeo,  the 
other  of  Hurni  Cufeo.  ,  They  fay  moreover,  that 
when  the  King  \_Inguas^  attempted  war,  and  con¬ 
quered  fundry  provinces,  they  gave  a  colour  and 
made  a  pretext  of  their  enterprize,  faying,  That 
all  the  world  ought  to  acknowledge  them  j  for 
all  the  world  was  renewed  by  their  race  and 
country  and  alto,  that  the  true  religion  had  been 
revealed  to  them  from  heaven.” 

But  as  America  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  little 
W'orld  of  itleir,  it  may  be  expedted  that  I  fliouid 
be  foraew'hat  more  explicit  than  giving  a  fingle 
general  teilimeny ;  I  lhail  therefore  traverfe  it 
throughout,  as  I  have  done  in  relation  to  other 
parts  of  the  earth. 

And  firfl,  for  the  upper  or  northern  part  of 
America.  Hennepin  in- his  new  difeovery  of  a 
neaji  country  in  North- America,  (vid.  Continuation  of 
the  ne'w  Dijeovery,  See.  p.  54.)  fays  thus,  “  Other 
Savages  upon  the  fame  continent  are  of  opinion, 
that  a  certain  Spirit,  called  Otkon  by  the  Iroquois, 
^vAAtahaiita  by  the  other  barbarians  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  river  St.  Laurence,  is  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
and  that  one  Meffou  repaired  it  after  the  Deluge, 
— They  fay,  that  this  Mcfou  or  Otkon,  bein-j;  a 
hunting  one  day,  his  dogs  loft  thernfelves  in  a 
great  lake,  which  thereupon  over-flowing,  covered 
the  whole  earth  in  a  fhort  time,  and  fwallowed 
up  the  world.  They  add,  that  this  JMhefou  01 
Otkon  gathered  a  little  earth  together  by  the  help 
(Qp  IciTie  animals,  and  made  ule  of  this  eaith  to 
repair  the  world  again. 

From  the  nations  of  the  Iroquois,  &c.  we  will 
defcend  fouthward  to  Antonio  de  FIer^ 

RERA  in  his  Hifory  of  Aonerica  froM  the  frji  dij- 
covery  thereof,  with  the  beft  accounts  the^  people 
could  give  of  their  antiquities,  colleBed  from  the 
Original  relations  fent  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Spanif  by  Capt.  John  Stevens, 
Decad.  I.  Book  ix.  c.  ii.  informs  us,  “  That  the 
people  of  Cuba  knew  that  heaven,  the  earth,  and 
other  things  had  been'  created  :  and  faid  they  had 
much  information  concerning  the  Flood,  and  that 
the  world  had  been  deftroyed  by  water,  by  three 
perfons  that  came  three  feveral  ways.  Men  of 
above  feventy  years  of  age  faid,  that  an  old  man,  ' 
knowinP"  the  Deluge  was  to  come,  built  a  great 
fhip,  and  went  into  it,  with  his  family  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  animals ;  that  he  fent  out  a  crow,  whicti 
did  not  return,  flaying  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  j 
and  afterwards  returned  with  a  green  branch ; 
with  other  particulars,  as  far  as  Noah’s  fons  cover¬ 
ing  him  when  drunk,  and  the  other  fcofhng  at 
it }  adding,  that  the  Indians  defeended  from  the 
latter,  and  therefore  had  no  coats  nor  cloaths ; 
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but  that  the  Spaniards,  defcending  from  the  other 
that  covered  him,  were  therefore  cloathed  and 
had  horfes.  What  has  been  here  faid  was  told  by 
an  Indian  of  above  feventy  years  of  age  to  Gabriel 
de  Cabrera,  who  one  day  quarrelling  with  him, 
called  him  dog-,  whereupon  he  alked.  Why  he 
abufed  and  called  him  dog,  fince  they  were  bre¬ 
thren,  as  defcending  from  the  two  fons  of  him 
that  made  a  great  fhip,  with  all  the  reft  that  has 
been  faid  above.  The  fame  he  repeated  in  the 
prefence  of  feverai  Spaniards,  after  his  mafter  had 
reported  it.” 

From  Cuba  we  will  pafs  to  Terra-Firma,  the 
firft  country  of  South- America.  The  laft  cited 
Author  acquaints  us,  Decad.  xi.  Book  I.  chap,  iv. 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Cajlilla  del  Oro  (in  Terra- 
,  Ftrma)  faid,  “  That  when  the  univerjal  deluge 
happened,  one  man  with  his  wife  and  children 
efcaped  in  a'canoe,  and  that  from  them  the  world 
had  been  peopled  j  as  alfo  that  there  was  one 
Loro  in  heaven,  who  fent  the  rain  and  caufed  all 
the  celeftial  motions,  That  there  was  iikewife  a 
very  beautiful  woman  in  heaven,  with  a  child  ; 
but  they  Vv^ent  no  farther,  nor  did  they  know  any 
thing  of  their  own  original.” 

Bordering  upon  Terra-Firma  is  Peru.  “  The 
ancient  Indians  (fays  the  above  cited  Author, 
JDecad,  iii.  Book  xi.  chap.  i.  fpeaking  of  the  Fe- 
ruvians)  reported,  they  had  received  by  tradition 
from  their  anceftors,  that  many  years  before  there 
were  any  Ltgas  [Kings],  at  the  time  when  the 
country  was  very  populous,  there  happened  a 
great  Flood ;  the  fea  breaking  out  beyond  its 
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bounds,  fo  that  the  Land  was  covered  with  water, 
and  all  the  people  perilhed.  To  this  the  Guancas 
inhabiting  the  vale  of  Xaufca,  and  the  natives  of 
Chiquito  in  the  province  of  Colldo,  add,  thai. 
fome  perfons  remained  in  the  hollows  and  caves 
of  the  higheft  mountains,  who  again  peopled  the 
land.  Others  of  the  mountain-people  affirm,  that 
all  perifiied  in  the  Deluge,  only  fix  perfons  being 
faved  on  a  float  j  from  whom  defcended  all  the 

inhabitants  of  that  country.” 

From  Peru  we  will  pafs  into  Brafil.  Nieu- 
HOFF  in  his  Poyuges,  &c.  to  Prujil-,  p.  15*^’  M^tites 
thus  I  The  moff  barbarous  of  the  Bre^i-liuus  in.* 
habiting  the  inland  countries  fcarce  knew  any 
thing  of  religion  or  an  Almighty  Being.  They 
have  fome  knowledge  remaining  of  a  general 
Deluge,  it  being  their  opinion,  that  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  were  extirpated  by  a  general  Deluge, 
except  one  Man  and  his  own  filler,  who  being 
with  child  before,  they  by  degrees  re-peopled  the 
world.”  But  Monf.  ‘Ihcvet  fpeaking  of  the  Bra- 
fiUans  that  lived  near  the  fea-coaji,  viz.  at  Cap  de 
Frie  or  C.  Frio,  gives  their  account  of  the  Deluge 
very  circfumflantially  thus,  {Cofmographie  univer- 
felle,  tome  quatrieme,  Livre  xxi.  cap.  iv.)  “  Le 
'Deluge  done,  que  ces  Barbares  chantent  &  duquel 
m'ont  fouventefots  parle,  &c.  The  Deluge  which 
thefeSavages  talk  fb  muchabout,and  of  which  they 
fpoke  often  to  me,  was  in  their  opinion  univerfal  j 
they  fay,  that  Sommay,  a  Carribee  of  great  dig¬ 
nity — had  two  children,  the  name  of  one  was 
Famendonare,  the  name  of  the  other  Ariconte, 
y/bo  were  of  different  complexions  and  natures, 

and 
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and  therefore  mortally  hated  each  other.  — 7"^?- 
mendonare  (they  fay)  was  a  good  ceconomift, 
liaving  a  wile  and  children,  and  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  cultivating  the  earth  :  Ariconte,  on  the 
contrary,  regarded  not  this,  being  folely  bent  on 
war,  and  defiring  nothing  but  to  fubdue  by  his 
23ower  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  even  his 
bi other.  It  happened  as  this  warrior  returned 
one  day  from  the  battle,  he  brought  the  arm  of 
his  enemy  to  his  brother  Aamendonare,  telling 
him  witn  great  haughtinefs,  go,  coward  as  thou 
ait,  I  fliall  have  this  wife  and  children  in  my 
power,  thou  art  not  firong  enough  to  defend  thy- 
leh.  ‘Taniendonare,  hearing  his  brother  Ipeak  thus, 
was  very  much  grieved  at  his  pride,  and  faid  to 
lym,  If  thou  wert  fo  valiant  as  thou  boafteft, 
tnou  wouidfl  have  brought  thine  enemy  entire. 
Ariconte  incenfed  at  this  reproach,  threw  the  arni 
againft  the  door  of  his  brother’s  houfe ;  but  at  the 
fame  inftant,  the  whole  village,  where  they  were, 
vvas  carried  up  into  the  fky,  and  they  remained 
on  earth.  ‘Tamendonare  feeing  this,  whether  out 
of  aftoniiliment  or  paffion,  ftruck  the  ground  fo 
violently,  that  out  of  it  ilfued  a  great  lource  of 
water,  which  flowed  fo  high,  that  in  a  fhort  time 
It  reached  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  feemed  to 
,  exceed  the  height  of  the  clouds,  and  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  earth  was  entirely  covered.  The 
two  brothers  feeing  this,  and  follicitous  to  fave 
themfelves,  afcended  the  higheft  mountains  of  all 
the  country,  and  with  their  wives  got  upon  the 
trees  that  were  thereon.  'Tainendonare  climbed 
up  a  tree,  named  Findona^  (of  which  there  are 

two 
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two  forts,  one  whofe  fruit  and  leaves  are  much 
laro-er  than  the  other)  taking  with  him  one  ot 
his^wives :  Ariconte  with  his  wife  ciimbcd  up  an¬ 
other  tree,  named  Genipar  ;  that  tney  mignt  lee 
if  the  waters  were  abated.  Whilvt  they  weic 
there,  Ariconte  offered  fome  of  tne  fiuit  of^his 
tree  to  his  wife,  laying,  break  o  t  a  piece  of  tnis, 
and  let  it  fall  down  ;  which  being  done,  they 
hnew  that  it  was  not  yet  time  tooefeend  into  the 
vallies,  and  that  the  waters  were  yet  very  high. 
They  affert,  that  by  this  deluge  all  mankind  and 
all  animals  were  drowned,  except  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  and  their  wives;  from  whom  afterwards 
fprung  two  different  people,  called  Donajfearrcs^ 
furnamed  Doupinambaux,  and  the  Donaiatz  Hoy-- 
mas,  furnamed  Dominous,  who  lived  in  perpetual 
difeord  and  war ;  hence  alio  it  is  that  the  Doii- 
pinambaux,  when  they  are  delirous  of  praifing 
themfelves  as  above  their  neighbours,  lay,  we 
are  defeended  from  Damendonare,  and  you  from 
Ariconte-,  as  if  by  this  they  v.'ould  infer,  that  Da- 
tiiendonare  was  a  better  man  tnan  Ariconte. 

Thus  I  have  travelled  quite  round  the  world, 
and  Ihewn  that  the  fame  or  the  Deluge  has  gone 
throughout.  I  am  now  to  draw  fome  conclu- 
lions  or  corollaries  from  what  iias  been  advanced. 
Thefe  lliall  refpedf  principally  the  certainty  that 
there  has  been  a  Flood— thzi  it  %vas  univerfal— 
that  the  Mofaic  account  is  true,  or  written  by  one 
infpired  by  God,  the  author  of  the  Event. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  certainly  of  the 
Flood,  I  may  argue  in  the  manner  of  Arijlotle, 
ff  What  feems  true  to  fome  Vvdfe  men  is  fomewhat 
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probable ;  what  feerns  fo  to  mofi:  or  to  all  wile 
men  is  very  probable  \  what  moll  men,  both  wife 
and  unwile,  aflent  unto,  doth  dill  more  refemble 
truth ;  but  what  men  generally  confent  in  hath 
the  higbeft  probability^  and  approaches  near  to  de- 
monjirable  truth,"  Surely  then,  what  men  imi- 
verfally  agree  in,  what,  I  may  fay,  all  nations 
(otherv^^ife  differing  in  opinion,  cuftoms,  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  and  even  ignorant  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  exiftence)  have,  throughout  all  known 
ages,  affented  unto,  may  well  pafs  for  an  ejla- 
bliJJS d  axiom  and  a  demonjlrable  truth.  And  fach 
I  have  fhewn  is  the  date  of  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  deluge. 

Again  j  the  report  of  the  Flood  mud  have 
come  from  fome  quarter  or  other,  and  when  or 
wherefoever  it  vras  fird  publidaed,  the  relation 
of  a  fait  fo  extraordinary,  would  naturally  raife 
the  curiodty  of  the  fird  hearers,  and  excite  them 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it.  Now  if  they  dif- 
covered  that  the  report  was  falfe  or  ground lefs, 
the  hidory  would  have  been  immediately  difere- 
dited,  and  the  relater  and  his  dory  no  more  heard 
of :  but  the  tradition  prevailing  univerfally,  it  is 
certain  that  fuch  an  event  did  happen  5— and 
moreover  that  it  was  univerfal  in  its  effects,  elfe 
it  could  not  have  been  univerfally  believed. 

WniCH  (fecond)  article  is  further  evident  from 
the  afore-cited  tedimonies  themfelves ;  for  in  all 
thofe  that  are  tolerably  full  and  explicit,  we  find 
a  method  mentioned  by  which  a  few  efcaped  out 
of  the  general  dedrudtion,  from  whom  the  world 
was  afterwards  peopled  j  which  is  a  plain  con- 

”  feffion. 
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feflion,  that  according  to  their  opinion  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  (except  the  few,  allowed  to  be 
faved)  was  dejiroyed ;  and  fo  the  deluge  umverfaL 
But  farther  yet ;  an  uiiiverfal  deluge  is  not  an 
article  of  mere  fpeculatioti,  or  a  point,  tlie  cer¬ 
tainty  of  which  might  be  proved  only  by  pio- 
perly  examining  the  allcrter  thereof,  buc  is  an 
Event,  or  Fadl  in  Nature,  and  of  fuch  a  peculiar 
kind  that,  did  fuch  ever  happen,  it  could  not  but 
have  left  undeniable  marks  of  its  exiftence^  on 
every  part  of  the  earth  and  fothe  iclater  ot  lucli 
an  event  might  have  been  confuted  or  liis  adver- 
faries  convinced  on  the  fpot.  Efpeciaily  was  this 
confutation  or  confirmation  eafily  to  be  eflablifiied 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world;  or  rather,  This  is 
a  point  which  could  not  but  be  then  fettled.  For 
as  men  began  to  multiply  after  the  flood,  they 
would  of  courfe  feparate  and  divide,  and  fo  re- 
people  the  earth  ;  arid  as  they  thus  feparated,  they 
could  not  fail  of  knowing  whether  the  h  lood  was 
univerfal  or  not.  For,  if  they  could  find  no  hu¬ 
man  inhabitants  in  the  countries  to  wnich  they 


came,  nor  any  marks  of  their  former  works,  as 
houfes,  palaces,  temples,  gardens,  ISc.  and  could 
fee  nothing  but  ruin  and  devaftation  in  the  things 
that  did  remain,  they  would  certainly  conclude 
that  the  deluge  was  univerfal :  on  the  contrary, 
if,  as  they  difperfed  or  endeavoured  to  difperie, 
they  found  the  neighbouring  countries  ftili  full 
of  inhabitants,  the  lands  cultivated,  i  •  tne^. 


would  as  certainly  conclude  that  the  aeluge  nad 
not  been  univerfal.  And  from  this  infallible  and 


not  been  univeriai.  And  rrom  tnis  injauioic  and 

unavoidable  means  of  knovv^ing  the  truth,  the  re¬ 
lation 
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Jation  of  the  flood  would  have  been  handed  down 
.  to  pofterity  ;  but  pofterity  all  over  the  world  fpeak 
of  it  as  univerfal,  or  allow  that  there  has  been  a 
deluge,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing ;  for  had 
it  been  partial,  or  extended  only  over  a  few  coun¬ 
tries,  the  remaining  part  of  the  world  would  have 
been  utterly  ignorant  of  foch  an  event,  or  at  leaft 
if  they  fpoke  of  it,  they  would  not  have  ac¬ 
knowledged,  as  they  generally  do,  that  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  their  own  country,  and  have  fuppofed 
that  a  king,  or  an  eminently  righteous  perfon  of 
their  own  ?iation  (including  fome  others)  was  pre- 
feived  from  the  deftrudfion.  All  this  abundantly 
proves  that  the  deluge  was  univerfal. 

I’he  certainty  and  univerjality  of  the  flood  ap¬ 
pearing  thus  evident, 

I  SHALL  now  (thirdly)  make  fome  obforva- 
tions  concerning  the  Truth,  Perfeciion,  and  Di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Mofaic  account. 

First,  As  Truth  is  the  purer  the  nearer  to  the 
fountain  head,  fo  Mofes  has  the  advantage  of  all 
other  hiftorians  in  this  refped  j  none  can  prefume 
to  equal  him  in  antiquity  j  he  is  allowed  by  all 

learned 

^  There  is  mention  indeed  made,  JoJhua  x.  13.  of  the  Booh  of 
Jasher,  and  of  the  miracle  of  the  Sim's favding  fill  upon  Gibeon^ 
nnd  the  Moon  in  the  Valley  of  Jjalon^  being  recorded  in  it ;  Is  not 
this  nvritten  in  the  Book  of  Jafer  ?  And  as  this  event  happened 
foon  after  the  death  of  Mofes,  fome  have  imagined  that  the  author 
of  it  mud;  have  been  at  lead  coeval  with  Mojes,  and  that  the  Book  of 
Jafier  mud  have  been  of  great  authority,  as  the  Scripture  itfeif  re¬ 
fers  to  it  for  evidence.  ,  But,  in  Ihort,  if  we  confult  the  original,  ' 
or  er^en  our  marginal  ^jerfon,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  author 
of  the  Book  ;  for  \vhat  is  trandated,  Is  not  this  <vsritten  in  the  Book  of 
Jasher  ?  is  judly  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  Is  not  this 
n^iritten  in  the  hook  of  the  Upright  ?  i,  e.  in  the  ^^Mord  of  Godj  in 
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learned  men  whatever  to  have  wrote  a  confider- 
able  diftance  of  time  before  them  all. 

And  as  he  lived  nearer  the  event  than  any 
other  writer,  fo  is  his  relation  more  full  and  ex- 
orefs ;  nay,  if  you  take  all  the  above-mentioned 
'leathen  accounts  together,  and  colledt  from  them 
every  different  part,  you  cannot  exceed  the  Mo~ 
j'aic  in  fulnefs  of  defcription ;  far  lefs  can  you  do 
this,  if  you  add  to  it  the  confiderations  I  have 
mentioned  p.  4,  5. 

And  not  only  in  fulnefs  of  matter  does  Mojes 
furpafs,  but  in  juftnefs  of  thought  and  didlson, 
and  in  the  conliftency  of  the  fcherne  he  delivers. 
In  the  heathen  hiftorians  there  are  many  imper- 

fedtions 


tlie  aiuhentk  copy,  prcferved  in  the  Temple,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  nation. 

And  had  the  tranflators  rendered  the  words  for  Sun  and  Moon  in. 
the  above  paiTage,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  original,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  fenfe,  the  light  of  the  Sun^  and  the  light  of  the 
Moon  (as  the  words  reallv  mean) "the  charge  of  falfe  philofopliy 
could  not  have  been  brought  againll  Scripure.  But  we  firft  of  all 
make  miilakes  ourfelves,  and  then  wonder  how  they  came  to  be 
in  the  word  of  God.  Mr.  Pike  in  his  Philofuphia  Sacra,  p.  44, 
&C.  has  undeniably  fliewh,  that  the  words  and  tran- 

flated  Sun  and  Moon,  really  mean,  in  enjery  place  of  Scripture  where 
they  occur,  the  folar  light  and  the  lunar  light,  and  not  the  bodies  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon.  And  with  regard  to  the  palTage  under  con- 
fideration,  he  obferves  thus ;  “  I  conceive  that  the  chief  of  this 
miftake  arifes  from  quoting  the  place  imperfedlly .  ’Tis  ulually  faid 
thus,  —  Does  not  JoJhua  fay.  Sun  fland  thou  fill?  and  the  next 
words  are  generally  dropp’d  or  forgotten  :  whereas  it  runs  thus, — ' 
Sun  fund  thou  fiill  in  Gibe  ON,  and  thou  Moon  in  the  Valley  of 
Ajalon.  Now  I  alk,  was  the  body  of  the  Sun  in  Gibeon,  or  the 
body  Qi  the  Moon  in  the  Valley  of  Ajaion?  Surely  no:  but  the 
light  proceeding  from  the  Sun,  and  the  light  reflefled  from  the 
Moon,  were  Doth  there  fojhua  therefore  plainly  means  not  the 
hodic',  but  toe  lights  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  here.”  In  the  fame 
fenlc  undei'hano  ttie  word  for  Sun  in 
be  true  p  htlojhphy.^ 


Pfakn  xix.  and  the  whole  will 
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fe(5tions  of  this  kind,  fonie  failing  in  more,  fome 
in  fewer  articles.  But  Mojes.,  though  he  extends 
the  duration  of  the  Deluge  far  beyond  what  any 
of  them  do,  and  afferts  its  Univerfality  in  the 
highefb  degree,  has  yet  provided  againft  all  exi¬ 
gencies  ;  he  fafely  embarks  the  numerous  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  ark,  prepares  every  thing  neceifary 
for  their  being  and  well-being  there,  and  as  fafely 
lands  them. 


As  the  heathen  accounts  differ  more  or  lefs 
from  the  Mofaic,  which  was  confeffedly  prior  to 
them  all,  fo  we  may  affert  of  the  relaters  of 
them,  as  Scaliger  is  faid  to  write  of  the  Greek 
hiforians,  “  They  ought  rather  to  be  pitied  for 
not  having  had  the  advantage  of  authentic  anti¬ 
quities  and  records,  to  fet  them  right,  than  to 
forfeit  their  authority  for  ihch  deviations  from  the 
truth  of  the  ftory,  as  render  their  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  Sacred  Hiftory  much  ftronger, 
becaufe  much  lefs  to  be  fufpeded,  than  if  they 
agreed  with  it  in  every  circumftance.”  So  that  the 
imperfedl,  and,  in  many  refpeds,  falfe  accounts 
of  the  Heathen,  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  and 
perfedlion  of  that  of  Mofes. 

But  what  diftinguiflaes  the  Mofaic  writings, 
and  fets  them  in  an  eminently  confpicuous  light, 
and  intimates  their  high  Antiquity  and  Divinity, 
is,  that  in  them  there  is  no  reference  made,  for 
the  truth  of  what  they  contain,  to  any  prior 
traditionary  accounts,  hiftories,  or  records,  as  is 
the  ufual  manner  with  other  hiftorians ;  which 
kind  of  proof  all  mere  human  writers  are  glad 
to  embrace,  thinking  nothing  more  venerable  and 

true. 
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true,  than  that  which  has  been  delivered  down 
to  them  from  their  forefathers.  But  Mojes,  as 
greatly  fuperior  to  them  in  time,  fo  much  more 
in  dignity  and  authority,  demands  audience  from 
us  as  horn  God  himfelf;  he  refers,  for  the  truth 
of  what  he  fays,  to  an  immediate  Infpiration  from 
the  Deity,  the  Author  and  Difpofer  of  all  events; 
I  AM,  fays,  he  (Exod.  iii.  14.)  hath  /hit  me ;  Je¬ 
hovah  Himself  comrniffioned  him  to  adf,  and 
a  Ehus  faith  the  Lord  authorifed  him  to  write. 

And  had  not  Mojes  been  thoroughly  perfuaded 
that  he  was  infpired  by  God  in  his  writings,  he 
certainly  never  would  have  ventured  the  truth  of 
all  he  fays  upon  the  adertion  of  a  rnoft  impro¬ 
bable  and  aflonifliing-fad:,  viz.  T/hat  the  whole 
world  had  been  defrayed  by  a  food  of  waters-,  —  a 
Fadt,  which  he  could  not  by  any  natural  means 
have  had  proof  of,  unlefs  he  had  travelled  all 
over  the  world,  or  had  received  his.  information 
from  one  that  had,  which  I  believe  no  perfon 
will  fuppofe  any  one  to  have  done  in  thole  early 
ages;  — a  Fadt  too,  the  truth  or  faldty  of  which 
could  not  but  have  been  difeovered,  as  mankind 
difjaerfed  to  re-people  the  earth,  or  as  commerce 
had  opened  a  correfpondence  throughout ;  —  a  Fadl 
alfo,  which  Mofes,  as  a  human  writer,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  under  any  neceflity  of  men¬ 
tioning  at  all ;  or  if  he  thought  proper  to  record 
it,  he  might  not  have  made  it  io  extenlive  as  he 
has  done,  and  yet  in  all  probability  have  faved 
his  credit  as  an  author.  But,  inftead  of  ail  this, 
confeious  of  Truth  and  of  the  unerring  Wifdom 
of  his  Inlpirer,  he  openly  declares  the  Univerfa- 
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hty  of  the  Flood,  and  that  the  whole  world  was  de- 
Jlroyed,  and  leaves  the  iffue  to  Providence,  and 
the  difquifition  of  the  truth  of  his  affertion  to  fu¬ 
ture  ages.  ^ 

But  what  fets  Mojes  in  the  higheft  point  of 
view,  and  his  writings  on  the  firmeft  founda¬ 
tion,  is  his  exerting  fupernatural  powers,  perform¬ 
ing  Miracles  ^  and  delivering  Prophecies,  in 

proof 

®  Some  have  afked,  Why  did  not  Noah  convey  doiAjn  to  poflerity  a 
true  account  of  the  Deluge^  as  he  njuas  prefent  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  it,  and  fanv  the  ^vhole  tranfadiioti ;  he  <njjas  certainly  a  more 
proper  perfon  than  Moses,  ^ho  did  not  liaoe  ''till fo??ie  hundred  of  years 
after  the  e^ent  ? 

But  fuch  obje£lors  feem  not  to  reflefl  on  the  fituation  of  Noah 
during  the  flood,  namely,  that  he  and  all  his  fatnily  were  Jhut  up  in  the 
Arh,  and  if  they  had  been  feated  on  the  top  of  it,  they  could  not 
have  feen  to  any  very  great  diftance,  atleafl;  could  never  have  known 
that  the  uohole  o^lohe  was  co<vered  and  enAroned  nvith  uoater :  neither 

O 

could  they  have  judged  of  the  amazing  quantity  of  njoater  fent  at  that 
'  t'tme  frotn  the  ahyfs  beneath  ;  for  though  the  water,  in  its  paflage  up¬ 
wards,  would  naturally  elevate  the  ark  to  whatever  height  itfelf 
Tofe,  yet  the  perfons  in  it  could  not  tell  from  whence  it  came,  or 
to  what  height  it  afcended  :  far  lefs  then  could  they  judge  of  tranf- 
adions  that  pafTed  at  a  fill  greater  depth  below  them,  namely,  the 
def7ntd}ion,  dtfolution,  and  7'e-confoIidatio7t  of  the  <i.vhole  body  of  the 
earth ;  all  which  were  efFeded  beneath  the  waters,  infcrutable  to 
the  human  eye,  thought,  or  conclufion,  unlefs  enlightened  by  re¬ 
velation  :  fo  that  Noah,  though  prefent  during  the  event  of  the 
Flood,  was  as  ignorant  (confidering  his  then  fituation  in  a  natural 
light)  of  thefe  gr^at  tranfadions,  as  any  of  us  at  prefent  can  be, 
jiay  more  fo,  for  our  opportunities  of  fearching  and  examining  the 
Earth,  and  making  dedudions  therefrom,  are  greater  than  his 
could  be,  and  therefore  he  could  not  convey  to  us  that  knowledge 
which  himfelf  had  not,  unlefs  he  \^as  informed  of  it  by  Rc'velation^ 
which  indeed  he  was,  as  I  have  proved  already,  p.  28.  And  if 
it  were  proper  to  give  Noah,  by  fupernatural  means,  any  informa¬ 
tion  of  thefe  things  for  his  own  and  his  family’s  fake,  certainly  it 
w'as  far  more  requifite  that  Mofes  fnouid  be  acquainted  with  them, 
who  was  to  convey  the  knonjdedge  of  thefe  things,  and  alfo  fome  far 
more  life ful  Truths,  to  all  Poferity,  Deut.  xxix.  29. 

^  That  the  miracles  afferted  in  the  Bible  to  have  been  performed 
by  Mofes  were  really  trcanfaded  as  there  related,  and  ot  courle  that 
‘  "  the 
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proof  of  his  divine  Infpiration  ;  fome  of  which 
are  remaining  at  this  day.  I  (hall  mention  one^ 
refpeding  the  affair  of  the  Deluge.  Mofes  writes 
thus,  Gen.  ix.  12.  And  God  faid.,  This  is  the 
token  of  the  Covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and 
you.,  and  every  living  Creature,  for  perpetual 
Generations:  I  do  fet  my  Bow  in  the  Cloud-, 
and  it  fall  come  to  pafs,  when  1  bring  a  cloud  over 
the  earth,  that  the  Bow  fall  be  feen  in  the  cloud : 
and  I  will  remember  my  Covenant  which  is  between 
me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature  of  all  fief-, 
and  the  waters  fall  no  more  become  a  food  to  de- 
froy  all flef.  This  Token  we  fee  is  frequently 
exhibited,  fo  that  this  faithful  JVitnefs  in  heaven  s 
is  ftill  preferved.  No  flood  has  really  yet  hap¬ 
pened  (lince  that  on  account  of  which  this  pro- 
mife  was  made)  in  which  the  whole  earth  has 
been  drowned.  Now  if  there  be  any  God  fu- 
perior  to  Mojes’s  God,  it  behoves  him  to  deftroy 
this  Prophecy  by  annihilating  the  flgn  of  it  out 
of  heaven,  or  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  the 
mind  of  man,  elfe  it  will  remain  an  indubitable 
proof  of  Mofes'?,  Million  from  the  Supreme  Being, 

K  2  — the 

the  doftrines  delivered  upon  the  authority  of  thofe  miracles  are  in* 
difputably  true,  or  were  of  divine  Infpiration,  the  Reader  may  fee  a 
regular  and  faccind  proof  of  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  A.  S.  Catcott’s 
Sennons,  p.  131—48.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  introduce  fuch  a 
proof  here,  and  therefore  the  Author  refts  the  evidence  of  Mofes's 
infpiration  upon  a  Prophecy,  relative  to  the  Subject  he  is  treating 
of,  and  which  is  exiftent  at  this  day,  and  affords  ocular  Demon- 
flration  of  Mofes\  Miffion  from  the  Divine  Being. 

g  That  thefe  words  of  the  Pfalmiji  (PfaL  Ixxxix.  37.)  are  really 
to  be  underflood  of  the  Rainbouj,  (and  not  of  the  Moon,  as  ufually 
interpreted)  appears  to  be  fufficiently  evident  from  what  the  Author 
of  An  EJfay  on  the  proper  Lejfons,  appointed  hy  the  Liturgy  of  th$ 
Church  of  England^  &c.  fays  on  this  text,  Vol.  II.  p.  87. 

\  » 
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—  the  God  of  Pleaven  and  Earth,  the  Creator, 
Former,  and  Preferver  of  all  Things  in  this  world. 

—  If  it  be  laid,  that  the  Rainbow  was  exijient  be-, 
fore  the  foody  therefore' the  argument  will  not 

fland  good :  I  reply,  that  fuppofing  it  to  have 
been  fo,  it  could  not  have  exifted  as  a  Sign  from 
the  Supreme  Being,  that  a  flood  of  waters  Ihould 
never  cover  the  earth  (becaufe  fuch  did  cover  it) 
and  therefore  it  will  not  in  the  leaf!  affedt  the 
argument  here  ufed ;  which  does  not  refpedt  its 
bare  natural  State, .  but  its  fuper-natural  ufe  and 
divine  appohitment.  And  left  it  fhould  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  Mojes  afligned  this  token  as  of  him- 
I'elf,  and  to  Ibew  the  folly  of  fuch  imaginations 
when  men  prelume  to  make  appearances  in  heaven 
figns  or  tokens  of  things  upon  earth,  without  a 
divine  direction,  I  lhall  here  quote  a  Fadt  re¬ 
corded  by  Gafendus  in  his  Animadverfions  on  the 
tenth  book  oi  Diogenes  Laertius,  Tom.  II.  p.  938. 

Memorabile  certe  ef,  hcc,  i.  e.  It  is  really  worth 
remarking,  what  is  writtenftn  the  hiftories,  and  in 
almoft  all  the  books  of  the  laft  age;  when  theAftro- 
logers,  by  reafen  of  the  many  great  conjundlions 
of^  the  Planets,  and  not  a  few  of  them  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  watry  Conftellations,  foretold,  that  in  the 
month  of  February  in  the  year  1524,  there  would 
be  a  general  Deluge,  and  fo  great  a  devaftation 
of  things,  as  was  never  heard  of  before :  fo  that 
numbers  of  perfons  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  being  terrified  with  thefe  apprehenfions, 
had  prepared  Ships,  or  had  got  together  what 
provifions  they  could,  and  other  necelTaries,  and 
made  to  the  higheft  places.  But  fo  it  happened. 
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that  the  whole  month  of  February  was  the  moffc 
ferene  and  fair  weather  ever  known;  apparently} 
as  if  it  had  been  fo  ordered  on  purpofe  for  le- 
futing  the  predictions  of  thefe  Aftrologcrs  (wheii 
otherwife  it  is  very  uriufual,  that  the  month  oi 
February  fhould  be  without  rain;)  which  even 
Cardan  and  Origan  [two  noted  judicial  Aftro- 
logers  of  that  time]  could  not  deny;  greatly 
grieving  that  this  Judgment  concerning-  the  De¬ 
luge  was  declared  by  Stcefer  fo  much  to  the  in¬ 
famy  of  Aftrology.”  As  long  then  as  the  above 
Appeal  to  the  true  God,  and  Challenge  to  all 
falfe  Deities  remains,  fo  long  will  each  fuccecding 
age  have  undeniable  proof,  nay  ocular  Demon- 
ftration  of  Mofeh  Miffion  from,  and  Injpiration 
by,  the  God  of  ail  truth,  power,  and  vvirdom; 
And  when  we  conhder  that  this  bold  Appeal  has 
been  recorded  in  writing  already  above  three 
thoufand  years,  and  no  detection-  yet  made  that 
it  was  falfe  or  unauthorifed  by  the  true  God,  we 
mayjuftly  fuppofe  it  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
Heavens  themlelves  fliall  endure,  /.C.  to  the  Con-* 
fummation  of  all  things. 


On  the  Peopling  of  America. 

And  this  I  think  a  proper  place  (before  I  have 
quite  done  with  Scripture  and  ancient  Hillory)  to 
take  notice  of  his  Lordfhip’s  objection  to  the  U?n- 
verfality  of  the  Flood  drawn  front  tht  peopling  ofA- 
tfterica,  and  its  being  inhabited  with  wild  beajls,  &cc. 
when  we  firft  difeovered  it.  To  account  for  which 
he  fuppofes,  “  that  fome  parts  of  the  habitable 

K  3  ante-* 
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ante-diluvian  world,  which  by  the  force  of  the 
Deluge  were  feparated  into  iflands,  and  were  di¬ 
vided  from  the  Continent  v/hereon  the  Ark  landed 
were  in  fome  fort  exempted  from  the  common 
calamity  brought  upon  the  reft  of  the  world  &c  ” 
But  how  inconfiftent  this  fuppofition  is  with  his 
own  defcription  of  the  Deluge,  and  with  the  truth 
of  Scripture,  I  have  ftiewed  already  (p.  12,  Cfc.)  • 
and  alfo  obferved,  that  fuppofing  v/e  could  not 
folve  this  difficulty,  yet  a  feemingly  unaccount¬ 
able  event  in  Nature  (or  rather  that  which  may 
appear  unaccountable  to  fome,  but  not  fo  to 
others)  ought  not  to  fet  afide  the  united  evidence 
of  Scripture,  Reafon,  and  Facft,  concurring  in  all 

other  refpeds  to  prove  the  Point  under  confi- 
deration. 

But  to  ffiew  how  or  by  what  means  America 
became  inhabited  by  men  and  other  animals. 

And  here  it  will  be  neceflary  to  premife  a 
fe\y  things,  introdudlory  to  the  difcuffion  of  this 
article. 

First,  then,  America  was  peopled  after  the 
Flood.  This  is  certain  from  the  inhabitants 
thereof  having  the  knowledge  of  that  Event. 

Secondly,  Since  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood 
was  univerfally  Ipread  throughout  that  vaft  tradl 
of  land,  and  acknowledged  by  the  feveral  nations 
thereof  to  have  been  delivered  down  to  them 
from  the  higheft  antiquity,  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe,  that  it  was  peopled  foon  after  the  de¬ 
luge  ;  whilft  the  knowledge  of  the  Fad:  was  frefti 
and  lively  upon  the  minds  of  the  original  inha¬ 
bitants. 


And 
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And  fince,  when  this  part  of  the  world  was 
firft  difcovered  by  the  Europeans,  the  inhabitant 
were  found  to  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
nvith  letters,  and  could  record  things  ^ 
dent  hieroghphical  way,  by  figns  and  embluns  , 
h  teems  alfo  hence  evident  that  it  was  peopled 

Which  will  further  appear  from  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  art  of  working  iron  into  uieful  tools 
or  warlike  weapons,  ’till  the  rnetnod  was  dif¬ 
covered  to  them  by  the  Spaniards,  boi 
■there  is  plenty  of  iron  ore  in  America,  yt^^th 
ancient  inhabitants  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  vvnich 
the  Afiatics  and  Europeans  make  of  it  j  and  in- 
'  ftead  thereof  ufed  fhells,  bones,  or  generally  hai^ 
ftones,  which  with  immenle  labour  and  trou  e 
they  fliaped  by  grinding  or  whetting  into  the 
utenfils  or  weapons  they  wanted.  ‘  And  thougn 
the  art  of  manufaduring  iron  was  known  before 
the  flood  (Gen.  iv.  22. '^)  yet  it  feems  ^  have 
been  loft  foon  after ;  and  the  lofs  was  probaoly 
owing  to  thefe  two  caufes ;  fir  ft,  that  as  all  the 
metallic  and  mineral  bodies  that  were  in  the  earth 
before  the  Deluge  were  deftroyed,  and  even  dii- 
folved,  during  that  Cataftrophe  (as  will  be  fnewn 
hereafter)  fo  of  courfe  all  the  inftruments  and 

utenfils  that  were  made  of  thefe  bodies  P^ti  ne 

K  4  likewiie  j 

!>  PuRCHAs's  Pilgrimage,  p.  8i  i .  quoting  Gomara,  Feter 

i  Dr.  Woodward’s  leturs,  relating  to  the  method  of  Tojfis ; 

k  Jnd  ZiUah,  fie  alfo  hare  Tubal-CAIN,  inflruaor  of 
crtifcer  in  hrafs  and  iron.  From  this  pevfon  s  ]Sa?ne  an 
(derived  the  fictitious  V on -can  of  the 
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certainly  tend  much  to- 
wai  ds  obliterating  the  memory  of  fuch  inftru- 

ments.  m  the  poft-diluvian  world!  And  Londly, 

h^-  confiderable  time  after  the  flood, 

the  mhabitants  of  the  new  earth  would  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  their  time  wholly  taken  up  in  nro- 

yi  mg  and  fecuring  the  common  necelTaries  of 

lile  at  hrfl:  hand,  or  when  they  came  to  feparate 
h-om  one  another  in  travelling  and  feeking  out 
agreeable  countries  to  inhabit,  fo  the  art  of  mining 
and  working  metals,  and  fuch  like  knowledi^e 
(among  their  cares  and  concerns  for  many  things 
irnrnediately  needful  and  abfolutely  neceflarv) 
might  be  forgotten.  And  it  feems  certain,  that 
this  art  was  lofl:,  ’till  fome  time  after  the  flood  • 
lor  there  are  found,  even  at  this  day,  in  almoft 
all  parts  of  the  world,  many  inftruments,  fuch  as 
axes,  chifels,  heads  of  arrows,  &c.  confifting  wholly 
ot  liione,  generally  of  the  hardeft  kind which 
certainly  were  made  before  the  ufe  of  iron  was 

deluge,  for  they  are  negleded 
and  diluled  wherever  iron  is  known.  And  lince 

when  we  fiift  difcovered  the  Ameffcajis^  they  had 
no  other  tools  or  weapons  but  fuch  as  were  formed 
out  of  ftone,  it  is  evident,  that  they  departed 
from  us  before  the  working  of  iron  was  in  prac¬ 
tice  after  the  Flood ;  for  had  they  ever  known 
this  ufeful  art,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
ever  have  lofl  it,  any  more  than  ourfelves  3  and 
lince  we  have  letained  it  for  thefe  feveral  ages 
back,  even  from  time  immemorial,  it  is  certain 

that 

!  Woodward’s  Letters. 
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that  the  Americans  departed  from  us  even  before 
that  early  time. 

Another  confideration  which  may  be  brought 
in  favour  of  the  early  peopling  of  America,  is, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  ignorant  of  that  noble 
and  ufeful  Strudlure  the  Arch,  and  even  ot  build¬ 
ing  with  mortar  or  any  kind  of  Cement ;  “  and  yet 
their  edifices  confifted  of  Stones  great  beyond  ima¬ 
gination,"  and  thefe  Stones  were  fo  artificially 
wrought,  and  placed  upon  one  another,  that  in 
many  places  their  joinings  were  not  vifible ;  “  And 
that  which  is  moft  ftrange  (fays  Acofa),  thefe 
Stones  not  being  cut  nor  fquared  to  join,  but  coUt- 
trariwife  very  unequal  one  with  another,  both  in 
form  and  greatnejs,  yet  did  they  join  them  to¬ 
gether  without  cement,  after  an  incredible  man¬ 
ner :  all  this  was  done  by  the  force  of  men,  who 
endured  their  labour  with  an  invincible  patience." 
Certainly  if  they  had  known  the  ufe  of  mortar 
or  cement,  they  would  never  have  taken  fuch 
a  tedious  method  as  this.  Now  the  fird  poft- 
diluvian  account  we  have  of  Cement  being 
ufed  in  building  was  at  the  Pouter  of  Babel  ( Gen. 
xi.)  but  as  this,  in  all  probability,  was  that  pitchy 
fubftance  called  Afphaltus,  with  which  that  Couii'*’ 
try  particularly  abounds  j  fo  unlels  the  Afnericajis 
had  difeovered  a  lubftance  of  a  fimilar  nature  in 
their  new  land,  they  might  not  think  of  making 
ufe  of  any  other,  and  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  for 

what 


^  See  Acosta’s  Hijhry  of  the  Indies,  Book  vi.  chap,  14. 

«  Acojla  meafured  one  of  thefe  Stones  in  a  building,  atid  it  was 
58  feet  long*  18  Droad;*  and  6  thick  3  which,  1  think,  vaftly  exceeds 
any  of  thofe  that  arenowretnainingmour  ancient  Druidical  Tonmples, 
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what  we  now  call  mortar  as  if  they  had  never 
lieaid  of  any  thing  like  it.  So  that  indeed  we 
cannot  conclude  from  hence,  that  they  departed 
from  us  before  the  Building  of  Babel,  but  only 
before  the  general  ufe  of  Mortar  or  Cement ;  and 
even  this  was  very  early,  as  the  remains  of  the 
oldeft  Buildings  in  the  world,  fuch  as  the  Pyra^ 

mids  of  Egypt,  &c.  tefiify,  in  which  the  mortar 
is  vifible  at  this  day,° 

The  lafl  circumftance  I  fhall  mention,  tending 
to  piove  the  Antiquity  of  the  American  Colonies 
(for  I  might  enlarge  upon  feveral,  as  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  coined  money,  the  plough,  the  bellows, 
all  which  would  lerve  to  fhew  that  they  de¬ 
parted  from  us  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  poft- 
diluvian  world,  before  thefe  arts  were  known  to 
mankind)  is,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  Shipping, 
or  the  art  of  making  large  velTels  with  Sails,  &c. 
till  they  firft  faw  ours ;  knowing  before  no  other 
kind  of  veffels  than  fmall  boats,  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees,  Ikins  of  fidies,  &c.  or  canoes,  confiding 
of  a  fingle  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out  by  means 
of  fire,  and  thele  to  be  directed  only  by  the  help 
of  oars  or  a  paddle.?  From  whence  I  would, 
Thir  DLY,  oblerve,  that  America  mull:  have 
been  peopled  by  land-,  for  had  the  original  inha¬ 
bitants  been  carried  thither  in  a  Ship,  either  by 
diftrefs  of  weather  or  defignedly  (both  which  are 
fuppofitions  that  can  fcarcely  be  allowed  when 
we  confider  the  difficulties  attending  them)  they 

certainly 

O  Dr.  S  haw’s  Tra<vpls,  p.  415. 

P  Pilgrimage,  p.  750,  755,  &c.  Hevlyn’s  Cofmc- 

graphy,  p.  1016, 
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certainly  would  never  have  forgot  that  ufeful  part 
of  fliipping,  the  Sail ;  even  fuppofing  that  fabri¬ 
cating  a  large  veflel  might  be  inconvenient  or 
impoffible  to  them  when  they  firll  arrived  on 
their  new  land,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of 
it  be  loft  to  their  pofterity ;  yet,  I  fay,  the  ule  of 
the  Sail  would  in  all  probability  have  remained 
among  them,  fince  it  would  have  been  of  luch 
fervice  in  navigating  their  fmall  canoes. 

But  what  feems  moft  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
that  America  was  peopled,  or  at  leaft  flocked 
with  animals,  by  land,  is,  that  that  vaft  Conti¬ 
nent  is  every  where  inhabited  by  wild  beafls  and 
the  moft  noxious  creatures,  fuchas  Lions,  Tygers, 
Rattle-fnakes,  &c.  which  we  cannot  imagine  that 
any  perfons  would  be  at  the  trouble,  or  expofe 
themfeives  to  the  danger,  of  conveying  over 
thither  in  Ships,  and  at  the  fame  time  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  fuch  ufeful  creatures  as  the  Horfe,  the 
Camel,  &c.  which  were  not  known  in  the  iVefi- 
Indies  kill  tranfported  thither  from  us.’  Nay, 
what  is  moft  remarkable,  America  has  at  prefent 
creatures  peculiar  to  itfelf,  fuch  at  leaft  as  are 
not  known  to  exift  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world;  which  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  carried  from  hence  thither ;  and  be- 
fides  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  of  themfeives 
they  could  not  have  crofted  the  Seas,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  have  come  thither  by  land.  * 

It  appearing  then  thus  clear,  that  America  was 
peopled  early  and  by  land,  the  next  queftion  to 
be  folved  is,  by  mshoni  or  from  nssbat  land^^ 


?  PURCHAS  p.  732 — 35,  f  HeYLYN,  10/7 - 1  9, 
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In  order  to  folve  which,  let' it  be  obferved, 
th.it  the  lacred  and  moft  ancient  Hiftorian  informs 
ns,  in  his  account  of  mankirld  after  the  flood, 
that  the  whole  earth  was  overfpread  by  the  defeen-^ 
dants  of  the  three  Sons  ofNoah-  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  %vho  went  Jorth  of  the  ark,  Gen.  ix.'  lo. 
h  rom  -whe.nce  it  .is  certain,  that  no  part  of  the 
world  could  have  been  peopled  by  any  other  ante¬ 
diluvians  than  thole  that  went  out  of  the  Ark  j 
and  of  courfe  that  America  was  peopled  after  the 
Flood,  and  by  the  Pofterity  of  Noah. 

Secondly,  Let  ut  conflder,  that  Mofes  pro¬ 
ceeds  next  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  firfl;  de- 
fcendants  of  thefe  three  Sons,  and  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  Countries  which  the  principal  of  them 
inhabited,  efpecially  thofe  whole  affairs  would 
afterwards  be  mixed,  or  have  lonie  conneeffion, 
with  the  Tranfadions  related  in  the  Bible,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  the  Ifraelitif  Nation.  But  as  for  the 
reft  he  takes  little  or  no  notice  of  them. 

So  that.  Thirdly,  we  cannot  exped  that  any 
great  notice  fliould  be  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ib  diftant  a  part  of  the  world  (from  that  where 
Mojes  wrote,  and  the  intent  of  his  w’riting)  as  the 
Continent  of  America ;  and  yet,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine,  that  as  He,  who  infpired  Mofes  in 
his  account,  faw  all  things  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  (and  who  had  made  cf  one  blood  all  nations 
'  cf  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
had  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  oj  their  habitations.  Ads  xvii.  26.)  fo  He 
wmuld,  in  fpeaking  of  the  migration  of  mankind' 
towards  re-peopling  the  earth,  make  fome  men¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  let  drop  feme  few  words  concerning  the 
manner  by  which  fo  large  a  part  of  the  world,  as 
the  Continent  of  Americay  became  inhabited. 

And  fuch  there  is  reafon  to  think  he  has  done, 
and  left  recorded  in  -  the  following  remarkable 
paffage  (the  event  denoted  by  which  was  fo  fin- 
gular,  as  to  give  name  to  one  of  the  poft-diluvian 
Patriarchs}  and  is  twice  repeated  in  Scripture) 
viz.  Gen.  x.  25.  x  Chron.  i.  19.  And  the  name  of 
one  (of  Hebers  fons)  w^zr'PELEG,  for  in  his  days 
%vas  the  earth  divided  [NePeLeGEJ.  On  which 
words  that  celebrated  Biblical  Critic  Bengelius 
thus  occafionally  remarks  in  his  Ordo  Pemporwn, 
p.  54.  “  Peleg  a  divifone  term  nominatus  eft, 
&c.  i.  e,  Peleg  was  named  from  the  divifon  of  the 
earth  [which  happened  m  hts  days'\  5 — -The  east  11 
after  the  deluge  was  divided  by  degreeSy  by  a  gene¬ 
alogical  and  political  divifion,  which  is  expreiTed 
by  the  words  nVSP  and  But  a  very  dif¬ 

ferent  kind  of  Divifion  is  meant  by  the  word 
[NePeLeGEJ,  namely,  a  pkyfcal  and 
geographical  divifion,  which  happened  at  once,  and 
which  was  fo  remarkable,  and  of  fuch  extent,  as 
fuitably  to  anfwer  the  naming  the  Patriarch  there¬ 
from.  By  this  word  [PeLeG]  that  kind  of  Di¬ 
vifion  is  principally  denoted,  which  is  applicable 
to  Land  and  kFater.  From  whence  in  the  Ile- 

brcu‘ 

^  As  Ge22,  ix.  119.  T/jefe  are  the  three  Sors  of  Noah  i  and  of  them 
nvas  the  hole  earth  overspPs-Ead 

“  As  Gen.  X.  5,  By  thefe  nxtere  the  i (lands  of  the  Gentiles  divided 
[nnsj]  in  their  lands ;  e~Jery  one  after  his  totigue,  after  their  fa- 
wiilies,  in  their  nations-.,  fo  alfo  ver.  18,  and  32;  and  ch.  xl.  9. 
F;  •Q?7i  thence  ^from  Babel]  did  the  ford  scatter  THEM  abroad 
FDV’Bni  tipon  the  face,  of  all  the  earthy 
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hrew  tongue  [PeLeG]  figniEes  a  River,  and 
in  the  Greek  nEAAros  [pelagos]  the  Seaf 
and  in  the  Leittn,  P clcigus  denotes  the  lamel. 
.;M-om  this  precife  meaning  of  the  word  then  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  Earth  was  J>//>  or  divided 
iifitndtf  for  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  Sect  cntne 
bctveeen,  in  the  days  of  Peleg.  Now  furely  when 
any  perfon  views  the  fituation  of  America,  and 
confiders  how  it  ftands  disjoined  from  this  part  of 
tile  world,  and  what  an  immenfe  Sea  divides  it 
from  us,  he  will  not  be  backward  in  allowing, 
that  'This  was  the  grand  Divijion  intended  by  the 
Paffage  under  confideration.  And  therefore  we 
may  juftly  fuppofe,  with  the  above-mentioned 
writer,  “  T  hat,  foon  after  the  Confufion  of 
tongues,  and  the  dilperfion  of  mankind  upon  the 
face  of  the  Vv'hole  earth,  fome  of  the  fons  of 


Ham'  [to  whom  Africa  was  allotted]  went  out  of 
Africa  into  that  part  of  America,  which  now 
looks  towards  Ajnca ;  and  the  earth  being  di¬ 
vided  or  fplit  ajunder  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  they 
With  tneir  pofcerity  (the  Americans')  were  for 
many  ages  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 
This  feparation  of  the  human  race,  bv  means  of 
fo  large  a  fea,  prevented  in  like  manner  any 
evil  and  pernicious  conlpiracy,  as  the  Confufion 
of  tongues  did.” 

And  if  this  account  can  be  feconded  by  any 
fimilar  event  related  in  ancient  Heathen  Hiftory, 
our  fuppofition  may  deferve  a  greater  degree  of 

credit. 


*  From  what  the  India?t  fays  to  the  Spaniardy  p,  i  ip,  it  appears, 
that  the  Americans  thcmfelves  retained  fome  kind  of  tradition  that 
,  they  were  defcended  from  this  Son  of  ISoah, 
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credit.  And  fuch  an  event  we  have  recorded  by 
Plato  in  his  Dialogue  named  Ptmaiis ;  in  vyhich 
he  treats  of  Nature,  ox  the  Syjlcm  oj  the  Umverje, 
its  generation  or  beginning,  and  the  Nature  of 
Man.  And  as  a  prelude  to  his  Subjeft  he  makes 
mention  of  a  Fadt  that  happened  in  the  moft 
early  ages,  the  neareft  of  any  known  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  ot  the  world  j  and  that  is  of  a  vaft  I  racf 
of  land,  or  an  Illand  greater  than  Libya  and  Afia, 
fituated  beyond  the  bounds  of  Aft ita  and  Lii'~ 
rope,  which,  by  the  concuffion  of  an  earthquake, 
was  fwailowed  up  in  the  Ocea.n.  Plato  intio— 
duceth  this  fadt,  as  related  by  Solon  (one  of  the 
firif  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece')  who,  v/hile 
he  was  in  Egypt,  had  heard  it  of  an  old  Egyp-  , 
tian  Prleft,  when  he  difcourfed  with  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  rnof  ancient  events.  This  Prieft  tells 
Solon,  that  the  Greeks,  with  regard  to  their  know¬ 
ledge  in  antiquity,  had  ahcayts  been  children  ;  and 
then  informs  him  of  the  hiftory  of  this  famous 
Ifland  (which  they  knew  nothing  of  before) : 
The  defcription  of  which  and  its  cataftrophe  is 
as  follows  (which  in  itfelf  is  fo  remarkable,  that 
there  muff  have  been  forne  ground  in  nature  for' 
the  tradition  of  it).  “  There  was  formerly  an 
Idand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ocean,  where  the 
pillars  of  Plercules  ftand  [and  fo  beyond  the  then 
fuppofed  bounds  of  Europe  and  Africa).  This 
ifland  was  larger  than  'ail  Libya  and  AJla ;  and 
from  it  was  an  eafy  paflage  to  many  other  iflands ; 
and  from  thefe  iflands  to  all  that  Continent  which 
was  oppofite,  and  next  to  the  true  lea  [axn^ivov 

q  *^7  .  • .  1  •  .1  .  H  .  1  ^  -  _ }  £ 


j.  Yet  within  the  mouth  there  was  a  gulf 

with 
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with  a  narrow  entry.  But  that  Land,  which  fur- 
rounded  the  Sea  called  n.Xayo,  [Pelagos,  where 
Dm/wn  was  made]  might  juftly  be  called  a 
Continent.— In  after-times  there  happened  a  dread¬ 
ful  earthquake  and  an  inundation  of  water,  which 
continued  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  day  and  night, 
and  this  illand  Atlantis,  being  covered  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  waves,  funk  beneath  the  ocean, 
and  lb  difappeared :  wherefore  that  Sea  [risAccj^ojj 
is  now  unpalTable,  on  account  of  the  llime  and 
mud  that  has  been  left  by  the  immerfed  illand.” 

This  pallage  of  Plato  may  receive  fome  illuf- 
tiation,  and  the  point  I  am  upon,  Ibme  degree 
of,  confirmation,  from  what  occurs  in  the  i8th 
ch.  of  the  third  book  of  Ilian’s  Hfory  of  va, 
nous  things.  “  Pheopompus  relates  a  certain  dif- 
courfe  that  pafled  between  Midas  the  Phrygian 
and  Silenus.  This  Silenus  was  the  fon  of  a 
Nymph,  and  was  inferior  to  the  Gods,  but  fu- 
penor  to  mortals.  When  thefe  two  had  dif- 
ccurfed  of  many  things,  Silenus,  above  all,  tells 
Midas,  “  That  Europe,  Ajia,  and  Libya  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  lllands,  which  the  Ocean 
wholly  furrounded ;  and  'that  that  part  of  the 
world,  which  lay  beyond  this,  ought  only  to  be 
efeemed  the  Continent :  as  it  was  of  an  immenfe 
extent,  and  nourished  very  different  and  vaftly 
larger  kinds  of  animals  than  this  fide  of  the 
world }  and  the  men  that  inhabited  it  were 
twice  as  big.” 

From  what  has  been  offered,  I  think,  we  may 
conclude,  that  Africa  and  America  were  once 
joined,  or  at  leall  feparated  from  each  other  but 

by 
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by  a  very  narrow  gulf ;  and  that  fome  time  after 
the  Flood  the  earth  was  divided  or  parted  afunder, 
probably  by  means  of  an  earthquake,  and  theii 
this  middle  land  funk  beneath  the  Ocean. 

According  to  Scripture  this  event  c^me  td 
pafs  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  for  we  are  told,  that  in 
HIS  DAYS  the  earth  ibas  aivtded,  Drom  whence 
fome  have  imagined,  this  divifioh  fell  oiit  exaftly 
at  the  time  of  his  birth ;  but  the  exteiifive  ex- 
predion  of  his  days  rather  implies  the  contrary, 
and  denotes  that  it  happened  when  he  was  in  an 
advanced  age,  when  he  had  feen  many  days,  not 
when  he  had  feen  but  one.  So  that  his  name 
muft  have  been  given  him  prophetically,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  was  Noah's,  under  wliicli  was 
predidted  an  event  which  did  not  come  to  pals 
kill  fome  hundreds  of  years  after  his  biith  (Gc?i. 
V.  20.  viii.  21.)  Several  otner  of  the  Fatriarcna 
alfo  had  fuch  prophetical  nanies. 

Nov/  it  appears  from  Gen.  xi.  10,-17.  that 
Peleg  was  born  in  the  loift  year  after  the  flood, 
and  lived  239  years:  fo  that  if  the  circumflance’,! 
that  caufed  his  name  to  be  given  him,  happened 
when  he  was  in  an  advanced  age,  we  may  fairly 
fuppofe  that  it  fell  out  about  300  years  after  tab 

flood.  .  , 

Allowing  this  diflance  of  time,  we  fllall  find 
upon  calculation,  that  there  rhuft  hive  been  a 
fufficient  nurriber  of  mankind  ripori  the  earth  to 
have  re-peopled  it  abundantly.  In  ofdet  to  fhew 
this,  and  alfo  in  what  manner  the  poft/diiuYians 
may  be  juflly  fuppofed,  even  in  a  natural  Way, 
to  have  feparated  and  difperfed,  and  re-pcopldd 
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the  globe,  I  firall  tranicribe  Ibme  lines  from  the 
yihridganejit  of  Picart’s  religions  Ceremonies^  p. 
“  ’Tis  very  probable,  that  America  was  as 


279 


populous  a.  few  centuries  after  the  deluge  as  it  is 
at  this  time;  after  which  States  and  Kingdoms 
were  boon  formed  \  however  this  was  done  oro- 


greffionally,  according  as  Families  feparated,  ^and 
that  the  children  themfelves,  becoming  Parents  of 


a  numerous  progeny,  were  obliged  to  quit  their 
native  countries.  Thefe  Separations  gave  rife  to 
States,  in  which  ambition  and  a  delire  of  fuperi- 
ority  might  even  in  thofe  ages  have  had  fome 
fhare.  Neverthelefs  ’tis  probable  that  Afia  did 
not  fend  out  any  colonies,  ’till  after  having  been 
forced  to  drive  out  fuch  young  people  as  were 
capable  of  fubfifting  by  themfelves.  But  thefe 
Settlements  were  very  eafily  made  in  thofe  times: 
hufbandry  was  then  the  only  employment ;  man¬ 
kind  then  fpent  their  lives  in  leading  their  flocks 
to  paflure ;  and  ’tis  by  the  opportunities  which 
rural  occupations  gave  to  people,  whofe  paflions 
were  as  yet  but  in  their  infancy,  that  the  firfl: 

■  conquefts  were  made  in  Afia,  and  the  fending 
out  of,  the  firfl:  Colonies.  A  Shepherd,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  family,  mafter  of  fe- 
veral  flocks,  and  who  found  himfelf  well  fettled 
in  Chaldea,  fent  one  of  his  Children,  or  Depen- 
‘  dents,  feveral  leagues  off,  with  a  detachment  of 
oxen,  afles,  and  camels.  The  flock  went  gently 
on,  grazing  in  their  pafiage,  and  infenfibly  drew 
farther  from  the  true  owner.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Detachment  grew  more  numerous  ;  from  this 
flock  there  Iprung  another.  The  Shepherd,  who 


at 
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at  firft  was  no  more  tlran  a  deputy,  became  liim- 
felf  the  Mafter  and  Father  of  a  family :  he  then 
alfo  feparated  part  of  his  wealth,  and  gave  it^  as 
an  inheritance  to  that  Son  whom  he  intenaed 
fliould  fettle  in  a  foreign  country,  or  to  fonre  de¬ 
pendent  that  was  going  to  iettlc  farther  oft. 

“  We  prefume  that  in  this  manner  an  hundred 
vears  was  time  iufticient  to  people  hjiirope,  yijici, 
and  Africa,  very  conftderably ;  and  an  hundred 
more,  to  people  the  Continent  of  America.  Let 
us  fuppofefor  this  purpofe,  that  at  the  flood  Shem, 
Ham,  and  japhet  had  each  twelve  children 
and  that  all  tiicle  children  Vv'cre 
about  fifteen  or  eigliteen  years  after 
’Tis  very  probablej  that  after  they  had  been  mar 
ried  twdve  years,  they  might  fee  a  pofteritv  of 


t  for  nrarnave 
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four  hundred  and  thirty-tvyo  perfons.  In  this 
manner  Noah  might  have  been  at  the  head  of 

UO  V  C* 


2 


^  Lefc  tlie  fubfequent  Cakulabon  fliculd  feem  imrcafonable,  the 
reader  is  defired  to  attend  to  the  following,  which  is  founded  upon 
a  Scripture-matter  of  fait.  It  is  evment  from  facred  Kidory, 
[Exod,  xii.  37.]  that  in  the  {pace  of  about  two  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  years,  the  poflerity  of  alone,  by  his  [twelve]  fons,  a- 

mounted  to  Jtx  hundred  thou] and  males  above  the  age  of  twenty,  all 
able  to  go  forth  to  war.  T^ow  by  Wix.Graunt\  obfervations  on 
the  bills  of  Mortality  it  appears,  that  about  are  between  the 
ages  of  fixteen  and  f  fty-f  x  ;  which  may  be  near  the  proportion  of 
7nales  numbered  to  the  entire  number  oi  them  alb  bo  that  as  3^ 
is  to  100,  by  the  Golden  Pcule,  muft  fix  hundred  ihoufand  be  to  the 
entire  number  of  the  males  of  Ifrael  at  that  time :  vrhich  v/as  there¬ 
fore  one  million  fe^eeei  hundred  fixty-fiour  thoufand  a7id  fieajeti  hundred^ 
'I’o  which  add/w/z«/w,  near  fi-  fewer,  as  luppofe,  to  make  the 
fum  even,  one  million  fix  hundred  thirty -fii'Ve  thoufiand  three  hmidred.^ 
the 'To- is,  'Three  ?:dllions  and  four  hundred  thoufiand  y  add  forty- 
three  thoufand  lor  the  Le^ites  pnot  included  in  the  former  accouiitb)^ 
the  etitire  fium  will  at  lajh  amount  to  three  millions.,  and  fiour  hundred 
J orty 'three  thoufiand  iQ'd\.%d\  WmsTon’s  Theory^  p.  250, 
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above  five  hundred  defce'ndents  in  the  fpace  of 
thirty  years ;  and  if  we  then  fuppofe  that  every 
one  of  Noah’s  great  grand-children  had  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  thefe  four  hundred  thirty-two  perfons  might 
have  begot  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  children  in  ten  years  time.  All  this  might 
have  happened  in  the  fpace  of  half  a  century  ;  fo 
that  multiplying  them  always  by  ten,  and  leav¬ 
ing  an  interval  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  between  one  generation  and  another, 
Europe,  and  Africa  may  have  been  peopled  with 
four  hundred  thirty-two  millions  of  inhabitants,  an 
hundred  and fifty  years  after  the  flood. 

“  Methinks  this  could  not  be  difputed,  were 
we  only  to  have  regard  to  the  ordinary  methods 
of  propagation.  ’Tis  true  indeed,  that  we  fup¬ 
pofe  every  Head  of  a  family  to  have  had  ten 
children,  when  probably  feveral  of  thofe  Chiefs 
might  not  have  had  near  fo  many.  But  then 
how  many  do  we  fee  in  our  days  who  have  more 
than  ten  ?  and  if  we  confider  what  Bp.  Burnet 
has  told  us  concerning  MelT.  Eronchin  and  Calan- 
drin  of  Geneva  j  the  former  of  whom,  at  the  age 
of  feventy-five,  had  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
child  ren,  or  perfons  married  to  his  children,  that 
could  call  him  Father  j  and  the  other,  at  the  age  of 
forty-feven,  had  one  hundred  and  five  perfons  who 
were  all  his  nephews  or  nieces  by  his  brothers  or 
fillers :  if,  1  fay,  we  confider  thefe  two  inflances, 
’twill  be  found  that  our  computation  is  modell 
enough,  for  an  age  when  poverty  and  the  cares 
of  life  had  not  yet  defiroyed  man’s  vigour,  nor 

reduced  him  to  the  necelTity  of  refraining  from 

marriage 
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man-ia<^e  (the  lawful  method  of  propagadon)  for 
fear  of^not  being  able  to  fupport  his  family.  But 
although  the  increafe  of  our  fpecies  had  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  been  much  lefs  than  we 
have  fuppofed  it,  and  that  only  four  hwtdred  ml- 
of  people  had  came  into  the  world;  nay 
farther,  though  we  were  dill  to  fubdrad  thirty 
inillions  from  that  lum,  for  the  immature  and  vio¬ 
lent  deaths,  difeafes,  and  wars,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability  were  not  fo  bloody  in  thofe  ages  as  they 
have  been  fince,  ’tis  very  natural  to  think  that 
fome  millions  might  detach  themfelves  from  the 
•  remaining  three  hundred  and  feventy  millions,  in. 
order  to^feek  their  fortunes  in  America.  And 
though  we  afterwards  fuppofe,  that  propagation 
may  have  been  very  much  prejudiced  by  realon 
of  the  fatigues  they  laboured  under  in  their  voyage, 
and  from  the  change  of  climate,  we  fhali 
neverthelefs  find  that  ten  or  twelve  millions  of 
people  may  have  been  able  to  furnifh  America 
with  forty  millions  of  fouls,  fifty  years  time-. 
What  is  here  advanced  ought  not  to  he  looked 
upon  as  a  paradox,  nor  diould  any  difficulties  be 
raifed  with  refpedt  to  our  calculation  ;  difficulties 
which  are  founded  only  on  the  length  of  man’s 
life  in  our  days.  Mankind  in  thofe  ages  had  not 
invented  all  thofe  pernicious  arts,  wnich,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  fliorten  life,  do  alfo  leflen 
propagation.” 

And  if  to  all  this  we  add  the  confideration  of 
what  we  are  told  in  Gen.  ix.  1.  viz.  ThatGop, 
immediately  after  the  deluge,  blejfed  Noah  and  his 
ions ;  andfaid  unto  them.  Be  fruitful  and,  multiply 
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find  repleniJJd  the  earth-,  if,  I  fay,  we  add  to  the 
above  obfervations  the  confideration  of  this  divine 
Blefling  and  injundlion,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
ttie  Progeny  of  ISoah  and  his  Sons  was  very  much 
increafed  foon  after  the  Flood,  and  fufHciently 
numei-ous  to  re-people  the  earth. 

And,  when  we  farther  confider,that  after  the  Cwz- 
fiifion  of  Babel  (which  happened  about  an  hundred 
years  after  the  deluge)  it  is  faid,  Gen.  xi.  9.  And 
from  thence  did  the  Lord  fc after  them  [/.  e.  the  Pro- 
jediors  of  Babel\  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  ’whole 
earth  5  I  fay,  when  we  confider  this,  tliat  thofe 
who  were  reludtant  to  God’s  defign  w'^ere  forced 
to  go,  and  doubtlefs  many  co-operated  with  the 
divine  intention  willingly,  and  as  mankind,  within 
two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  wei-e 
abundantly  fuflic  1C  nt  for  re-peopling  the  whole 
earth,  fo  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  within 
that  Ipace  of  time  they  adfuaily  peopled  it. 

With  regard  to  the  brute  part  of  the  world, 
they  certainly  conrplied  with  the  divine  injunc¬ 
tion,  Gen.  viii.  17.  and  nvere  friiitjul,  midtiplied 
upon  the  earth,  and  bred  abundantly.  And  with 
refpect  to  their  difperflon,  their  peculiar  qualities 
and  inflindls  would  prompt  them  to  feek  fuch 
countries  and  climates  as  would  be  rnofl:  fuitable 
to  their  natures  -,  in  the  fame  manner  as  many  of 
them  now  pafs  from  one  country  to  another,  to 
jmmenfe  diftances,  when  the  alteration  of  the 
feafon  affeds  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  mild 
and  meek  kind  of  animals,  fuch  efpeciallv  as  were 
defigned  to  be  the  prey  of  others,  would  natu¬ 
rally  avoid  the  wild  and  rapacious,  and  the  lafl 

would 
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would  as  naturally  purfue  fo  that  both  vyould  be 
induced  to  get  as  far  from  _  the  place  where  the 
ark  landed,  as  they  conveniently  could ;  and  by 
this  means  the  whole  globe  would  be  foon  re- 

fiipplied  with  animals.  ,  ]  . 

Thus  then,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yeais 

after  the  Deluge,  the  whole  Earth  would  be  re¬ 
peopled  with  men,  and  flocked  with  other  ani¬ 
mals.  And  as  about  this  time  the  Earth  was 
fciv/ or  fplit  afunder,  and  we  may  juftly  fup- 
pofe  that  the  land,  which  xmittiX  Jlp'ica  and  A~ 
inerica  together,  fuffered  in  this  dtvijion,  was  di - 
ioined  from  the  two  Continents,  and  funk  beneath 
the  Ocean ; — would  both  Continents  be  fiill 
inhabited ;  though  for  the  time  forward  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  each  would  be  feparated  from  the 

Thus  we  have  difcovered  an  cafy  way  oy  which 
America  might  have  been,  and  1  apprehend,  tne 
true  way  by  v/hich  it  really  was  fupplied  wita 
inhabitants  after  the  flood ;  a  way  this,  that  af¬ 
fords  a  very  convenient  paffage  (through  a  warm 
and  fruitful  climate)  for  the  raoft  tender  and  de¬ 
licate  animals,  and  fuch  as  could  not  endure  any 
great  degree  of  Cold,  and  of  couife  a  veiy  eaiy 

one  for  robufl  man.  _  t, •  i  t 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  1 

apprehend  America  was  firfl  peopled,  I  fhah  iieie 

infert  a  Letter  which  I  received  from  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Jones,  on  his  perufal  of  the  foregoing  flieet, 

and  alfo  an  ExtraA  from  z  Spanip  writer,  which 

I  did  not  difeover  ’till  the  above-mentioned  flieet 

had  been  printed  oif.  . 

La  The 
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The  Rev,  Mr,  Jones’s  Letter. 

S  I  R, 

T  Have  lately  been  favoured  with  a  fisht  of 
X  Ibme  printed  Pages,  containing  that  part  of 
your  work,  in  which  you  account  for  the  peo¬ 
pling  of  the  American  Continent.  The  point 
does  well  deferve  to  be  examined  and  cleared  up  • 
many  writers,  of  little  knowledge  and  lefs  FaitX 
having  made  the  obfcure  date,  in  which  that  part  of 
the  globe  remained  for  fo  many  Ages,  an  handle 
for  perplexing  Vv^eak  minds  with  doubts  about  the 
authenticity  of  fome  Articles  related  in  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

1  WAS  much  pleafcd  to  find,  that,  without 
knowing  it,^  you  are  come  to  the  fame  conclufion 
With  oaylclr,  and,  in  part,  by  the  fame  premiles 
tooj  As  we  have  both  fallen  upon  the  fame 
fcheme,  without  confuking  one  another,  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  tlrat  neither  of  us  can  be  very  far 
fi'om  the  truth. 

That  the  \Vellcrn  Continent  did  once  com- 
piunicate  naore  nearly  with  Europe  and  Africa, 
than  it  does  at  prefent,  1  was  firlf  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  on  reading  the  following  account  of  Tene- 
riffe,  one  of  the  Canary  Wands.  —  That  the  whole 
liland  is  deepW  impregnated  with  Brimftone,  and 
is  fuppofed  in  former  ages  to  have  taken  fire,  and 
blown  up  all  at  the  lame  time.— That  many 
mountains  of  huge  Stones,  calcined  and  burnt, 
which  appear  every  where  about  the  Wand,  were 
raifed  and'  Jw-aycd  up  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
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Earth  at  the  lime  of  that  general  conflagration  ; 
and  that  even  the  Pico  Peneriffe  itfelf  was  railed 
up  by  this  means  to  that  amazing  height  at  which 
it  is  now  feen.  Huge  heaps  ot  thele  calcined 
rocks,  or  pumice  {tones,  are  Ipread  for  three  or 
four  miles  round  the  bottom  of  the  Pico,  in  luch 
a  manner,  as  to  perfuade  any  beholder  that  it 
muft  have  been  generated  by  the  fudden  eruption 
of  a  Volcano :  and  even  to  this  day,  the  moun¬ 
tain  fmoaks  and  burns  perpetually,  and  there  re¬ 
main  the  very  trails  of  the  burning  rivers  of 
Sulphur,  as  they  ran  all  over  the  South-weftern 
parts  of  the  Ifland,  and  deftroyed  the  ground 
paft  recovery.  There  is  a  Volcano  in  another  of 
the  Canaries,  palled  the  Palme  Ifland,  which 
raged  fo  about  twelve  years  before  this  account 
was  v/ritten,  that  it  caufed  a  violent  Earthquake 
in  Peneriffe,  though  at  the  diftance  of  near  twenty 
leagues,  and  the  people  ran  out  of  their  houfes, 
fearing  they  would  have  fallen  upon  their  heads.'* 

Now  as  it  appeared  to  me,  from  this  relation, 
that  the  Pico  was  certainly  thrown  up  by  the 
eruption  of  a  Volcano  and  an  Earthquake,  in 

all 

For  thefe  particulars,  fee  Dr.  Sprat\  Hifl.  of  the  Rcyal  So^ 
defy,  p.  200. 

^  This  Suppojttion  will  not  at  all  invalidate  the  Account  given  of  the 
Fermation  of  Mountains  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  'Treatife  ;  for  the 
Ftco  is  no  other  than  a  formlefs  Mafs,  or  huge  Heap  of  Ruhhijh,  con¬ 
fiding  of  bumt  Stones  and  Cinders,  and  was  as  certainly  thrown  out  by 
a  Volcano  as  the  famous  Monte  di  Cinere  in  the  Lucrine  Lake  was, 
or  as  thofe  little  ifland s,  or  rather  Moles,  in  the  bay  of  Sant-Erini  in 
the  Archipelago  were  raifed  by  fubterranean  fires  and  combudible 
Explofions  in  the  year  1707  [fee  N^-  314  of  Rhilof.  Tranfl],  As 
neither  of  thefe  Eminences  have  any  thing  fimilar  to  the  horizontal 
^rata  or  internal  Conjiitution  of  Mountains,  fo  the  /  cannot  come 
under  the  denomination  of  fuch,  nor  ought  they  to  be  called 
fountains  or  IJlands,  as  fome  writers  have  named  them. 
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all  probability  the  mofl;  violent  that  ever  happened 
in  the  world,  and  fuch  as  mufl  have  made  ftrano-e 
havock,  the  monument  of  this  Cataftrophe  being 
fo  fingular  in  its  height — a  Thought  fuddenly 
llruck  me,  that  in  fome  very  remote  age,  a  great 
alteration  might  have  been  made  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  and  a  vaft  trail  of  land  fwallowed  up 
in  the  Ocean,  of  which  the  Canaries,  Azores,  and 
perhaps  the  great  banks  of  Newfoundland  alfo, 
are  fo  many  remaining  fragments,  flanding  like 
pieces  of  a  wreck  above  the  waves,  and  flill  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  us  fome  foot-fteps,  as  it  were,  of  the 
ancient  path  that  once  led  from  Africa  to  the 
TVef -Indies.  I  was  fo  poffelled  with  this  notion, 
that  1  could  not  help  propofing  it  to  fome  learned 
friends,  long  before  1  had  heard  of  Plato’s  tra¬ 
dition,  as  a  probable  conjeilure,  whereby  the 
peopling  of  America  might  be  accounted  for;  and 
endeavoured  to  recommend  it  to  their  conlidera- 
tion,  by  placing  a  terreftrial  Globe  before  them. 

You  may  imagine  then,  with  what  fatisfac- 
tion  I  found  this  opinion  confirmed  even  beyond 
iny  hopes,  when  the  pail'age  you  have  extradled 
from  'Plato’s  Ptmceiis  firfc  occurred  to  me.  This 
pafiage  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  the  natural  hifio- 
rian,  r  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  that  fuch 
a  curiofity  in  its  kind  fliould  efcape  the  notice  'of 
lb  indefatigable  a  Compiler ;  though  it  was  of 
much  lefs  value  to  him  then,  than  to  us  now. 
America  was  then  unknown ;  and  there  was  no 

profpecl, 

y  In  totiim  f  ?nare  fell.)  ahfluUt  terras.,  primum  omnium  tthi  Atlati- 
tlcum  mare  eft,  Ji  Platoni  credimus,  iimncnfo  fpatio^  Plin^  Nat.  Hiil. 
Lib.  2.  cap.  90. 
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profpea-,  that  the  tradition,  wliich  Solon  pickt  up 
in  Fjgypt-t  would  ev’cr  be  confirmed  as  an  articie 
of  true  hiftory  by  the  diicovery  or  a  new  wor;d. 
Therefore  Fliny  fpeaks  of  it  with  feme  doubt, 
inlerting  the  words — fi  Flntoui  crcdtfnus  t  and 
Ibme  of  the  ancient  Commentators  on  the  v/orks 
of  Plato  did,  for  the  fame  reafon,  convert  the 
wheie  into  an  Allegory.  And  fome  excufe  may 
be  made  for  the  Critics  who  did  it  in  thofe  days, 
but  none  at  ail  for  thofe  who  would  do  it  now ; 
as  it  mull;  appear  to  any  perfon  that  will  conduit 
•the  judgment  of  Serranus  in  this  matter,  who, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Fhnaus,  is  very  fevere  upon 
thefe  unfeafonabie  aliegorizers,  and  refutes  them 
copioufly  from  the  words  of  Plato  himfelf.  It 
was  very  iii-judged  iu  Acofta,  therefore,  to  men¬ 
tion  this  ftory  from  Plato,  and  put  it  off  with 
the  obfolete  pretence  of  its  being  an  allegorical 
difeourfe  ^  He  hath  indeed  urged  fome  reafons 
in  defence  of  what  he  fays,  but  they  are  too 
trivial  to  deferve  any  particular  confideration.  \¥e 
are  obliged  then  to  underhand  it  as  an  hiftoricai 
tradition.  Thofe  who  are  inclined  to  fight  it, 
and  think  the  Earthquake  Plato  has  deferibed  is 
incredible,  becaufe  fome  fabulous  circumftaRces 
are  blended  with  the  account,  firouid  endeavour 
to  fliew  us,  what  could  poffibly  give  rile  to  fuch 
a  Report  in  the  eaftern  world :  for  that  Plato 
fliould  fo  exprelly  deferibe  an  oppoflte  continent 
(rm  y.ccToaiTiy.pv  jiTrfipoi')  fuch  as  IS  adfually  now  difeo- 
vered,  together  with  the  v/ay  that  led  to  it  from 
the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  this  hrange 

report 

f  Acojlcis  Nat,  and  Moral  Utjl,  of  the  Indies,  p.  72. 
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report  fliould  be  grounded  on  no  antient  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  American  continent,  and  prove  to  be 
true  afterwards  only  by  accident — all  this  would 
be  more  incredible  than  the  matter  reported, 
which,  if  the  natural  monuments  of  this  great 
Earthquake,  ftill  fublifting,  are  taken  into  the 
account,  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth  that  can 
be  delired. 

The  celebrated  Abbe  le  Plufche,  Author  of  the 
BpeSlacle  de  la  Nature,  ^  tells  us,  it  has  been  al- 
ferted  by  many  learned  men,  that  there  was  for¬ 
merly  a  communication  between  Africa  and  A- 
nierica :  but  he  unfortunately  fuppofes  this  opi¬ 
nion  to  have  been  wholly  derived  from  a  miftake 
in  Ptolomys  antient  Chart  of  the  then-known 
world,  which  ftretches  out  the  continent  of  Africa 
too  far  to  the  Weft  j  and  obferves  withal,  that  the 
pretenfton  is  defeated  by  what  Herodotus  relates 
of  the  voyage  that  was  frequently  made  from  the 
Red  Sea,  round  the  Cape  oj  Good  Hope,  to  the  Pil¬ 
lars  of  Hercules-,  which  could  not  have  been, 
had  the  continent  of  Africa  been  extended  to  the 
Weft-Indies.  This  Objection  will  not  in  the 
leaft  afFedl  any  thing  you  have  faid  upon  the  Sub- 
jed :  for  Herodotus  is  fpeaking  of  what  was  done 
Ions  after  the  Divifion  of  the  continents  had  taken 
place ;  and  even  before  that  divifion,  according  to 
the  Geography  of  Plato,  there  was  a  gulf,  which 
afforded  a  palTage  round  the  weftern  coaft  of  Af- 
rick  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

No  real'onable  Objedion,  therefore,  can  be 
made  to  your  Solution  of  this  difficulty.  Every 

candid 


^  VoL  IV.  p.  43. 
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candid  Inquirer  Into  Antiquity  and  Phyfical  Know¬ 
ledge  will  hold  himfelf  obliged  to  you  for  the 
curious  Obfervations  you  have  thrown  in  by  tne 
way  j  and  the  piety  of  your  deiign  muft  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  every  fincere  friend  of  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  not  be  impertinent 
to  add,  that  although  the  more  Southerly  parts  of 
the  continent  of  America  were  originally  peopled, 
in  your  way,  from  the  countries  that  lie  near  the 
Mediterranean-,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  the  Northern  parts  may  have  received  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  fome  other  quarters  of  the  Globe. 

In  a  Natural  Hiflory  of  Greenland,  written  fo 
lately  as  the  year  1741,  by  Hans  Egidius,  a  Da¬ 
niil:)  Miffionary,  we  are  informed,  that  it  is  yet 
undetermined  whether  Greenland  does  not  join  to 
America,  on  the  North-weft  fide,  round  DaAss 
Streights.  The  Hiftorian  himfelf  inclines  to  the 
affirmative.  He  adds  moreover,  that  the  iSor- 
wegians,  who  difeovered  it  in  982,  were  not  the 
firft  inhabitants  -,  for  that  they  Jound  wild  people  on 
the  JVeffide  of  the  country,  whom  he  takes  to  have 
been  Americans.  Now  the  Country  of  Greenland, 
to  the  South-eaft,  is  not  fo  far,  either  from  Ice¬ 
land,  Lapland,  or  Norway,  but  that  various  ac¬ 
cidents  in  former  ages  may  have  occaftoned  fome 
communication  between  them.  And  thus  much 
for  the  North-weferly  parts  of  America.  If  vre 
go  to  the  North-eaflerly  parts,  it  is  ftill  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  fome  colonies  may  have  been  tranf- 
planted  thither  from  Lartary.  Father  Avril,  a 
Jefuit-Miffionary  of  France,  who  with  fome  others 

undertook 
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undertook  the  uifeovery  oF  a  new  way  by  land 
into  China,  met  with  a  famous  Naturaiift  among 
the  Mujeo-vites ,  who  gave  him  the  following  ac¬ 
count : —  “  T.  hat  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Par- 
tarv,  to  the  Noith-ealh  there  is  a  great  River, 
caiied  I\mvon7a^  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  fpa- 


Clous  llland  well  peopled.  The  Inhabitants *go 
frequently,  with  their  wives  and  families,  upon 
the  frozen  Sea,  to  hunt  the  Behemoth,  an  amphi¬ 
bious  animal,  whofe  teeth  are  in  great  requeft. 
It  happens  many  times  that,  being  furprized  by 
a  fudden  Thaw,  they  are  cut  off  from  all  com- 
municaticn  with  the  land,  and  carried  away,  no¬ 
body  knows  whither,  on  huge  fioatinn  Illands  of 

^  ^  ^  o  o 

Ice.’  For  my  part  (added  this  philofopher)  I  am 
perfuaded,  fcveral  of  thefe  Hunters  have  been 
carried  to  the  mod:  Northern  parts  of  America, 
which  are  not  far  off :  and  what  confirms  me  in 
this,  the  Americans  of  thofe  parts  have  the  fame 
countenance  and  complexion  wdth  thofe  unfortu¬ 
nate  Idanders,  whom  a  violent  third  after  gain 
expofes  in  that  m.anner  to  be  tranlported  into  a 
foreign  region.”  The  Hiftorian  adds  from  his 
own  Obfervation,  that  there  are  aifo,  in  that  part 
of  America,  feveral-of  tiiofe  creatures  which  are 
fo  common  in  Mufeovy,  and  elpecially  Beavers, 
w'hich  mdght  have  been  conveyed  by  the  fame 
means.  But  to  determine  a  matter  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  it  daould  be  inquired,  w’hether  there  is 
any  affinity  between  their  languages ;  for  if  that 
flaould  appear,  there  would  remain  no  f  iii'tliCl 

LX 

doubt. 


As 


^  A-vriPs  Travels,  p.  i;-6. 
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As  to  the  Author  you  have  undertaken  to  con¬ 
fute,  he,  it  feems,  vvould  have  America  to  have 
been  exempt  from  that  Deluge,  by  which  the  reft 
of  the  world  was  overflowed.  This,  as  youjuftiy 
obferve,  is  confuted  by  a  tradition  among  the  A~ 
mericans  themfelves  concerning  the  Flood :  and 
it  is  certainly  put  out  of  ail  diipute  by  the  natural 
Evidence  afforded  by  the  country  itfelf,  in  which 
the  'Ipoils  of  the  Sea  are  found  as  plentifully  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  I  remember  right, 
I  once  communicated  to  you  fome  fpecimens  of 
Feflil  bodies  that  came  from  thence.  Since  that 
time,  3?ou  muft  undoubtedly  have  enriched  your 
Coiledion  with  a  great  many  more  from  tiie 
Weji-lndies. 

I  am,  Sir, 

\ 

(Heartily  vviHiing  you  all  fuccefs  in  your  laudable  Undertaking,) 

« 

Tour  ^ery  fincere  Friend, 

And  Ghedlent  hnmhle  Ser-v^nf, 

IF.  J. 


A.  N 

■1 


Wadenho, 
June  zo,  i76i. 
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an  extract  from 

JJTliftoire  de  la  Decouverte  et  de  la  Conquite  du  Perou  ; 

Traduite  de  L’Efpagnol  D’Augustin  de  Zarate, 

Par  S.  D.  C. 

f  • 

A  Amsterdam!  Ann.  1700. 

*  Tiyf’ANY  4oubt8  and  objedlions  have  beert 
L V A  formed  concerning  the  firfl:  people  who 
forae  ages  hnce  dwelt  in  Peru^  and  it  has  been 
often  alkedj  How  could  they  get  thither,  feeing 
this  country  is  (as  it  really  is)  parted  by  fuch  an 
extent  of  ocean  from  that  where  the  firft  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  world  lived  ?  It  feems  to  me  that 
this  difficulty  may  be  folv’d  by  an  account  given 
by  Plato  in  his  fimaus  or  Dialogue  on  Nature, 
and  \vhich  he  fets  down  more  fully  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (the  Atlantic)  Dialogue.’  There  he  re¬ 
lates,  that  “  the  /Egyptians  faid  in  honout  of  the 
Athenians,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  fome  certain, 
kings  who  came  by  fea  with  a  numerous  army, 
they  had  part  of  a  vail:  ifland  called  Atlantiquei 
juft  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  That  this 
illand  Vv^as  larger  than  all  Afia  and  Africa  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  it  w^as  divided  into  ten  kingdoms 
by  Neptune,  one  of  which  he  allotted  to  each  of 
his  ten  fons,  beftowing  the  largeft  and  beft  on 
his  eldeft  fon  Atlas. ‘  To  this  he  adds  diverf 
particulars  concerning  the  cuftoms  and  the  wealth 
gf  this  ifle,  but  above  all  about  a  fumptuous 

temple 
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temple  in  the  metropolis,  tiie  walls  of  which 
were  entirely  decked  and  covered  with  gold  and 
hlver,  and  the  roof  covered  with  copper,  with 
many  other  particulars  too  long  to  enumerate 
here,  and  which  may  be  feen  in  the  original.  It 
is  certain  that  many  of  the  cuftoms  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  mentioned  by  this  author,  are  yet  to  be  feen 
in  the  provinces  of  Peru.  From  this  ifle  one 
may  pafs  to  other  large  illands  beyond,  and  which 
are  not  far  from  the  firm  land,  near  whicli  is  the 
true  fea. 

‘  But  hear  the  words  of  Plato  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  PimaiiSy  where  Socrates  thus  ha¬ 
rangues  the  Athenians^  “  It  is  looked  on  as  a 
fadt,  that  in  times  paft  your  city  refifted  a  great 
number  of  enemies  who  came  from  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  had  taken  and  pofl'eifed  almofi:  all  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afia ;  for  then  this  ftrait  was  navigable, 
and  near  it  was  an  ifiand  juft  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  which  they  faid  was  larger  than  A/ia 
and  Africa  put  together.  From  this  ifiand  was  an 
eafy  paftage  to  others  that  were  near  it,  and  op- 
pofite  the  Continent,  or  the  main  land  bordering 
on  the  true  fea  ;  for  one  may  juftly  call  that  fea  the 
true  fea  or  ocean,  and  the  land  I  mentioned  the 
Continent  or  main  Land,”  ‘  Juft  below  Plato 
adds,’  “  Nine  thoufand  years  ago  happened  a 
great  change,  the  fea  furrounding  this  ifle  fwelled 
ib  high  by  a  prodigious  increafe  of  water,  that  in 
one  day  and  night  it  covered  the  whole  ifiand, 
and  fwallowed  and  totally  enguiphed  it  j  and  that 
the  fea  in  this  place  has  been  ever  fince  fo  filled 
with  mud  and  lands,  that  no  one  can  fail  over  it, 

M  or 
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or  pafs  by  it  to  thofe  other  iflands  on  the  firm 
land.” 

‘  Some  deem  this  relation  an  allegory,  as  ik/hr- 
filius  Ficinus  tells  us  in  his  notes  on  Fimctus. 
Neverthelefs  moft  commentators  on  Flato^  even 
Platinus  and  Ficimis  himfelf  look  on  this  account 
not  as  a  fidlion  but  an  hijlorical  Fruth.  Befides  5 
one  can  by  no  means  think  that  the  nine  thou- 
fand  years  which  he  mentions  is  a  proof  of  its 
being  a  fable,  becaufe,  according  to  Eudoxus,  one 
mu  ft  count  them  after  the  JEgyptian  manner,  not 
as  folar  but  as  lunar  years,  that  is  to  fay,  nine 
thoufand  months,  anfwering  to  feven  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  On  this  fubjedt  one  may  obferve, 
that  all  hiftorians  and  cofmographers,  antient  and 
modern,  call  that  Sea,  in  which  this  ifland  was 
engulphed,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  retaining 
even  the  neery  Name  the  ifland  bore ;  which  feems 
a  fufficient  proof  that  there  had  been  fuch  an 
ifland. 

‘  Admitting  then  the  truth  of  this  hiftory, 
no  one  can  deny  this  ifland  (beginning  near  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar )  to  .have  been  of  that  extent, 
from  the  north  fouthward  and  from  the  eaft 
weftward,  as  to  be  more'  than  as  large  as  Afia 
and  Africa.  By  the  other  neighbouring  iflands 
are  doubtlefs  meant  Hifpamola,  Cuba,  famaica, 
St.  Johns,  and  thofe  on  the  Coaft.  By  the  Con¬ 
tinent  or  Firm-land,  (oppofite  to  thofe  ifles)  men¬ 
tioned  by  Flato,  is  certainly  meant  Fhat  land 
which  is  even  to  this  day  called  Ferra  Firma, 
with  the  other  provinces,  which  from  Magellan 
northward  comp  rife  Fern,  Fopayan,  Cas-del-oro, 

Fnraguay, 
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Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  Guatimala,  New- Spain, 
Seven-towns,  Florida,  the  Bacallaos,  and  north  up 
to  iSorway.  Without  doubt  this  vaft  trad  of  land 
is  larger  than  the  three  quarters  of  the  then 
known  world.  And  one  muft  not  be  furprized 
at  this  new  world’s  not  having  been  difcovered  by 
the  Romans,  or  any  of  thofe  other  nations  that  at 
different  times  abode  in  Spain ;  becaufe  one  may 
reafonably  imagine’  that  the  ’fore-mentioned  fup- 
pofed  difficulty  of  navigating  this  fea  then  re- 
.  mained.  This  indeed  I  have  heard  faid,  and  can 
fee  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  this  ffiould  eaftly 
prevent  the  difcovery  of  this  new  world  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plato.  The  authority  of  this  philofopher 
is  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  this  af¬ 
fair,  and  1  make  no  queftion  but  our  new-found 
world  IS  the  fame  as  that  mam  Land  or  Continent 
of  which  he  fpeaks ;  as  whatever  he  has  faid  of 
It  perfectly  correfponds  with  our  modern  Difco- 
veries  particularly  in  what  he  fays  of  this  land, 
that  it  is  adjacent  to  the  true  fea,  which  is  what 
we  now  call  the  Great  South  Sea  ;  in  companion 
of  the  vaff  extent  of  which,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Northern  Ocean  are  but  as  rivers.  Ha¬ 
ving  cleared  up  this  difficulty  thus  far,  it  feems 
no  way  hard  to  fuppofe,  that  men  could  ealily 
pafs  from  the  Ntlantic  and  its  neighbouring  Jjles 
to  what  we  call  the  Continent  or  Ferra  Firma, 

and  thence  by  land,  or  even  by  the  South  Sea,  to 
Peru. 

Thus  I  have  declared  what  feems  to  me 
mod:  piobable  on  a  fubjedt  fo  perplexed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  antiquity,  and  alio  becaufe  one  can 
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get  no  intelligence  from  the  inhabitants  of  Peru ; 
who  know  not  the  ufe  of  letters  or  writing  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  things  part.  In  Neix> 
Spain  indeed  they  have  certain  pidures  which 
ferve  them  for  letters  and  books;  but  in  Peru 
they  have  nothing  but  knotted  firings  of  various 
colours :  it  is  true,  by  means  of  thefe  knots,  and 
the  diftance  they  are  fet  at  from  each  other,  they 
comprehend  (though  but  confufedly)  any  thing, 
as  I  fhall  fhew  at  large  in  this  hiflory  of  Peru. 
In  regal'd  to  the  difcovery  of  thefe  vafl;  trads  of 
land,  what  Seneca  fays,  as  it  were  in  a  prophe¬ 
tical  fenfe,  in  his  Medea,  feems  to  me  to  be  not 
unapplicable, 

“  Venient  annis  Sacula  feris, 

§puihus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  novofque  Tiphys  detegat  orbes, 

Atque  ingens  patent  tellus, 

Nec  fit  terris  ultima  'Thule.” 

“  In  lateft  times  our  hardy  fons  fhall  brave 
Stern  Ocean’s  rage,  and  ftem  the  diftant  wave. 

In  them  reviv’d  lhall  Tiphys  wond’ring  fee 
The  new-found  world,  emerging  from  the  fea  ; 
No  more  fhall  Thule  be  the  utmofl  bound. 

But  earth  from  pole  to  pole  be  fearched  round.” 
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NATURAL  PROOFS 

O  F  T  H  E 

SCRIPTURE-ACCOUNT 

O  F  T  H  E 

DELUGE, 

Deduced  from  a  great  Variety  of  Circumftances, 
on  and  in  the  Terraqueous  Globe. 
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Am  now  come  to  lay  before  the  reader  what 
I  natural  proofs  may  be  deduced  from  the 
prefent  htuation  of  things  in  the  earth, 
in  favour  of  the  Mofaic  defcription  of  the  De- 
luge. 

And  here,  I  fhall  feledt  four  Particulars,  which 
if  I  can  evince,  the  truth  of  the  whole  will, 
I  believe,  be  readily  admitted,  viz.  if  I  can 
prove—’ 
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1.  "That  there  is  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  earth 
abundantly  fuficient  for  foo^ding  it  to  the  height  re- 
•prefented  in  Scripture-, 

II*  Tdhat  this  ^water  did adlually  thus  oaeerfoua  tt- 

III.  Phat ,  during  this  Flood,  the  Jolid  fruSlure 
or  comp  ages  of  the  earth  was  dijfohed,  all  the  mine¬ 
ral  and  metallic  matter  reduced  to  its  original  cor- 
pufcles,  and  a.  fumed  up  into  the  water ;  fo  that  the 
whole  coifiituted  one  fuid  mafs  or  colluvies 

IV .  Fhat  all  this  matter,  together  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  bodies  inclofed  within  it,  fuhjided 
again,  and  formed  the  prefent  jolid  Jirata  of  the 
earth. 

If,  I  fay,  I  can  prove  four  points,  the 
truth  of  the  Mofaic  defcription  of  the  Flood  can¬ 
not,  I  think,  well  be  difputed. 

_  And  I.  to  llaew,  Phat  there  is  a  fuficient  quan- 
tity  of  water  in  the  earth  for  covering  all  the  high 
mountains  under  the  whde  heaven,  or  rather  the 
whole  Jiirface  of  the  Earth  above  the  height  of 
the  higheft  mountains. 

This  has  been  thought  the  main  and  principal 
hinge  on  which  the  whole  affair  of  the  Deluo-e 
turns,  the  Caifa  fine  qua  non  of  folving  that  grand 
cataftrophe ;  for  unlefs  we  can  procure  fufficient 
materials  for  the  work,  it  would  be  idle  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  folution  of  the  elFedt.  And  all  nature, 
both  from  above  and  from  below,  has  been  ran- 
facked  by  feveral  writers  on  this  fubjedl  to  find 
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out  a  place  where  there  lies  a  quantity  of  water 
fufficient  for  flooding  the  earth ;  which,  con- 
fidering  the  light  that  writers  in  general  have 
looked  upon  the  deluge  in,  namely  as  a  flood  of 
waters  barely  overflowing  the  terreftrial  parts  ot 
the  globe,  is  a  matter  of  fom.e  furpnze  that  they 
flaould  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  a  fuitable  quantity  : 
for  let  any  one  but  caft  his  eye  over  a  map  or 
alobe  of  ^he  earth,  and  he  will  at  once  perceive 
That  the  Ocean  and  Seas  greatly  exceed  the  ter¬ 
reftrial  parts,  and  if  he  will  take  a  nearer  and 
more  accurate  furvey,  and  add  to  the  account  the 
fpaces  occupied  by  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  upon 
t  ie  earth,  he  will  find,  that  the  dry  land  com¬ 
prehends  not  more  than,  if  fo  much  as,  one 
part  of  the  earth’s  furface.  And  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  fea  is  unfathomable  in  many 
places,  and  that  its'  depth  is  equal  to  the  height 

of  the  mountains ; "  fo  it  is  evident,  and  manileft 

tn 


^  See  Varenius’s  Geography,  hy  I.  p.  123*  195 

As  I  fnall  have  occafion  to  quote  this  1  reatile  hereafter,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  its  authority  and  charadler. 
Sir  Ifaac  'Ne^ucton  thought  it  To  judicious  and  uTeful  a  work,  that  he 
reprinted  an  accurate  Latin  edition  of  it  at  Carnhriage ,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Students  in  that  Univerfity.  This  edition  meeting  with  a 
quick  fale,  and  confequently  foon  becoming  fcarce,  Dr.  Bentley 
importuned  Dr.  'Jurin  to  print  another  edition,  and  to  affix  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  later  Difcoveries.  Mr.  Dugdale  publifhed  an  Englijb 
franjlation  from  Juriti's  edition,  with  feveral  additional  notes ; 
which  has  fmce  been  revifed,  corredled,  and  re-publifhed  by  Dr. 
Shanjo.  And  I  fcarce  know  a  more  ufeful  Book  for  a  Student  in 
Philofophy  to  begin  with. 

See  alfo  Hijioire  Bhyjique  de  la  Mer  par  Comte  de  Mar,silli,  p.  1 1* 
This  alfo  is  a  valuable  Treatife,  and  the  Author  of  it  fo  well  known 
for  his  indefatigable  induftry,  judgment,  and  accuracy  in  making 
experiments  and  obfervations  upon  the  tops  of  the  highefl  moun¬ 
tains,  the  deepeft  caves,  and  even  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  that  I 
need  only  to  mention  his  name  to  gain  credit  to  his  book. 
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to  fenfe,  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  water  in  the 
earth  capable  of  covering  all  the  high  mountains 
under  the  whole  heaven.  But  as  this  adl  oi barely 
covering  the  mountains  will  not  anfwer  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Flood  as  given  in  Scripture,  nor 
fuit  with  the  ef'eSls  of  that  Flood  as  they  are  now 
dilcernible  upon  and  in  the  earth  (of  which  here¬ 
after)  jo  we  muft  find  out  a  quantity  even  greater 
than  this.  But  what  1  have  faid  may  ferve  to 
pave  the  way,  and  lelTen  the  wonder  the  reader 
may  conceive  concerning  the  quantity  of  water 
requifite  for  fuch  a  grand  tranfadfion. 

The  Prelude  to  which  mighty  event  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mofes,  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains 
of  .the  Great  Deep.  What  this  Great  Deep  or 
Abyfs  is,  has  been  fhewn  already,  namely,  that  it 
is  an  immenfely  large  Refervoir  of  water  lying 
beneath  the  circular  fhell  of  the  earth,  commu¬ 
nicating  with  ail  leffer  Deeps  or  Seas,  and  afford¬ 
ing  fupplies  for  the  numerous  rivers  upon  the 
earth.  Such  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  this  A- 
byfs,  fee  p.  43,  kSc. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  reafon  there  is  to  be¬ 
lieve,  from  a  view  of  the  flrudlure  and  parts  of 
this  globe,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fubterraneous  ma¬ 
gazine  of  water. 

j.  The  firfl  argument  which  I  fhall  bring  in 
proof  of  this  Abyfs  is  (to  fpeak  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  wherever  we  can)  fhat  all  the  rivers  run 
into  the  Sea,  and  yet  the  Sea  is  not  full,  or  does 
not  reach  the  height  of  or  run  over  its  fhores. 
This  is  a  fadl  as  furprifing  as  it  is  apparent ;  but, 
like  other  common  truths,  the  obvioufnefs  of  it 

lelTens 
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leffens  the  wonder,  and  takes  off  the  weighty  confi- 
derations  deducible  therefrom.  But  the  Event  ’-i 
itfelf  is  truly  wonderful,  and  deferves  our  parti¬ 
cular  notice  on  the  prefent  occalion. 

To  enumerate  and  defcribe  all  the  rivers  upon 
the  earth  would  be  endlefs  and  impoffible.  I 
fhall  therefore  mention  fome  of  the  largeft ;  in 
order  that  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 
quantity  of  water  poured  into  the  Sea  by  all  bf 
them. 

The  Danube,  after  it  has  ran  a  courfe  of  above 
two  thoufand  miles.,  and  received  by  the  way  fixty 
rivers,  (thirty  of  which  are  fo  large  as  to  be  na¬ 
vigable)'  throws  itfelf,  by  five  or  fix  great  ftreams, 
M'ith  fuch  rapidity,  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  that  its 
water  continues  frelh  and  unmixt  with  the  fait 
for  twenty  leagues.  Its  depth,  in  mofi;  places,  is 
two  hundred feet.  [Collier’s  Geogra¬ 

phical,  Gfr.  DiBionary.'\ 

The  Volga,  after  it  has  taken  an  irregular  tour 
of  two  thoifand  ?ii?ie  hundred  miles,  and  increafed. 
its  ftream  by  the  addition  of  two  hundred  rivers 
and  brooks,  difcharges  itfelf  by  twenty-five  7nouths 
into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  makes  that  Sea  lefs 
brackilh  for  manydeagues.  [Atlas  Geographus,Yo\.  I. 
p.  164.  Varenius,  p.  291.] 

The  Oby,  a  river  in  Siberia,  in  fome  places 
half  a  league,  and  in  others  a  whole  league  broad, 
runs  for  about  two  thoifand  four  hundred  miles 
(without  reckoning  its  windings)  and  then  empties 
likld  hy  fix  mouths  into  the  Icy  Sea.  [Atlas  Geog. 
p.  165.  Varenius’s  Geography,  Vol.  I.  p.  349.] 
To  which  we  may  add  the  fenifa,  about  ten 

weeks 
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weeks  journey  diftant  from  the  former  river,  and 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  it,  both  in  length  and 
breadth. 

The  Croccaus,  or  yellow  river  of  China,  after- 
having  flowed  through  feveral  Provinces  for  more 
than  two  thoufand  miles,  falls  at  length  into  the 
Eafl-Sea.  [Le  Comte's  Obfervations  made  in  a 
"journey  through  the  Empire  of  China,  p.  io8.] 
Not  far  from  this  is  the  Kiam^  remarkable  for  its 
deptby  being  unfathomable  in*  feveral  places,  fo 
that  the  Chtnefe  have  a  proverb  among  them 
which  fays,  The  Sea  hath  no  boundsy  and  the  Klam 
hath  no  bottom*  This  impetuous  river  (which  is 
fo  very  rapid  when  the  torrents  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  increafe  its  ftream,  that  it  frequently  bears 
away  the  iflands  that  lye  in  its  channel,  and  buries 
them  under  its  waves)  after  having  ran  a  courfe 
of  twelve  hundred  mikiy  dilburthens  itfelf  into  the 
Ead-Sea  of  China* 

The  GangeSy  famous  for  its  length,  breadth, 
and  depth,  being  near  fipteen  hundred  miles  long ; 
and  in  its  narrowefl;  places  eight  miles  broad,  in 
the  moft  open  parts  twenty  \  and  feldom  fo  fliallow 
but  that  its  depth  meafures  an  hundred  feet*  [Sal- 
mo  n  s  modern  Gazetteer  3  El  e  y  l  y  n ’s  Cofnographyy 
p.  879.] 

The  Euphrates,  after  having  ran  a  courfe  of 
about  a  thoufand  miles,  joins  that  remarkably  rapid 
river  the  ‘Tigris  (after  the  Tigris  had  pafled  a 
courfe  of  about  five  hundred  miles)  and  both  of 
them,  about  fixty  miles  beyond  their  union,  ex¬ 
onerate  themfelves  into  the  Perfian  Gulph. 

The  iV/Ze  takes  its  rife  in  12  deg.  of  N.  Lat. 

and 
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and  having  flowed  fifteen  hundred  miles,  nearly 
from  South  to  North,  divides  into  two  branches, 
and  then  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  [Sal¬ 
mon’s  prefent  ftate  of  all  nations,  Vol.  V.  p.  lo.  j 
The  Niger,  the  longefl:  river  in  ylfmea,  after 
a  courfe  of  two  thoufand four  hundred  miles,  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  by  fix  great  ftreams  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  [Varenius,  p.  349.  Collier’s 

The  Zaire,  another  river  in  Africa,  which, 
though  it  does  not  equal  any  of  the  above  in  the 
length  of  its  courfe,  yet  exceeds  them  all  in  its 
breadth,  being  at  its  mouth  twenty-eight  miles 
broad,  and  rufhes  into  the  Ethiopic  Sea  with  fo 
great  a  force,  as  to  preferve  its  waters  pure  and 
frefh  for  ten  miles  commonly,  for  fifteen  at  other 
times.  [Heylyn’s  Cofmog.  p.  989,  995.] 

But  if  v/e  pafs  into  America,  we  ihall  find 
rivers  exceeding  any  yet  mentioned.  The  river 
of  St.  Laurence,  after  having  ran  through  and 
been  fed  by  feveral  great  Lakes,  and  taken  a 
courfe  of  one  thoifand  five  hundred  miles  (and  its 
fource  yet  unknown)  difeharges  itlelf  into  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence ;  being  at  its  mouth  be¬ 
tween  feventy  and  eighty  miles  broad,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  deep.  [Collier’s  L)idL\ 

The  Pana  or  Oronoque  is  navigable  for  a  ihou- 
fand  miles  by  fhips  of  burden,  and  two  thoufand 
by  boats  and  pinnaces  j  and,  having  received  into 
its  channel  an  hundred  rivers,  openeth  into  the  iea 
with  fixteen  mouths,  which  part  the  earth  into  fo 
many  iflands.  [Heylyn’s  Cofmography,  p.  1056.] 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  length  from  its  firfl:  foun¬ 
tain  two  thoifand  miles,  in  breadth  at  its  fall  into 

the 
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the  Sea  fixty  miles,  and  of  fo  violent  a  ftream, 
that  the  Sea,  for  many  leagues  together,  aitereth 
not  the  taftc  of  it.  [Ibid.] 

The  River  of  the  Amazons,  efteemed  the 
greateft  in  the  v/orld  ;  Orellana  is  reported  to  have 
failed  in  it  fve  tboufand  miles,  including  the  fe- 
vej-al  turnings  and  windings  he  took ;  in  many 
places  it  is  fo  deep  as  to  be  unfathomable ;  and, 
at  the  time  of  its  highefi:  riiings,  the  Current  is 
an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  broad,  and  rulhesinto 
the  Sea  w’ith  fuch  impetuolity  as  to  preferve  its 
natural  tafte  and  colour  for  more  than  thirty 
miles.  [Ibid.  Cooke’j  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea, 
p.  254.] 

Now  to  the  above  let  any  one  make  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  all  the  remaining  rivers  upon  the  earth, 
and  then  conceive  within  himfelf  what  an  im- 
menfe  profuhon  of  water  muft  be  poured  into 
the  Ocean,  I  need  not  fay,  yearly,  monthly,  but 
daily,  or  even  hourly.  — It  was  the  opinion  of  that 
accurate  Geographer  Varenius,  [and  to  which,  I 
believe,  every  one  upon  mature  confideration  will 
confent,  as  Bp.  Stillingfieet ,  Dr.  Plot,  Stackhoufe, 
and  others  have  done]  that  each  of  the  larger  fort 
of  rivers  (and  fuch,  every  one  of  thofe  that  I 
have  mentioned  above,  may  well  be  efteemed, 
and  many  others  that  are  not  mentioned)  emp¬ 
ties  into  the  Sea,  in  one  year’s  time,  a  quantity  of 
'water  fufficient  to  cover  the  ivhole  furface  of  the 
earth.  And  if  feveral  rivers,  fingly  confidered, 
throw  in  fuch  a  quantity,  and  Jbme  of  them  a 
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far  greater^  what  muft  all  of  them  added  to¬ 
gether  effund  ?  _  . 

^  In  order  to  fee  what  a  quantity  this  would 

amount  to,  and  to  what  a  height,  if  it  was  poured 
upon  the  earth,  it  would  arife,  let  us  fuppofe, 
that  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  or  the  places 
where  they  enter  into  the  Sea,  were  ftoppcd  and 
dammed  up  fo  high,  that  their  currents  were  di¬ 
verted  from  rulhing  into  the  fea,  and  turned 
back  upon  the  dry-land ;  and  how  foon  would 
the  higheft  mountains  be  covered  ?  —  For,  if  one 
river,  in  one  year’s  time,  produces  a  quantity  fuf- 
ficient  to  effed  this,  (or  rather  twice  as  much  as 
would  be  fufficient,  for  the  dry  land  occupies 
but  one  third  part  of  the  earth’s  furface)  and 
there  are  many  fuch  rivers,  and  feverai  much 
larger,  and  if  all  the  lefler  dreams  were  united, 
they  would  exceed  the  larger  already  m.entioncd. 
How  foon,  I  fay,  in  this  cafe,  muft  the  higlieft 
mountains  be  covered  ?  Surely,  not  many  days^ 
if  hours,  would  be  requifite  for  fuch  an  inunda^ 
tion. 

Now  when  we  conhder,  that  fuch  an  incon¬ 
ceivably  great  quantity  of  water  is  daily,  or  at 
leaft  weekly,  difeharged  into  the  Sea,  and  yet  Pet 
Sea  is  not  full,  nor  even  any  viftble  increafe  pro¬ 
duced  thereby.  What  an  immenfely  large  re¬ 
ceptacle  muft  there  be  beneath  the  Ocean  and 
the  Land  for  containing  fuch  an  affembiage  of 
water  ?  Well  might  it  be  called  in  Scripture  Tits 
GREAT  DEEP,  as  all  lefler  Deeps  or  Seas  are 
nothing  in  comparifon  to  it. 

Allowance  indeed  muft  be  made  in  the 
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above  calculation,  for  the  quantity  of  water  that  /t 
raijed  from  the  Ocean  in  vapour  by  the  heat  f  the 
Jun,  &c.  which  home  have  been  fo  extravagant  as 
to  imagine  to  be  equal  to  That  which  is  poured 
into  the  Ocean  by  all  the  rivers  upon  earth  •  and 
therefore  they  fuppofe,  that  what  the  Sea  gets  by 
the  rivers  it  lofes  by  evaporation-,  and  fo  a  mutual 
and  equable  interchange  is  prelerved. 

But  furely  this  Hypothelis  can  never  Hand  the 
examination  of, common  lenfe  or  experiments. 

For  \ft.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  vapours 
and  rain  fall  upon  the  Sea,  as  well  as  upon  the 
land ;  and  the  furface  of  the  Ocean  is  full  as  large 
again  as  That  of  the  dry  land;  lb  wemayjuftly 
fuppofe  that  two  thirds  of  what  is  raifed  in  va¬ 
pour  returns  from  whence  it  came,  without  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  dry  land. 

2dly.  Eefides,  as,  it  has  been  obferved  This 
is  a  Summer  reafon,  and  would  pafs  very  ill  in 
winter,  efpecially  in  our  Northern  climate,  when 
the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  much  lefs  powerful and 
yet  our  Seas  have  no  fuch  fenlible  diminution  in 
Summer,  or  overflux  in  winter,  as  might  be  ex- 
pedted,  if  their  increafe  and  decreafe  depended 
fo  much  upon  vapours.  And, 
fd-ly,  I  may  add  too.  This  is  a  day  reafon,  and 
will  not  hold  in  the  night ;  when  the  vapours 
frequently  fall  nearly  as  fad  as  they  rofe  in  the 
precedent  day. 

But,  e^thly.  Since  the  favourers  of  this  hypo- 
thefis  fuppofe,  That  the  fupply  of  all  the  rivers 
upon  earth  is  owing  to  the  vapours  that  are  raijed 
,  prom  the  Sea,  carried  from  thence  by  wind,  and 
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condejtfed  againft  the  fdes  of  mountams,  andfo  trick¬ 
ling  down  through  the  crannies  of  the  rocks, ^  enter 
into  the  hollow  places  thereof,  form  collections  of 
•water,  bcc.from  whence  they  iffue  out  at  the  firjl 
orifice  they  can  find,  and  by  this  means  confiitute 
Springs  and  Rivers  ;  fince,  I  fay,  they  hold 
this  hypothefis  as  a  confequence  of  the  former,  it 
fhould  follow,  fhat  as  the  evaporations  are  greater 
in  Summer  time  than  in  Winter,  fo  the  Springs 
and  Rivers  (which  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
thefe  evaporations )  ought  to  be  higher  and  fuller  in 
Summer  than  in  Winter ;  the  contrary  to  which 
is  well  known  to  be  fad,  at  lead  in  our  Northern 
regions ;  unlefs  when  the  vapours  happen  to  be 
congealed  arid  frozen  into  Snow,  as  foon  as  they 
fall;  and  then  they  of  courfe  (in  their  frozen  and 
confined  date)  cannot  afford  any  fupply  for  the 
augmentation  of  rivers;  and  in  this  cafe,  or  in 
fuch  places  where  this  happens,  the  rivers  gene¬ 
rally  remain  of  the  fame  height  in  Winter  as  in 
Summer.  V/hich  lad  confideration  will  furnidi 
another  argument  againd  the  opinion  of  thole 
who  afcribe  the  origin  of  Springs  and  Rivers  to 
the  condenfation  of  vapours  againd  the  fides  of 
mountains,  &c.  for  it  is  oblerved  by  Mr.  Ray, 
(who  himfelf  travelled  over  the  Alps)  “  That  the 
tops  of  the  Alps  above  the  fountains  of  four  of 
the  greated  rivers  in  Europe,  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhofne,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po,  are  for  about 
fix  months  in  the  year  conflantly  covered  with  Snow 
to  a  great  thicknefs ;  fo  that  there  are  no  vapours 
all  that  while  that  can  touch  thofe  mountains, 
and  be  by  them  condenfed  into  water :  there  fails 

nothing 
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nothing  there  but  Snow  j  and  that,  continuing  all 
that  while  on  the  ground  without  dijfolution,  hin-- 
ders  all  accefs  of  vapours  to  the  earth,  if  any 
role,  or  were  by  winds  carried  fo  high  in  that 
form,  as  1  am  confident  there  are  not.  And  yet 
for  all  that  do  not  thofe  Sprmgs  fail;  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  all  winter.,  and  it  is  likely  too,  with¬ 
out  diminution  d 

But,  Laftly,  this  Hypothefis  — that  the  origin 
of  Springs  and  Rivers  is  owing  to  vapours  con- 
denfed  into  water  and  rain,  aiid  that  the  quantity 
of  water  which  is  evaporated  from  the  Ocean  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  poured  into  it  by  all  the  rivers 
upon  the  earth— hzs  been  fo  fully  examined  and 
confuted  by  Dr.  Gualtieri  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Fa- 
lifnieri  (who  maintained  the  above  hypothefis) 
and  this  too,  by  making  the  moft  reafonable,  or 
rather  over-reafonable  allowances  to  the  favourers 
of  this  hypothefis,  that  I  flaall  only  tranferibe 
part  of  what  Dr.  Gualtieri  has  faid  on  this  head, 
as  it  is  abridged  in  the  Memoirs  op  Literature  for 
jiug.  17^5’  After  this.  Dr.  Gualtieri  under¬ 
takes  to  prove  the  impojjibility  of  aferibing  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  Springs  and  Rivers  to  rain-water,  &c. — ' 
To  demonflrate  this  impoflibility,  it  ought  to  be 
proved,  that  the  quantity  op'  rain-water  is  far  from 
being  fiipficient  to  keep  up  the  continual  couip'e  of 
Pprings  and  rivers.  And  to  let  that  propofition  in 
its  full  light,  one  mull:  determine  by  a  calcula¬ 
tion  the  quantity  of  rain-water,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  water  of  thofe  rivers  that  fall  into  the  fea ; 
and  if  one  exceeds  the  other  confiderably,  the 
quellion  will  be  decided. 


It 
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It  rerults  (fays  the  Author)  from  the  obferva- 
tions  made  by  the  Paris  Academy,  for  the  tpace 
of  nineteen  years^  that  the  mean  quantity  of  rain, 
that  falls  at  Paris,  is  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
inches  high  every  year.'  To  find  how  much  it 
rains  in  Italy  during  one  year,  the  Author  re¬ 
quires,  that  the  whole  furface  of  that  country  be 
reduced  to  an  oblong  redlanguiar  parallelogram  ; 
the  length  whereof  be  of  fix  hundred  miles  of 
Bologna,  and  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  In  the  next  place,  he  fuppofes  that  all 
the  water  falling  upon  that  extent  ot  ground,  in 
the  fpace  of  one  year,  is  kept  in,  without  being 
able  to  run  out  that  water,  in  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  will  rife,  according  to  the  obfervations  of 
the  Academy,  to  the  height  of  one  foot  and  a 
half-,  and  if  the  whole  be  calculated,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  amount  to  the  fum  of  two  trillions,  [even 
hundred  billions  of  cube  feet  of  water,  that  fall  in 
one  year  upon  the  furface  of  all  Italy,  Now,  in 
order  to  know  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into 
the  fea  by  all  the  rivers  of  that  country  in  one 

N  year. 

It  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  liere>  ill.  That  it 
has  been  now  determined  by  a  courfe  of  obfervations  that  have 
been  fucceffively  continued  by  the  ProfeiTors  of  the  Academy  for 
jio  lefs  than  fifty -ft^e years,  that  at  a  medium,  or  one  year  "with 
another,  there  falls  no  more  than  fxteen  inches  and  eight  lines  rain  ; 
lee  Temple  man’s  ExtraBs  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  at 
Pans,  Vol.  ir.  p.  327  ;  juft  printed.  2dly.  That  under  the  term 
Patn  is  alfo  included  all  the  water  that  falls  in  fno^u,  de^iv,  ojapours, 
&c.  3dly,  That  this  quanticy  is  meafured  almoft  as  foon  as  it 
falls,  and  the  fum  total  determined  from  thefe  feveral  lefier  mea- 
lurements ;  and  no  allowance  made  for  what  would  otherwife  have 
been  carried  olF  by  nxinds,  by  exhalations,  confumed  in  nsegetation^ 
imbibed  by  the  earth,  &c.  which,  if  taken  into  the  account^  would 
greatly  leili^n  the  above  eftimate. 
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year,  we  tnuft  fuppofe  a  canal  of  a  depth  and 
breadth  joroportionable  to  the  dimenfions  of  thofe 
rivers,  whereof  thofe  that  fall  into  the  fea  are  two 
hundred  in  number,  without  reckoning  the  otlier 
rivers,  brooks,  fountains,  fubterraneous  canals, 
cifc.  Dr.  Gualtieri,  before  he  determines  the 
length  and  breadth  of  fuch  a  canal,  obferves  that 
the  Po  is  near  a  mile  broad  at  its  entrance  into  the 
iea.  If  we  add  to  the  waters  of  the  Po  thofe  of 
eighteen  other  great  rivers^  can  we  allow  to  a  ca¬ 
nal  that  fhould  contain  them  all  lefs  than  one 
mile  or  fi-oe  thoifand  feet  in  breadth,  and  t-iventy 
feet  in  depth  ?  If  v/e  add  fllil  the  water  of  the 
fmaii  rivers,  and  of  all  the  fountains  and  Iprings 
that  fall  into  the  fea,  can  any  one  believe  that 
thofe  waters  coliecled  can  be  contained  in  fuch  a 
canal  ?  [Doubtlefs  not.]” 

“  However,  the  Author  is  willing  to  reduce 
the  breadth  of  that  canal  to  that  of  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  which  is  only  the 
fourth  part  of  five  thoufand,  and  its  depth  to  that 
of  fifteen  feet.”  [This  certainly  is  an  over-rea- 
fonable  allowance  given  to  his  adverfary.j  “  After 
this  redudion,  the  author,  following  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Giiglielmini,  finds  that  the  quantity  of 
water  continually  carried  into  the  fea  by  a  canal 
of  that  dimenfion,  during  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  days,  would  be  equal  to  the  fum  of five  tril¬ 
lions.,  five  hundred  twenty-two  billions,  three  hun¬ 
dred  ninety-one  millions  of  cube  feet  of  water.  But 
ail  the  rain-water,  that  falls  in  Italy  during  one 
year,  amounts  only  to  the  quantity  of  two  tril¬ 
lions^  feven  hundred  billions  oj  cube  feet  of  water. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  all  the  rivers  in  Italy  carry  into  the  fea 
two  trillions,  eight  hundred  twenty-two  billions,  three 
hundred  7unety-one  tnillions  of  cid)e  feet  oj  water 
ABOVE  that  which  the  rain  affords  in  one  year. 
From  v/iience  comes  that  overplus,  if  it  be  not 
from  the  fea  itfelf  [or  rather  from  the  Abyfs 
that  lieth  within  the  earth!  ?” 

“  The  Author  confirms  this  proof  by  another 
fort  of  fupputation,  viz.  by  rhat  of  the  quantity 
vf  water  winch  evaporates  daily.  'Tis  well  known, 
(fays  he)  by  feveral  experiments,  that  from  a  fur- 
face  of  water  ten  inches  Iquare  a  cube  inch  of 
water  evaporates  in  twenty-ibur  hours.  A  fquare 
mile  of  water  contains  twenty-five  millions  of 
fquare  feet  of  water,  which  make  three  billions, 
fix  hundred  millions  of  fquare  inches :  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  from  a  furface  of  a  fquare 
mile  three  hundred  fixty  millions  of  cube  inches 
of  water  evaporate  in  twenty-fours,  which  make 
two  hundred  and  eight  thoufand,  three  hundred 
thirty-three  cube  feet.  Allowing  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea  to  be  three  thoufand  miles  long  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad,  its  whole  fur- 
face  will  be  of  one  million,  two  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  fquare  miles,  which  number  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  that  of  two  hundred  and  eight  thoufand, 
three  hundred  thirty-three  cube  feet,  we  fliall  have 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fixty-two  billions, 
four  hundred  and  ninety- nine  millions,  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  thoufand  cube  feet  of  water  which 
in  twenty-tour  hours  evaporate  from  the  whole 
furface  of  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  and  multiply- 
ing  again  tnat  number  by  that  of  three  hundred 
and  fixty-five  days,  there  will  be  ninety-five  tril- 

N  2  liojis^ 
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lions^  eight  hundred  and  U^elve  billions^  three  huu'- 
dred  and  forty  fix  millions^  [even  hundred  thoufand 
cube  feet  of  water  ^  which  evaporate  from  the  fame 
furface  in  the  fpace  of  one  year.  Afterwards  it 
we  reduce  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  a  canal  fix  Italian  miles  broad,  and 
fifteen  feet  deep  (which  is  a  very  low  fuppoh- 
tion)  fuch  a  canal  will  carry  into  that  fea  a  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-two  trillions^  five  hundred  thirty  feve?i 
billions^  three  hundred  eighty  four  millions  oj  cube 
feet  of  water  —  a  quantity  very  much  exceed¬ 
ing  that  which  evaporates  from  that  fea  in  one 
year. 

That  Dr.  Valifnieri  may  have  no  ground  to 
complain,  the  Author  is  willing  to  grant  him, 
againft  the  tefhmony  of  all  obfervations,  that  thirty 
inches  of  water  fall  in  Italy  every  year.  But  he  tells 
him  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  this  water  is  not 
employed  in  keeping  up  the  courfe  of  fountains 
and  rivers.  One  muft  dedudl  out  of  it,  i.  All 
the  quantity  neceflary  to  moiften  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  fome  fathoms,  without  which  an  ex- 
ceflive  drought  would  reduce  it  to  duft  \  and  this 
quantity  muft  needs  be  very  confiderable.  2.  One 
muft  dedud:  that  quantity  which  ferves  for  the 
nourifhment  and  growth  of  trees,  and  all  the 
other  plants  of  Italy^  during  the  whole  year  3  and 
in  order  to  conceive  how  far  this  can  go,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  confider  that,  according  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  de  la  Hire,  one  fingle  fig-tree,  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  hundred  and  thirty  leaves,  abforbs 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  water,  in  the  fpace  of 

five  hours,  and  confequently  three  ihoujand  one 
^  '  hundred 
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hundred  and  ninety  four  pounds  in  one  year.  3.  One 
muft  dediift  out  of  rain-water  that  which  con¬ 
tinually  enoaporates,  the  quantity  whereof  has  been 
determined  above.  Now,  how  likely  is  it  that 
thirty  inches  of  water  yearly  may  he  fufficient  for 
all  thole  ufes,  and  that  there  fliould  remain 
enough  flill  to  keep  up  the  courfe  of  fountains  and 
rivers  f 

“  Again;  Dr.  Gualtieri  makes  another  im- 
poffible  fuppofition  in  favour  of  his  adverlary,  viz. 
that  out  of  thole  thirty  inches  of  water  fifteen 
only  are  employed  for  the  continual  evaporation, 
and  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  ground  and  plants ; 
and  that  the  other  fifteen  inches  lerve  for  the  courfe 
of  fountains  and  rivers.  But  notwithflanding  all 
the  endeavours  of  Dr.  Gualtieri  in  favour  of  his 
antagonift,  what  fhift  can  the  latter  make  wit.h 
fifteen  inches  of  water,  whilft  the  eighteen  inches 
found  by  the  Academy  are,  as  has  been  fhewn 
above,  much  beneath  the  quantity  requifite  to  keep 
up  that  perpetual  commerce  between  Irefh  and  fea- 
water  ?” 

11.  Secondly,  As  the  quantity  of  water  that 
is  poured  into  the  Ocean  from  the  mouths  of  all 
the  rivers  upon  the  earth  proves  the  certainty  of 
an  Abyfs  beneath  the  Ocean  and  the  Land,  fo  the 
quantity  that  is  thrown  out  at  the  heads  or  fources 
of  all  the  rivers  equally  proves  the  fame,  and  efpe- 
cially  that  this  Abyfs  lyeth  beneath  the  Earth  as  well 
as  the  fea. 

In  the  above  defeription  of  feveral  of  the  larger 
rivers,  I  have  mentioned  the  length  of  their  courfes 
as  well  as  breadth  of  their  mouths,  in  order  that 
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the  reader  may  judge  from  thence  what  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  water  is  requifite  for  orefervino- 
their  channels  full,  and  keeping  their  currents 
flrong ;  and  alfo  that  he  may  obferve,  that  their 
Sources,  or  the  Springs  that"  fupply  them  with 
water,  lye  high  up  in  the  inland  countries,  fo  that 
feveral  of  them  are  fome  hundred,  nay  thoufands 
of  miles  diftant  from  the  Sea  they  at  laft  fail  into  ; 
and  fome  of  their  Springs  rife  in  the  very  middle 
or  center  of  the  largeft  Continents.  So  that  lince 
they  are  fituated  at  fuch  a  vaid  diftance  from 
any  fea,  and  take  their  rife  generally  in  the 
higheft  mountains,  the  refervoir  that  fupplies 
them  with  water  rauft  certainly  be  beneath  thofe 
mountains. 

And  fince,  belides  thefe  larger  rivers,  there  are 
a  multitude  of  other  rivers,  rivulets,  and  Ibrintrs, 

^  ■'X  ^  ^ 

that  indiferiminateiy  arife  in  and  pafs  through 
the  different  parts  of  any  one  of  the  larger  Con¬ 
tinents  into  which  the  woild  is  ufuaily  divided  ; 
fo  that  if  a  perfon  would  but  take  a  view  of  the 
map  of  cither  of  the  Continents,  and  obferve  the 
heads  of  the  feveral  rivers  tliat  fpring  up  in  it, 
that  Continent,  and  fo  the  wliole  Earth,  would 
appear  as  if  it  were  bored  through  in  innumerable 
places,  through  which  a  continual  efflux  of  water 
proceeded ;  and  from  hence  he  will  readily  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Earth  is,  as  the  Pjalmifl  favs, 
ftretched  out  or  expanded  upon  %vater,  or  cjtablfed 
upon  the  Abyjs  that  lieth  beneath  ;  fee  p.  4^,  Ijc. 

To  fay,  that  the  Origin  of  thefe  fprings  and 
rivers  is  owing  to  rain  and  vapours  condenjed  againlh 
the  hdes  of  mountains,  is,  as  we  have  already 

feen, 
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feen,  fdfe  in  fa£l  as  well  as  anti-fcriptural.  But 
as  it  is  the  prefent  prevailing  opinion,  it  may  be 
expeded  that  I  Ihould  examine  the  chief  of  the 
arguments  ufually  brought  in  favour  ol  it  j  which 
I  diall  do,  and  endeavour  to  confute  them ;  and 
then  introduce  an  experiment  or  two,  which 
ought  for  ever  to  filence  this  opinion,  and  which 
indeed  might  make  thofe  alhamed  of  it  that  have 
embraced  it. 

The  fir  ft.  and  chief  argument — that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ’water  ’which  falls  in  rain  and  vapours 
throughout  the  year  is  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  all 
the  rivers  upon  the  earth — has  been  already  fhewn 
to  be  an  egregious  miftake  5  there  being  no  reafon 
to  think  it  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  one  of  the 
larger  rivers,  much  lefs  for  all,  during  that  fpace 
of  time. 

Secondly,  It  has  been  faid,  Phat  fince  rivers  in- 
creafe  and  overfio’w  their  banks  ajter  any  great  rams, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  periodical,  and  ajter  the  Jlow~ 
ing  or  melting  cj  the  fno’w  upon  the  mountains,  it 
certainly  follo’ws,  that  their  fupplies  are  o’wing  to 
rain,  vapours,  or  Jho’iv.  —  But  this,  is  fo  far  irom 
proving  that  the  conjiant  and  regular  jlux  of  rivers 
and  of  perennial  Jprings  (which  is  the  point  in 
queftion)  is  derived  Irom  hence,  that  it  rather 
proves  the  contrary  ;  and  only  Ihews  that  the Jiid- 
den  increaje  or  accidental  inundations  of  fuch  rivers 
and  fprings  may  be  owing  to  thefe  caufes ;  but 
does  not  at  all  account  for  the  water  that  conti¬ 
nually  iffues  forth  from  the  fprings  or  heads  of 
rivers,  and  which  affords  them  a  confant  and 
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equable  fupply,  when  no  fuch  rains  fall,  and  no 
Inow  is  melted, 

HE  ohlervations  of  the  ingenious  Dr,  P^erhaftt 
in  his  Phyfico-Pheology  (Book  II,  chap,  v,)  on  this 
head,  are  well ,  worth  reciting  j  “  That  fprino-s 
have  their  oiigin  from  the  lea  (cr  fubtcrraueayi 
waters,  in  the  fenfe  Dr,  Plot  underftands  it,  in  his 
Pentajiien  Philof  de  origtne  Fontiuniy  §,  as  Dr. 
Derham  refers  to  that  book  for  a  farther  difeuf- 
fion  of  the  fubjed]  and  not  from  rain  and  vapoury 
among  many  other  flrong  reafons,  I  conclude 
from  the  perennity  of  divers  fprings,  which  al¬ 
ways  afford  the  fame  quantity  of  water.  Of  this 
fort  there  are  many  to  be  found  ev'ery  where,  (as 
may  be  feen  in  the  above  mentioned  Treatife  of 
Dr.  Plot.]  But  I  fhall,  for  an  inftance,  fingle 
out  one  in  the  parifli  of  Upminfier,  where  I  live, 
as  being  very  proper  for  my  purpofe,  and  one  that 
I  have  had  better  opportunities  of  making  remarks 
upon  above  twenty  years.  This  in  the  greateft 
droughts  is  little,  if  at  all  diminiflied,  that  I  could 
perceive  by  my  eye,  although  the  ponds  all  over 
the  country,  and  an  adjoining  brook,  have  been 
dry  for  many  montbos  together  j  as  particularly  in 
the  dry  Summer  months  of  the  year  1705.  And 
in  the  wetteft  feafons,  fuch  as  the  Summer  and 
other  months  were  preceding  the  violent  Itorm  in 
November.,  (vid.  Philof.  Pranf  N°  289.) 

I  fay,  in  fuch  wet  feafons  I  have  not  obferved  any 
increment  of  its  dream,  excepting  only  for  vio¬ 
lent  rains  falling  therein,  or  running  down  from 
the  higher  lands  into  it,  which  difcoloureth  the 
waters  oftentimes,  and  rnakes  an  increafe  of  only  a 

day’s. 
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day’s,  or  fometimes  but  a  few  hours  continuance. 
But  now,  if  this  fpring  had  its  origin  from  rain 
and  vapours,  there  would  be  an  increafe  and  de- 
creafe  of  the  one,  as  there  fliould  happen  to  be 
of  the  other  :  as  adtually  it  is  in  fuch  tempor ary 
fprings,  as  have  undoubtedly  their  fource  from 
rain  and  vapours. 

“  But  befides  this,  another  confiderable  thing 
in  this  Upfuinfer  fpring  (and  thoufands  of  others) 
is,  that  it  breaks  out  of  fo  inconfiderable  an  hil¬ 
lock  or  eminence  of  ground,  that  can  have  no 
more  influence  in  the  condenfation  of  the  vapours 
or  flopping  the  clouds  (which  the  Maintainers 
of  this  hypothefis  fuppofe)  than  the  lower  lands 
about  it  have.  By  fome  critical  obfervaticns  I  made 
with  a  very  nice  portable  barometer,  my  houfe 
ftands  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet  higher  than 
the  low-water  mark  in  the  river  of  Dhajnes,  neareft 
me,  and  that  part  of  the  river  being  fcarce  thirty 
miles  from  the  fra,  I  guefs  (and  am  more  con¬ 
firmed  from  fome  later  experiments)  that  we  can¬ 
not  be  much  above  an  hundred  feet  above  the  fra. 
The  fpring,  I  judge,  is  nearly  level  with  or  but 
little  higher  than  where  my  houfe  flands ;  and 
the  lands  from  whence  it  immediately  ifihed,  I 
guefs,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  higher  than  the 
fpring,  and  the  lands  above  that  of  no  very  re¬ 
markable 

^  Of  this  kind  was  the  Spring  or  Water  that  fupplled  the  Brook 
Cheriih,  mentioned  i  Kings  xvii.  7.  which  at  the  beginning  of  a 
great  drought  (confequent  of  a  prophecy  of  Elijah,  that  there  Jhould 
be  neither  de^  nor  rain  for  fome  years )  was  dried  up  ;  ylnd  it  came 
to  pafs  after  a  nsshile,  that  the  Brook  dried  up,  becaife  there  had  been 
m  rain  in  the  land.  But  all  this  time  there  were  other  Springs  and 
fountains,  as  appears  from  what  is  faid,  i  Kings  xviii.  5. 
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markable  height.  And  indeed,  by  adlual  mea- 

the  higheft  hills  I  have  met  with  in 
Pfex  is  but  three  hundred  and  fixty-three  feet 
high,  (vid.  Phil.  Pranf.  N'^  313.  p.  16.)  and  I 
guefs,  by  feme  very  late  experiments  I  made, 
neither  that,  nor  any  other  land  in  Efex,  to  be 
above  four  hundred  feet  above  the  fea.  Now 
what  is  fo  inconfiderable  a  rife  of  land  to  a  pe¬ 
rennial  condenfation  of  vapours,  fit  to  maintain 
even  ib  inconfiderable  a  fountain  as  what  I  have 
mentioned  is,  or  indeed  the  high-lands  of  the 
whole  large  county  of  Ejfex  to  the  maintaining 
all  its  fountains  and  rivulets  T’ 

Again  j  it  has  been  faid,  Pbat  the  rain  that 
falls ^  and  the  fnow  that  is  melted.,  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains,  fink  through  the  earth,  and  are  referved  there 
in  large  cavities  or  bajons,  from  whence  they  are  gra¬ 
dually  difpenjed  for  the  fupply  of  fprings  and  rivers. 
— But  the  above  argument  deftroys  this,  for  we 
find  that  rivers  fwell  and  increafe  immediately  after 
and  in  proportion  to  the  rain  that  falls  or  the  fnow 
that  is  melted  ;  and  therefore,  the  water  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  either  is  not  detained  within  the 
mountains.  And  it  is  evident  to  fenfe  that,  after 
any  fudden  fhower,  or  even  a  rain  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  or  the  gradual  melting  of  fnow,  the 
water  which  proceeds  from  either  flows  down 
from  the  mountains  along  upon  the  furface,  al- 
mofi;  as  foon  as  it  falls,  and  does  not  enter  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  [unlefs  where  there  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  natural  hollows  or  pits  dug  for  mining, 
i^c.  which  lie  open  to  the  furface  ;  and  then  foins 
part  of  the  rain  that  falls  will  of  coiirfe  pafs  thro’ 

thefe  i 
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thefe ;  but  as  this  tinges  the  water  of  the  fpring 
with  the  colour  of  the  foil  it  has  palTed  through, 
fo  its  continuance  is  eahly  diftinguifhable,  and  it 
feldoni  lafts  above  a  few  hours  alter  the  lain]  but 
in  general,  I  fay,  it  is  evident  to  fenfe,  that  the 
water  which  falls  in  rain,  or  Ironi  fnow,  fiovvs 
down  from  the  hdes  of  the  mountains  in.  flicams 
or  torrents  towards  the  lower  grounds,  and  either 
unites  with  rivers  and  v/ith  them  falls  into  theka, 
or  elfe  fettles  at  the  bottom  of  hills  (but  not  upon 
the /c/’t  or /rK  from  whence  fprings  generally 
rife,  and  fo  can  afford  no  fupply  for  them)  j  and 
even  from  thence  is  in  a  few  days  conveyed  away, 
part  of  it  being  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
part  carried  off  by  the  winds,  part  fpent  m  tire 
nourifliment  of  vegetables,  and  part  imbibed  by 
the  earth. 

But  it  has  been  farther  afferted,  Fhat,  fnce  ui 
the  hotter  Ji’afons  of  the  year  and  in  great  droughts^ 
’ivhen  710  rain  has  fallen  for  fome  tinie^  the  fpnngs 
and  rivers  fenfibly  fail  or  are  dirninifxd-,  tberejore^ 
as  their  deficiencies  are  owing  to  want  of  rain,  their 
fupplies  miijl  be  owing  to  rain.  —  But  this  by  no 
'means  follows,  for  the  part  that  rain  bears  in  the 
fupply  of  rivers  is  only  (as  wc  have  feen  al¬ 
ready)  an  accidental  increafe  or  fwelling  of  their 
waters,  but  has  no  fhare  in  affording  a  reguiar 
and  fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  their,  other- 
wife,  equable  and  conflant  courfes.  And  the  rea- 
fon  Vv'hy  fprings  and  rivers  fail,  or  are  leflened,  in 
great  droughts,  and  the  hotter  feafons  of  tlie  year, 
is  evident;  for  during  fuch  times  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  adtion  of  the  Sun-beams  upon 

the 
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the  water  at  the  Spring-head  (where  the  quantity  is' 
generally  fmall)  and  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  will 
caufe  the  water  to  be  exhaled  and  evaporated  in 
proportion  to  fuch  heats  and  droughts,  and  there¬ 
fore  fprings  and  rivers  will  proportionably  fail, 
Befides ;  in  fuch  hot  and  dry  weather,  the  ufual 
moifture  of  the  ground  is  exhaled,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  parched  and  cracked  into  chafms 
and  openings,  fo  that  the  moift  vapours  that  arife 
from  beneath  or  from  within  the  earth,  (of  which 
more  particularly  hereafter)  and  which  in  a  great 
meafure  afford  fupplies  for  fprings  and  even  for 
rainy  are,  when  they  come  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  attenuated,  divided,  and  difperfed  here  and 
there  (as  our  breath,  or  the  fume  emitted  from 
our  lungs,  is  in  the  fummer-time)  by  the  adion 
cf,  the  lun-beams  or  heat  in  the  air,  inflead  of 
being  colleded  and  condenfed  at  and  under  the 
furface  of  the  earth  (as  is  the  cafe  during  the 
colder  and  more  moderate  months)  and  I'o  fa- 
turating  the  vegetable  mould,  and  replenilliing 
fprings,  &c.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs  (quite 
contrary  to  the  hypothelis  of  fprings  being  de¬ 
rived  from  rain,  &c.)  that  though  there  falls  in 
Dngland  and  the  adjacent  countries  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  rain  in  fune  and  fuly  than  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  f  anuary,  s  yet  the  fprings  and  rivers  are 
much  lower  and  the  earth  more  dry  in  the  two  for¬ 
mer  months  than  in  the  two  latter ;  and  this  cer¬ 
tainly  happens  on  account  of  the  greater  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  more  copious  exhalations  from  the 

earth 

g  Woodward’s  Kaf,  HiJI.  p.  213.  Martyn’s  Abridgment  cj' 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  SeC,  Vol.  IL  p.  44. 
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earth  and  water;  whereas  in  the  two  other 
months,  the  fun's  power  is  lefs,  and  the  furfacs 
of  the  earth  clofed  and  frozen  ;  fo  that  the  inv)ari 
or  fubterranean  vapours  are  confined,  condeuied, 
and  increafed  beneath  the  earth  s  furtace  ;  and 
hence  fprmgs  and  wells  receive  ^  furphfage  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  are  quite 
fated  or  glutted  with  moijlure,  which  colledling 
into  drops  falls  more  plentifully  from  the  tops  of 
caves,  grottos,  during  theie  coldei  months-* 
and  yet  this  is  a  time  when  Pam  is  not  oniy  lels 
in  quantity,  but  lefs  able  to  fend  fupplies  to  fprings, 
on  account  of  the  clofe  union  or  compaction  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  their  lources 
muft  lie  beneath  the  earth,  and  their  jupplies  be 
inward^  not  outward. 

I  MAY  here  juft  obferve,  that  as  the  refervoir 
for  fprings  is  internal,  of  vaft  extent,  and  fituated 
at  too  great  a  diftance  from  us  to  allow  us  to 
make  Immediate  obfervations  on,  fo  many  phoe- 
noinena  may  happen  at  particular  times,  and  111 
particular  places,  that  may  feem  to  contradiCt  the 
general  remarks  I  have  above  made ;  but  no 
fingle  inftance  or  partial  cafe  ought  to  fet  afide  a 
general  rule.  Thus,  for  inftance,  vaft  quantities 
of  vapours  that  arife  from  the  Abyfs  during  the 
emerfion  of  one  or  more  water-lpouts  at  fea, 
may  have  Inch  an  elfedt  upon  the  common  ftate 
of  the  air  adjoining  to  inch  a  fea,  that  though 
for  the  prefent,  upon  the  breaking  of  the  water- 
fpout,  much  and  heavy  rain  may  tail,  yet  fuch 
a  vent  or  free  paflage  may  be  hereby  given  to  the 
fubterranean  vapours,  that  it  might  be  a  long  time 

before 
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belorc  fucli  a  quantity  of  them  might  arife  again 
iroin  the  Abyfs,  and  be  amaffed  together,  as  to  caufe 
a  coPitinued  rain  in  fuch  a  country.  Tlie  eruption 
of  a  volcano,  or  the  opening  of  the  earth  during- 
the  time  of  an  earthquake,  may  afford  a  fimilar 
exit  to  the  vapours,  and  produce  uncommon  ef- 
fefts  in  any  particular  country.  But  the  rnoft 
ulual^caulc  of  this  kind  is  the  chatige  of  the  ^ieind, 
wnicit^  affedts  the  fources  of  fprings  as  much  as 
tiny  tiling  I  know,  and  frequently  produces  phoe- 
noiiicna  vciy  contr3,ry  to  who-t  one  miglit  expeit 
fiom  the  feafon  of  the  year,  or  the  common 
courfe  of  nature.  This,  though  not  generally  re¬ 
marked,  IS  noted  by  the  prophet  Hofeci,  ch.  xiii.  i 
Dkoiigh  he  be  fruitful  among  his  brethren,  an  East- 
wind  fall  come,  the  wind  of  the  Lord  fall  come 
up  from  the  wtldernefs^  and  his  Spring  fall  be¬ 
come  DRY,  and  HIS  FOUNTAIN  fall  EE  DRIED 
UP.  One  or  more  of  the  above  caufes  may  ope¬ 
rate  in  a  particidar  place,  at  a  particidar  time, 
and  produce  variations  from  the  commonly-ob- 
feived  {fate  of  things,  and  therefore  are  not  to 
fet  afide  general  rides,  but  to  be  allowed  for,  or, 
when  they  adf,  to  be  included  under  them. 

But  1  fliall  now  produce  an  experiment  or 
tv.m  of  Mr.  de  la  Hire,  fuliicient  to  overthrow 
tins  whole  theory  of  the  origin  of  fprings  being  ow¬ 
ing  to  ram  and  vapours.  This  gentleman  was  re- 
Iblved  to  bring  this  hypothelis  to  the  teft  of  ex¬ 
periments,  and  to  examine  it  in  its  mof  ef'ential 
arucle,  viz.  by  endeavouring  to  find  to  %vhat  depth 
rain  or  fnow-water  did  really  delcend  into  the 

earth. 
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earth.  In  order  to  know  this,  “  He  dug  a  hole 
in  the  lower  terras  of  the  Obfervatory  at  Paris, 
and  placed  therein,  eight  feet  under  ground,  a 
large  leaden  bafon,  a  little  inclined  towards  one  of 
its  angles,  to  which  was  foldered  a  leaden  pipe 
twelve  feet  long,  which,  after  a  conjiderable  dej- 
cent,  reached  into  a  cellar  adjoining.  And  after 
having  covered  the  head  of  the  pipe  in  the  bafon 
with  feveral  flints  of  different  fizes,  to  prevent  the 
orifice  from  being  flopped,  he  threw  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  of  a  middle  nature,  between  band 
and  loam,  (and  fo  eafily  permeable  by  water)  to 
the  depth  of  eight  feet ;  and  then  judged,  that  if 
the  rain  and  fnow- water  penetrated  the  earth  to 
the  depth  that  fome  fprings  are  found  at  (which 
in  digging  wells  and  mines  are  difcovered  to  be  at 
all  depths,  from  eight  to  eight  hundred  feet)  or 
’till  they  meet  with  the  firft  clayey  or  compa<2: 
flratum  to  flop  them,  that  then  the  bottom  of  the 
bafon  would  lerve  to  flop  and  colledl  the  water  ; 
and  by  this  means  there  would  foon  be  a  fpring 
burfling  forth  through  the  leaden  pipe  into  the 
cellar.  But  on  the  contrary,  after  having  kept 
the  bafon  in  this  fituation  for  no  lefs  than  fifteen 
years,  and  the  ground  all  the  while  expofed  open 
to  whatever  rain,  fnow,  or  vapours  that  fell, 
he  could  not  obferve  that  a  fingle  drop  oj  water 
had  ever  paffed  through  the  leaden  pipe  into  the 
cellar.- 

“  At  the  fame  time  that  he  begun  the  above 
experiment,  he  placed  another  bafon  about  eight 
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inches  under  ground,  and  chofe  a  place  where  the 
rain  and  vapours  might  fall,  and  yet  the  ground 
be  Icreened  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  the 
adlion  of  the  wind,  and  took  care  to  pull  up  all 
the  grafs  and  herbs  which  grew  over  the  bafon,  that 
all  the  vyater,  which  fliould  fall  on  the  ground,- 
might  pafs  uninterrupted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
balon,  wherein  was  a  little  hole,  with  a  tube  to 
convey  the  water  into  another  veffel.  The  efFedf 
was,  that  in  ail  the  Ipace  of  time  from  the  12th 
of  "June  to  the  19th  of  February  ^oWowlng  (more 
than  eight  months')  no  water  came  by  the  tube 
from  the  bafon  ;  and  though  it  began  to  run  on  the 
19th  of  February,  this  was  intirely  owing  to  the 
great  quantity  of  fnow  which  had  fallen,  and  was 
then  melting.  From  that  time  the  earth  in  the 
bafon  was  always  very  moift,  though  the  water 
would  only  run  a  few  hours  after  raining,  and  it 
ceafed  running,  when  the  quantity  fallen  was 
drained  off. 

“  A  YEAR  after,  he  repeated  the  fame  experi¬ 
ment,  but  buried  the  bafon  fixteen  inches  under 
ground.  Fie  took  care  alfo  that  there  was  no 
grafs  on  the  ground,  and  that  it  might  be  Icreened 
from  the  fun  and  wind,  which  would  dry  it  too 
fad.  The  effedl  was  much  the  fame  as  in  the 
former,  excepting  that  when  a  confiderable  time 
oaffed  without  raining,  the  earth  would  grow  a 
ittle  dry;  fo  that  a  moderate  rain  coming  on, 
it  would  not  moiften  it  fufficiently  to  make  it 
run. 

“  Lastly,  he  planted  herbs  on  the  ground 
over  the  bafon,  but  found,  that  when  thele  were 

growa 
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grown  up  a  little,  the  ground  was  lo  far  from 
fending  any  water  after  rain,  that  all  that  fell  was 
not fuficient  to  fuftain  them,  but  they  would  droop 
and  wither,  unlefs  re-lprinkled  from  time  to  time 
with  water.” 

Th  IS,  I  think,  abundantly  proves,  not  only 
that  the  rain-water  does  not  penetrate  the  earth, 
fo  as  to  form  the  fmalieft  colleilion  of  water, 
above  lixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  but  that  the 
quantity  that  falls  is  not  fuffcie7zt  to  furnilh  the 
quota  requifite  for  the  growth  of  vegetables-,  fo 
that  we  mufl  call  in,  as  the  above-mentioned 
author  remarks,  “  fome  foreign  affiance  to  fup- 
port  them  f  *  which  alfo  he  found  to  be  true  from 
“  fever al  experiments  that  he  made  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  evaporated  through  the  leaves  of 
plantsd 

And  what  he  fays  concerning  the  rain-water 
not  linking  above  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  a 
foil  of  a  middle  nature-,  between  fand  and  loan’i, 

I  have  obferved  to  be  nearly  true  even  in  the  moft 
lax  and  gravelly  foil,  fuch  as  that  in  the  low  lands 
about  Oxford,  which  confifts  of  fmall  round  peb-* 
bles  and  fand,  I  have  examined  it  frequently 
after  the  hardell  rains,  and  thofe  of  long  conti¬ 
nuance,  but  could  never  perceive  that  the  rain  • 
had  defcended  (though  the  ground  was  upon  a 
level,  ill  a  valley,  and  of  a  wide  extent)  above 
tvventy  inches,  or  two  feet  at  moll  j  and  at  about 
this  depth  I  obferv'ed  in  feveral  places  where  the 
earth  was  opened,  that  the  gravel  was  uncom¬ 
monly  hard  and  compadl,  the  parts  of  it  fo  inti¬ 
mately  united  that  it  formed  a  kind  of  flratuni, 

P  which 
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which  in  tenacity  equalled  fome  kinds  of  llrata  of 
Pone;  and  upon  examining  the  reafon  of  it,  I  found 
it  to  proceed  from  hence,  that  the  rain-water  had 
drained  down  as  low  as  this,  and  here  lodged  •, 
and  as  it  defcended,  it  had  carried  with  it  the 
fmaller  granules  of  fand  and  other  finer  matter, 
which,  being  repofited  among  and  between  the 
other  pebbles,  cemented  them  clofe  together  and 
confolidated  the  whole ;  and  that  this  was  the 
caufe  of  their  union  was  manifefl  from  the  finer 
matter  being  affixed  to  the  fides  and  under-parts 
of  mofi:  of  the  pebbles,  juft  in  the  manner  as  the 
draining  or  laft  fediment  of  water  would  natu¬ 
rally  leave  it.  But,  I  fay,  after  repeated  obfer- 
vations,  I  could  never  perceive  that  the  rain¬ 
water  had  penetrated  through  this  compadt  ftratum 
of  gravel ;  and  unlefs  the  rain  had  been  of  long 
continuance,  and  the  weather  very  moift  and  wet 
before,  I  could  not  find  that  it  had  penetrated 
even  thus  far ;  but  faw  plainly  that  all  the  rain 
that  fell  was  not  fufficient  for  the  fupport  and 
nouriffiment  of  the  herbage  and  vegetables ; 
which,  unlefs  they  had  been  affifted  by  foreign 
fitpply  of  the  neapours  that  afcend from  the  infide  of 
the  earth,  or  wffiich  proceed  from  beneath  upwards 
(not  thofe  that  fall  from  the  clouds,  oe  from  above, 
downwards)  would  foon  have  drooped  and  wither¬ 
ed,  as  thofe  planted  by  the  above-mentioned  gen¬ 
tleman  did. 

It  appearing  then  thus  evident,  that  the  origin 
of  Springs  and  Rivers  is  not  owing  to  ratn  or  any 
vapours  that  may  fall  from  above,  we  muft  feek 
for  an  internal  fupply,  for  a  magazine  of  water 

underneath 
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underneath  the  earth ;  and  how  immenfely  great 
this  muft  be,  I  have  given  the  reader  reafon  to 
judge  from  w'hat  has  been  faid  at  the  beginning 
of  this  argument,  p.  173^  But  it  may  be  proper 
(in  order  to  obviate  all  objedlions,  and  entirely  to 
clear  the  fubjedt  I  am  upon)  to  explain  how  and 
by  what  means  the  water  of  this  fubterraneaii 
Abyfs  is  conveyed  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
mountains,  and  there  breaks  out  in  Springs,  6?r. 

Now  any  one  that  has  but  juft  looked  into  the 
inlide  of  the  earth,  and  obferved  the  ftrudlure  of 
it,  cannot  but  know  that  the  ftrata  or  beds  of 
ftone,  &c.  of  which  it  conlifts,  have  innumer¬ 
able  cracks  or  fif  'ures  in  them,  I'ome  perpendi¬ 
cular,  others  oblique,  and  others  horizontal,  or 
rather  fuch  as  interfedt  and  divide  the  ftrata  at  all 
angles,  and  in  all  diredlions  whatever}  and  alfo 
that  thefe  filfures  are  of  various  ftzes  and  canaci-* 
ties,  rrom  tome  that  are  feveral  feet  in  breadth  to 
a  multitude  of  others  that  are  not  more  than  a 
line  in  width,  or  even  invifible  (’till  fome  force  be 
applied  to  the  ftone,  &c.  and  then  the  ftone  will 
break  into  fmall  fhatters  or  fragments,  and  dif* 
cover  where  thefe  cracks  were,  as  every  one 
knows);  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  feveral  of  thefe 
filfures,  dr  rather  thefe  divifions  or  partings  of  the 
regular  ftrata,  are  filled  with  a  rubbiey-kind  of 
matter,  confifting  of  a  mixture  of  fmall  loofe 
ftones,  clay,  lludge  and  fand ;  and  that  others  of 
them  are  quite  open.  ‘ 

O  2  It 

'  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  defeription  of  thefe  Tijfures  [Yo\,  XII.  of 
.his  works^  p.  3^90  well  worth  the  reader’s  attention.  The 

cracks 
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It  is  alfo  well  known  to  thofe  that  are  at  all 
converfant  in  the  fubtermnean  world,  that  there 
is  a  jnoiji  vapour,  or  a  kind  of  fteam  continually 
pairing,  from  beneath  upwards,  through  the  Ihell 
or  cruft  of  the  earth  j  and  that  this  vapour  per¬ 
vades,  not  only  the  fmaller  and  leffer  fiftures, 
but  even  the  interftices  and  pores  of  nioft  forts  of 
ftone,  ^c.  and  that  the  deeper  you  defeend,  the 
more  fenfibly  and  forcibly  this  vapour  adts  or  af- 

cends, 

Now 


cracks  in  the  ftrata,  after  their  iirfc  fettlement,^  \vould  be  proper- 
tloned  to  the  intenfenefs  of  the  caufe,  the  tenacity  or  cohenon  of 
the  matter  of  the  ftrata,  the  quantity  of  water  with  which  they 
were  faturated,  and  the  free  reception  it  met  with  in  the  cracks. 
An  oak,  or  other  tree,  felled,  will  have  cracks  in  it,  ^ote  or 
fewer,  wider  or  ftraighter,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Sap  in 
it  and  to  the  intenfenefs  of  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  [For  which 
reafon,  to  hinder  their  ftirinking  and  cracking,  they  commonly 
cover  the  newly  felled  tree  with  boughs.]  The  cracks  cornmence 
commonly  at  the  heart  of  the  timber,  and  tend  in  rays  to  the  out- 

fitie _ It  has  been  already  noted,  that  the  fiflures  at  the  greateft 

depth  are  the  largeft,  but  the  leaft  frequent;  afeendmg  they  be¬ 
come  gradually  lefs,  but  more  frequent  and  numerous.  Iniomuch 
that,  were  the  globe  divided  in  two,  and  thefe  ftrata  viewed  m 
profile,  the  fiftures  would  appear  much  in  manner  of  a.  tree  ;  at 
the  bottom  a  large  trunk  ;  higher,  this  divided  into  great  branches ; 
hio-her  ftill,  into  leffer  branches;  and  at  top,  into  twigs.  See 
alfo  the  explanation  of  Flate  iV^fecond,^  under  the  letter  F.  ^ 

^  Of  this  Vapour  Dr.  Derham,  in  his  ^hyf.  Theol.  Book 
ebat.  C.  fpeaks  thus  ;  “  That  there  is  fuch  a  thing  m  fubterranco:,! 
heat  (whether  central,  or  from  the  meeting  of  mineral  juices,  or 
congenial  or  connatural  to  our  Globe,  I  have  not  time  to  enquire, 
but,"  I  fay,  that  fuch  a  thing  is,)  is  evident  not  only  from  the  hot- 
baths,  mtmy  fiery  eruptions  and  explofions.  See.  but  alfo  fro^ 
crJinary  ’warmth  of  cellars,  and  places  under  ground,  which  are  not 
barely  comparatively  warm,  but  of  lufficient  heat  to  rai  e  mapout  s 
alfo  ;  as  is  manifeft  from  the  fmoking  of  perennial  fountains  in 
frotty  weather,  and  water  drawn  out  of  pumps  and  open  wells  at 
fuch  a  time.  Yea,  even  animals  themfelves  are  ot  i  ,  ,  s 

particulary  moles,  who  dig  before  a  thaw,  and  again 
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Now  upon  the  certainty  of  thefe  two  fads  (the 
reality  of  which  any  perlon  may  be  convinced  or 
by  giving  himfelf  the  trouble  ot  looking  into  the 
infide  of  the  earth)  we  fliall  be  under  no  great 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  afcent  oj  the  Jub- 
terranean  'water  to  the  tops  and  lides  o  moun 

tains  for  the  origin  of  fprings,  rivers, 

For,  firft,  lince  the  Earth  is  thus  cracked  and 

divided*  from  the  bottom  of  its  (liell  to  the  top, 
into  an  innumerable  number  of  fiffiires  of  various 
fliapes  and  various  fizes,  it  cannot  but  be  that 
the  water  of  the  Abyfs  pervades  thefe  cracks,  and 
enters  up  into  them  to  a  level  'with  the  '’water  oj 
the  Sea:  for  however  irregular  and  winding  thefe 
fiffiires  may  be,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  the  com- 
mon  experiment  of  immerging  feveral  tubes  that 
are  of  the  mofi;  different  flaapes  and  fizes  into  a 
veflel  of  water,  that  the  water  will  rife  to  an  equal 
height  in  each,  and  be  level  with  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  veffel ;  and  fo  mufc  the  wacei  ^of 
the  Abyfs  ftand  with  refped  to  the  furface  of  the 
Ocean.  So  that  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  the  Earth, 
or  rather  the  mountainous  Part  of  it,  to  be  cut 
off  to  a  level,  or  concentrically,  vvith  the  furface 
of  the  Sea,  it  is  certain  that  the  fiilures  and  chafms, 
which  communicated  with  the  Abyfs  beneath, 
would  be  full  of  water  to  their  very  tops,  not- 
withftanding  the  PreiTure  of  the  outward  Air  upon 
them  5  for,  neither  this  nor  the  irregularity  of  the 

O  3  fubterranean 

alterations  of  the  weather  5  excited,  no  doubt,  thereunto  by  the 
fame  <warm  ^vapours  arifing  in  the  Earth,  which  animate  them,  as 
well  as  produce  the  facceeding  changes  of  weather.”  See  alfo 
faid,  p.  70,  note  ®  with  the  references* 
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fubterranean  canals  would  prevent  the  water  from 
rifing  in  every  one  of  thefe  filTures  to  a  level  with 
the  lurface  of  the  Ocean,  as  is  evident  from  the 
above-mentioned  well-known  experiment.  Nay, 
it  will  rife  much  higher,  for  (as  Dr.  Gualtieri 
juflly  obferves)  “  Two  Liquids  of  an  unequal 
weight,  ^  put  in  an  equal  quantity  into  two  equal 
tubes  raifed  perpendicularly  upon  the  fame  plain, 
have  a  different  height  relatively  to  their  weight! 
This  being  laid  down,  it  is  certain  by  many  ex¬ 
periments,  that  Sea-water  is  heavier  than  frefli- 
water,  and  that  the  gravity  of  the  firft  is  to  that 
of  the  fecond  as  one  hundred  and  three  to  one 
hundred.  And  therefore  if  we  fuppofe  the  Sea 
to  be  an  hundred  feet  deep,  and  that  the  fea- 
water,  being  deprived  of  its  lalt  by  filtration,  fills 
up  the  fubterraneous  pafiages  through  which  it 
circulates,  it  may  rife  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Now,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  fea  to  have  the  depth  of  an  Italian  mile, 
which  makes  five  thoufand  feet  (meafure  of  Bo¬ 
logna),  frefh  water  may  rife  to  the  height  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  fame  level.  That 
height  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  is  already 
fomething  confiderable  for  a  mountain.  But  be- 
caufe  fome  are  much  higher,  at  the  tops  of  which 
there  are  Springs  of  frefla  water,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  many  places.  Pilots  have  not  been 
able  to  meafure  the  depth  of  the  fea,  becaufe 
they  could  not  find  the  bottom  of  it;  but  though 
they  Ihould  find  it  in  fuch  places,  one  may  very 
well  fuppofe  that  there  are  in  them  abyfies,  ca¬ 
verns,  whiph  the  plummet  does  not  reach, 

and 
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and  which,  penetrating  into  the  moft  internal  parts 
earth,  form  a  perpendicular  column  or  lalt- 

water  of  an  immenfe  height.” 

Now  if,  under,  thefe  circumftances,  we  lup- 
nofe  the  mountainous  part  of  the  earth,  or  that 
portion  of  its  fphere  which  is  higher  than  the  lur- 
face  of  the  Sea  (and  which  we  before  fuppoledto 
have  been  taken  off)  to  be  re-placed  in  ds  firft 
and  original  pofition,  fo  that  the  fiffures  in  the 
mountainous  Part  Oral  I  be  direitly  over  the  fif~ 
hires  that  are  full  of  water  to  their  tops  (as  is  tne 
real  fituation  of  them  in  the  prelent  ftrudlure  of 
the  earth)  how  foon,  in  this  cafe,  and  to  Vv'hat  a 
height  would  the  water  of  the  Abyfs  be  preffed 
up  through  the  fiflures  into  the  mountains  ?  For 
now  the  perpendicular  preffure  of  the  outward 
Air  upon  the  iurface  of  the  water  in  the  fiffures 
being  taken  off,  or  eluded,  by  the  covering  of  the 
mountains,  or  their  luper-incumbent  ftiata,  the 
hibterranean  water,  by  the  force  and  adlion  of  the 
outward  Air  upon  the  Seas,  and  the  weight  of  the- 
falt-water  in  the  Seas  (which  communicate.  Gl¬ 
are  one,  with  the  Abyfs),  would  be  forced  up 
through  the  fiflures  in  the  mountains  vaftly  above 
the  level  of  the  Sea ;  in  the  fame  manner  (to  corn- 
pare  great  things  with  fmall)  as  water  is  piefied 
up  through  the  pores  in  aheap  of  fand,  01  through 
the  cracks  in  a  block  of  ftone,  whofe  bottom  or 
under-part  lies  immerfed  in  a  pond  of  water,  but 
whofe  upper  part  is  much  above  it ;  for  by  tnis 
fituation  of  the  Sand  or  Stone,  that  part  of  either 
which  is  prominent,  or  above  the  water,  receives 
the  perpendicular  preffure  of  the  outward  air  upon 

O  ^ 
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its  exterior  furface,  and  fo  eludes  or  weakens  the 
adtion  of  the  Air  upon  the  water  that  is  under  or 
inthe  pores  of  the  done;  and  alfo,  comparatively 
jpeaking,  increales  the  prelTure  and  ftrength  of 
the  external  Air  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  pond,  which  therefore  will  force  the  water 
that  IS  lead  preffed  {viz.  That  which  is  under  and 
in  tne  pores  of  the  done)  to  that  place  where  it 
can  find  called  admittance,  which  will  be  up  into 
the  pores  and  cracks  in  the  done,  as  there  is  the 
tinned  medium  and  freed  padage. 

Now  if  we  carry  this  analogy  farther,  and 
conuder  tnat  tne  whole  furface  of  the  earth  is 
comprelTed  by  the  drength  of  the  Expanfe 
or  the  Fluid  of  the  Heavens  furroundino-  and 
binding  it  on  all  fides ;  and  that  this  PrelTure  or 
Tendon  is  to  very  great  and  fo  clofely  applied 
to  every  part,  as  to  preferve  the  earth  in  its  pre¬ 
lent  fohd  date  and  circular  form  (though  it  be 

revolved  fo  immenfely  fwift  upon  its  axis)  f _ 

and  when  we  farther  conlider,  that,  while  th-* 
external  Air  or  grolTer  part  of  the  Heaven! 
(the  Spirit)  prelTes  chiefly  upon  the  furface,  the 
finer,  purer,  or  the  ethereal  Part  (the  Light) 
pervades  and  reaches  the  inmoil  receiles  of  the 
earth  (for  we  find  that  no  terredrial  body  can 
deny  it  entrance)  and  penetrates  even  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  :  and  as  there  is  a  new  and  fuccefive  dream 
of  Light,  alrnod  indantaneoufiy,  moving  or  im¬ 
pelled  from  the  Fire  at  the  Sun,  and  continually 
preding  againd  and  making  its  w^ay  into  the  orb 

of 

'  See  alio  what  is  faid  of  the  PnJPure  of  the  air,  in  the  note* 
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of  the  earth  (chiefly  at  or  under  the  torrid  Zone), 
and,  having  paffed  through  the  flieli  or  the  waters 
of  the  Ocean,  enters  into  the  Abyfs,  and  there 
agitates  and  expands  the  water :  And  as  in  order 
to  gain  itfelf  admittance  and  occupy  a  fpace  in  the 
Abyfs  eq^uivalent  to  its  own  bulk  or  quantity,  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  other  matter  mufi;  re¬ 
cede,  o-ive  way,  or  pafs  out  of  the  earth  3 '""fo  this 

receding 


in  To  explain  this  fomewhat  farther.  It  is  now,  I  think,  uni- 
verfally  allowed  that  Light  is  a  body,  or  a  material  fuhftance.  And 
when  we  confiderthat  its  particles  refleded  from  a  concave  fpecu- 
ium,  aa  with  fuch  force  as  to  divide  and  inftantly  to  fplit  afunder 
the  parts  of  a  diamond  or  the  clofell  body  we  know,  it  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  a  fubllance  inconceivably  hard  and  fubtle ;  and  its 
motion  tnunefifely  JhviJ^t  and Jiron^  .*  which  lall  article  is  farther  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  almoll;  inhnite  number  of  reverberations  it  will  en¬ 
dure  from  fpecula  to  fpecula,  and  yet  its  angle  of  reHedlion  be 
eaual  to  its  angle  of  incidence.  Such  being  the  Solidity,  Subtilty, 
Adivity,  and  Velocity  of  Light,  no  terreilrial  bodies  furely  can 
prevent  its  palling  through  their  pores,  and  when  we  connder  that 
the  Earth  has  been  expofed  to  the  adion  of  this  fubtle  penetrating 
Agent  for  fe^verat  thoufand  years^  there  certainly  can  be  no  fpace  in 
it,  that  can  receive  an  atom  of  Light,  but  what  has  one;' and 
therefore  the  Earth  from  center  to  circumference  is  a  Pienum,  or 
there  is  no  one  atom  in  it  but  what  is  in  contadf  with  another 


atom,  of  fome  kind  or  other,  but  chiedy  with  the  particles  of 
Light;  as  is  evident  not  only  from  the  tenuity  of  this  body  which 
will  permeate  the  pores  of  any  other,  but  fince  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  is  in  a  date  of  fluidity  or  confids  of  nvater  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  adion,  or  comparative  non-adion  of  Light, 
Heat  or  Fire  (for  each  are  the  fame  in  fubdance,  and  differ  only 
in  degree  or  manner  of  motion)  caufes  the  Fluidity  or  Solidity  of 
neater  (its  fluid  or  frozen  date)  ;  and  as  the  earth  is  warmer,  the 
deeper  we  defeend  ;  and  there  is  an  immenfely  large  fphere  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  date  of  fluidity  and  motion,  or  perpetual  circulation  under¬ 
neath  the  earth  (as  will  more  evidently  be  fliewn  hereafter)  ;  fo 
t’lere  mud  be  a  free  admiffion  and  full  penetration  of  the  particles 
of  Light  through  that  mafs  of  ^vater  in  order  to  preferve  it  fueby 
or  keep  it  in  a  date  fufceptible  of  eafy  motion  and  brilk  circula¬ 
tion.  Such  being  the  condition  of  the  earth,  and  fince  it  is  im- 
polTible  that  any  two  bodies  can  fubfid  together  in  one  and  the  fame 

place. 
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receding  matter,  as  it  is  impelled  upwards  from 
the  center  to  the  furface,  would  take,  the  eafieft 
and  readiell:  paiTages  it  could  find,  and  therefore 
would  endeavour  to  pafs  through  the  cracks  and 
filTures  of  the  earth;  but  as  all  the  fiffures  that 
communicated  with  the  Abyfs  beneath  were  be- 
lore  lull  of  water,  even  to  a  level  with  or  rather 
much  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  Sea,  fo  this 
receding  matter  in  its  afcent  would  certainly  con¬ 
tribute  towards  forcing  the  water  in  the  fiffures 
fill  higher  up  or  nearer  to  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  :  and  this  its  Effedl  muff  be  judged  of  from 
the  nature  and  force  of  this  receding  matter. 

V/£  muff  therefore  next  determine  what  this 
matter  is.  Now  this  can  be  no  other  than  the 
above-mentioned  fubterranean  rnoif  vapour,  it 
being  certain,  that  this  is  inceflantly  palling  thro’ 
(and  we  know  of  no  other  matter  that  is  fo)  the 
ihell  of  the  earth  from  beneath  upwards,  or  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference ;  and  it  anfv/ers  in 
its  nature  and  form  what  we  might  juftly  expedf 
Inch  receding  matter  to  be.  For  it  cannot  but 
be  allowed,  that,  as  the  Light  penetrated  into  the 
Abyfs,  and  protruded  or  pulhed  out  other  matter 
to  gain  itfelf  admiffion,  the  matter  thus  driven 
out  would  be  the  fineft  and  pureft  that  was  in  the 
Abyfs,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  Light 
and  fine  Air  that  were  there  before  (for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  fome,  though  very  pure  air,  as 
well  as  Light,  in  the  Abyfs,  elfe  filhes  could  not 

live 

place,  it  muft  follow,  that  wherever,  in  fuch  a  plenum  as  the  above- 
mentioned,  there  is  an  intrufion  of  any  other  body  or  matter,  there 
rxiuft  be  a  protrufion  of  fome  other  matter,  quantity  for  quantity. 
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live  and  breathe  at  the  bottom  ot  the  Ocean ; 
nor  the  water  of  the  fprings  that  are  difcovered 
at  the  lowed  depth  in  the  earth  be  fo  replete  with 
airj.  Now  as  this  Light  and  fine  Air  were  pufhed 
outward,  they  muft  of  courfe  pals  through  the 
water  of  the  iVbyfs.  And  as  this  water  had  been 
j^gfbve  rariiied  and  expanded  by  the  colludfation 
of  the  atoms  of  Light  between  themfelves  (and 
it  is  not  improbable,  fince  the  earth  is  of  a  fphe- 
rical  form,  that  the  rays  of  light  which  pafs 
throuo-h  the  Ocean  and  the  Abyls,  on  each  fide 
of  the  equator,  are  refraSed  or  converge  to¬ 
wards  one  another  till  they  meet  in  a  focus  near 
the  center  of  the  earth;  and  then  the  heat  and 
agitation  would  be  much  greater)  and  alfo  by 
their  ftruggle  to  difpolTefs  and  drive  out  the  fub- 
terranean  light  and  air,  fo  this  light  and  air  thus 
driven  out  would  arife  from  the  Abyfs  in  form  of 
feam  or  vapour-,  which  we  find  adtually  to  be  the 
cafe. 

Now  this  vapour,  in  its  paiTage  from  the  Abyfs 
through  the  cracks  and  pores  in  the  ftrata  of  the 
earth,*"  would  not  only  be  a  means  of  elevating 
the  water  in  thofe  cracks,  but  would  itfelf  be 
turned  or  condenfed  into  water  (as  the  dreams  that 
rife  in  an  alembick  are)  as  it  ftruck  againft  the 
tops,  fides,  and  irregular  hollows  in  the  filfures ; 
and  by  this  repeated  action  be  continually  forming 
into  drops,  and  trickling  down  the  fides  of  the 
filfures ;  and  thus,  not  only  increafe  the  water 
that  was  before  palfing  through  the  filfures,  but 
in  fome  places,  where  there  were  natural  bafons 
gr  cavities  in  the  rock,  be  amalfed  in  confiderable 

quantities. 
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quantities.  And  if  fuch  bafons  or  fiffures  happen  to 
be  higher  than  the  ordinary  furface  of  the  earth  or 
than  the  lower  grounds  (as  is  the  fituation  of  them 
all  in  mountains)  the  water  thus  colledted,  or  rather 
inceffantly  collecting,  would  break  out,  wherever  it 
could  find  vent,  on  the  outfide  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  form  fprings,  rivulets,  &c.  But  if  the  4fon 
or  filTures  in  the  infide  of  the  mountain  be  not 
higher  than  the  mean  furface  of  the  earth,  or  there 
happen  to  be  any  deprelfed  or  hollow  place  on 
the  outfide  of  the  mountain,  the  water  that  ouzed 
out  of  the  infide  would  then  fall  into  them,  and 
there  fettle;  and  become  either  iruoM  pools  ox  large 
lakes,  according  to  its  extent  or  quantity. 

And  thus,  by  this  inward  fupply,  by  the  afcent 
of  the  fubterranean  water  and  vapour,  there  will 
be  a  conftantFund  and  fufficient  Source  of  v/ater 
for  the  production  of  Springs,  Rivers,  Lakes,  &c, 
throughout  the  vrhole  earth. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  attending  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  Springs  which  may  be 
thought  too  material  to  be  pafied  by  without 
a  folution  ;  and  that  is — Pleat  if  Springs  derive 
their  water  from  the  Sea,  or  from  the  Abyfs  which 
communicates  with  the  fe a,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that 
Spring-water  is  not  fait  and  briny,  like  the  Jource 
from  whence  it  proceeds-,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
generally  fref  and fweet,  or  infipid  f 

Now  fuppofing  the  Abyfs  beneatli  the  earth  to 
be  fait  like  the  Sea  (which  yet  we  can  have  no 
ablolute  proof  of;  and  I  could  give  feveral  realbns 
to  ffiew,  that  it  may  not  be  fo;  at  leaf:,  not 
equally  fait  with  the  Sea)  yet  we  may  folve  the 
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difficulty  upon  the  following  fafts  and  obfer- 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  Sea- water  may 
be  diverted  of  its  faline  particles,  and  is  lequeiu  y 
rendered /r^/Z)  in  a  mturaJ  way;— the  vapours 
that  are  exhaled  from  the  fea,  and  w.  ic  a 
again  in  frefh  fhowcrs  of  lain,  is  one  proo  o 
j.p^ig._ancl  the  flefli  of  rtfli,  which  are  caught, 
and  which  before  lived  and  fed,  in  the  Sea,  being 
fweet,  is  another  proof  of  it ;  and  from  an  ex- 
perment  which  Mr.  Lifer-  made,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  water,  which  is  fucked  up  (as  we  com¬ 
monly  fay)  or  rather  impelled  and  ftrained  thiough 
the  tubes  and  veffels  of  the  Alga  marina  or  com¬ 
mon  Sea-'ivced,  is  frerti,  fweet  and  potable;  though 
the  dirtillation  be  made  trom  a  bafon  full  or  la^t- 
water.  Or,  what  is  more  appUcable  to  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  Monf.  Marjilli,  having  fihrated  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  laltert  and  heavieft  Sea-water 
he  could  procure  through  feveral  veilels  fultd  witii 
fand,  all  which  together  made  ,up  a  cylinder  of 
fand  of  feventy-five  inches  in  depth,  found,  that 
the  water  had  loft  near  one  half  of  its  degree  of 
faltnefs ;  and  concluded  that,  had  it  been  ftrained 
again  through  twice  the  fame  quantity  of  fand,^  it 
would  have  been  entirely  depiived  of  its  lalino 
particles ;°  or  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  had  it  paiTed 
through  a  cylinder  of  land,  confifting  of  as  many 
feet  as  the  above  did  of  inches,  it  would  have 
been  as  pure  and  freih  as  the  water  of  the  wells 

of  St.  Mr/ry’s  on  the  fliore  of  Languedoc  in  France, 

which » 


^  Phil.  Pranf.'^:^^  i>^j  or  Lowthorp’s  VoL  P*  2971 

•  De  la  Mer.  p.  33. 
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moj-e  than  fixtv  feet 
diftc.nt  from  the  nearefl  place  where  the  Sea-wa¬ 
ter  reaches,  p  ^  Here  then  are  feveral  ftrainers  or 
means,  by  which  Sea-water  may  be  percobted\-nA 
'gjg’-ajrep,  in  an  ,afj,  nalN  and  f  dPt 

Now  though  the  pores  of  the  earth  are  laro-er 
oi  more  open  than  the  ftrainers  here  mentioned 
yet  when  vve  confider  the  bulk  of  the  earth  or 
the  thicknefs  of  its  fhell,  the  great  variety  of  ftrata 
of  which  It  confifts,  the  many  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  filTures  (by  means  of  which  the  fub- 
mrranean  water  may  pafs  through  this  variety  of 

’  1  thick  grofs  vapour  that  is  continually 
palling  through  the  whole  body  of  the  earth,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  Sea-weed  and  other  marine 
produdions  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ocean 
especially  in  fuch  calm  and  quiet  places  as  the  ca¬ 
vities  at  the  mouths  of  the  filluresd  I  fay,  takino- 
all  thefe  into  conlideration,  which  may  be  efteemed 
as  -fo  many  percolators,  and  though  more  open 
and  porous  than  the  above-mentioned,  yet,  by  the 
length  of  their  courfes  and  the  variety  of  their 
fauces,  they  will  certainly  anfwer  the  end  of  the 
afore-mentioned.  And  this  appears  to  be  fact 
from  hence,  that  in  fuch  places  where  the  Sea¬ 
water  has  admiffion  into  the  earth,  the  Springs 
and  Wells  are  more  or  lefs  brackilli,  as  they  are 

p  De  LA  iwer.  Ibid.  nearer 

q  When  yW..  was  in  the  f Jit's  helly,  he  fays,  chap.  ii.  / 
donvn  to  the  bottoms  [marg.  cut  tings  of]  of  the  mountains  fthefe 
apertures  m  the  fliell  of  the  Earth  which  open  into  the  Abyfs  and 
are  really  the  loweil  parts  or  bottoms  of  the  mountains],  The 

Depth  [the  Abyfs]  clofed  me  round  about ;  the  ^.veeds  [the  fea-weedsl 
fivere  njjraft  about  ?ny  bead. 
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nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  Sea.  Thus  ivir. 
Nor’wood,  fpeaking  of  the  Bermuda  illands,  fays, 

“  We  di®  IVells  of  fref  "water  fometimes  wKu.n 
twenty  yards  of  the  fea,  or  lefsj  which  rife  and 
fall  upon  the  Flood  and  Ebb,  as  the  lea  doth ;  as 
do  moll  of  the  wells  in  the  country,  thougn  far¬ 
ther  up  (as  I  am  informed).  Wherefoever  they 
dig  v/ells  here,  they  dig  ’till  they  come  alnioft  to 
a  level  with  the  fuperficies  of  the  fea,  ana  then 
they  find  either  frefi  water  ov  fait .  If  it  be  fref.\ 
yet  if  they  dig  two  or  three  feet  deeper,  or  often 
lefs,  they  come  io  fait  water.  If  it  be  z  faudy 
ground-,  or  a  fandy  crumbling  fone,  that  tne  water 
[oaks  f^ently  throush,  they  find  ufuallyyriT^a  water-, 
but  if  there  be  hard  lime-ftone  rocks, _  which  the 
water  cannot  foak  through,  but  pafleth  in  chinks  or 
clefts  between  them,  the  water  is  fait  01  bi  ackijh. 
Varentus  relates  the  fame  of  leveial  places,  and 
obferves,  that  Springs  near  the  Ocean  are  lalt 
or  brackifli ;  and  the  nearer  they  are  the  fea,  the^ 
more  they  are  fated  with  fait ;  as  on  the  fhoi  e  of 
-Africa,  and  in  India,  chiefly  on  the  fhoie  of  Co¬ 
romandel,  where  no  vines  grow,  and  all  their' wells 
tafte  fait.  Near  the  town  of  Suez,  at  the  end  of 
the  P^ed  Sea,  their  fprings  are  all  fait  and  bitter ; 
and  even  the  water  which  is  fetched  two  German 
miles  from  the  lliore  taftes  a  little  brackif.  Allb 
in  feveral  fmall  illands  there  are  no  freflr  fprings 
but  all  fait  (though  fomething  lefs  fated  than  the 
Ocean)  as  in  the  ifland  of  St.  V mcent,  and  others. 
In  the  low  countries  of  Peru  that  border  upon 
the  Ocean,  their  Lakes  are  faltijh,  becaufe  of  the 

vicinity 


»  Lowthorp’s  Abridge  Vol.  II.  p.  293. 
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vicinity  of  the  Sea.”^  But  farther  up  in  the  in¬ 
land  countries,  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Springs 
and  Lakes  are  frelh  and  fweet.  Hence  then  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  water  of  the  Ocean 
and  the  Abyls  is,  by  a  gradual  filtration  thro’  the 
irrata  of  the  earth,  fo  ftrained  and  purified  as  to 
leave  behind  all  its  faline  or  briny  particles,  and 
when  it  arrives  at  a  due  diflance  (either  greater 
oi  lefs,  according  to  the  porofity  or  tenacity  of  the 
ftrata  it  paffes  through)  from  its  original  refervoir, 
there  to  become  jweet  and  frePo,  or  at  leaf!;  di¬ 
verted  of  its  primkive  qualities. 

A  FARTHER  proof,  that  the  water  of  the  Abyfs, 
in  its  partage  through  the  rtrata  of  the  earth,  de- 
pofits  its  faline  particles,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  mineral  Springs ;  of  which 
there  are  almort  an  infinite  number,  difterino-  from 
each  other  in  the  mdrt  diftinguiihable  properties, 
according  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  the  mineral 
or  metallic  efHuvia  they  are  impregnated  with ; 
and  though  feveral  of  thefe  have  a  faitirti  tarte[ 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  even  That  proceeds 
from  other  falts  than  thofe  which  the  Sea-water 
is  replete  with.  Whence  it  muft  follow,  that  all 
mineral  waters,  before  they  arrive  at  their  out¬ 
lets,  have  not  only  depofited  their  faline  particles, 
but  even  alTumed  others,  very  different  and  dif- 
tind  therefrom.  And  fince  this  is  the  cafe,  we 
may  fairly  fuppofe,  that  where  the  fubterranean 
water  pafles  through  rtrata  that  have  no  proper,  or 
no  great  quantity  of  proper,  matter  for  the  pro¬ 
duction 

f  Varenius’s  Geography,  Part  I.  ch.  xvi.  Propofition  j. 
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dudion  of  mineral  waters,  that  there  it  will  bi-eak 
out  in  fprings  of  pure  and  Irefli  water. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  in  this  place 
that,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  Springs  being  owing 
to  rain  Or  vapours,  that  fall  upon  and  make  their 
way  through  the  outlides  of  the  mountains  to 
the  places  from  whence  they  rife,  it  is  altogether 
abfurd  and  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  the  fmall 
portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  above  feveral  mi¬ 
neral  fprings,  eipecially  fuch  as  break  out  near 
the  tops  of  the  highelf  mountains,  can  be  faiii- 
cient  for  affording  a  conftant  and  equable  fupply  of 
mineral  matter  for  the  impregnation  of  them.  Be^ 
hdes  5  it  is  well  known,  that  in  fuch  places  where 
mineral  Springs  are,  and  there  happen  to  be  any 
cavities  open  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  any 
chinks  or  crevices  in  the  rock,  through  which 
the  rain-water  may  defcend  and  gleet  down  to 
the  filfure  through  which  the  mineral  water  flows, 
that  in  fuch  cafes  the  rain-water  is  fo  far  from  in- 
creafing  the  virtues  of  the  Springs  that  it  either 
deftroys  or  lefiens  them  for  a  time,  and  renders 
fuch  as  are  hot  and  w'arm  cold  or  cool,  fuch  as 
are  acrid  and  bitter  fomewhat  fweet  or  lefs  acridj 
and  fo  of  the  reft ;  which  plainly  fliews,  as  I 
obferved  before,  that  when  rain-water  permeates 
the  earth,  and  reaches  the  water  of  Springs,  it 
only  makes  an  accidental  or  temporary  increafe, 
but  dees  not  afford  the  confant  and  regular  fiux  > 
and  is  fo  far  from  beinsj  the  Source  of  mineral 
water ^  or  bringing  down  any  matter  proper  for 
the  produdlion  or  continuance  of  fuch  Springs, 
that,  where  it  reaches  them,  it  in  part  deftroys  their 

P  qualities  5 
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(Qualities ;  which,  I  iTiay  obferve,  the  Sorings  re¬ 
cover  again  when  the  rain  is  over ;  fo  tiiat  their 
fuppUes  cannot  be  owing  to  rain :  and  we  muft 
feek  deeper  for  their  fources  than  that  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  which  rain-water  penetrates  j  and 
therefore  mud;  have  recourfe  to  a  Jubterranean  re- 
Jervoir. 

And  upon  the  fuppofition  of  an  Abyfs  of  water 
beneath  the  earth,  as  the  grand  fund  or  promp- 
tuary  of  all  Springs,  there  is  the  whole  thick- 
nefs  of  the  Ihell  of  the  earth,  confiding  of 
a  variety  of  different  drata,  filled  with  a  variety 
of  foluble  mineral  and  metallic  particles,  and  the 
fiffures  full  of  a  grofs  watery  vapour,  that  has 
pad'ed  through  the  neighbouring  drata  at  every 
crack  and  cranny,  replete  with  the  mineral  or 
metallic  efduvia  that  it  has  brought  out  of  thefe 
drata;  —  there  is  all  this,  I  fay,  for  the  waters  of 
the  Abyfs  to  make  their  way  through,  before 
they  break  out  in  fprings  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  So  that  there  is  I'eafon  to  believe,  that 
fome  mineral  vvaters  may  have  lod  their  original 
properties,  gained  others,  lod  them,  and  have  re¬ 
gained  their  original  or  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
before  they  appear  as  Springs ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  feveral  of  them  come  up  endued  or  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  variety  of  mineral  qualities,  and 
thereby  fhew  the  large  fpaee  they  have  ranged 
through  for  the  acquifition  of  them. 

And  though  the  7noutbs  or  firf  paf'ages  of  the 
fiffures  that  reach  from  the  Abyfs  to  the  furface 
of  the  earth  are  probably  large,  and  fo  open  as 
to  admit  freely  to  fome  didance  the  fubterranean 

water. 
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water,  endued  with  its  peculiar  properties,  whe¬ 
ther  faline,  or  whatever  they  are ;  yet  as  thefe 
jBfllires  gradually  lelTen  as  they  tend  towards  the 
furface  ot  the  earth,  and  frequently  break  oJff,  or 
run  into  other  filTures  that  are  of  an  horizontal 
or  oblique  fituation,  which  again  divert  and  branch 
off  into  others  Hill  lefs,  and  fome  fo  fmali  as  to 
be  invifible ;  lince  many  of  thefe  fxffures  are  filled 
with  a  rubbley  kind  of  matter,  as  fand,  clay, 
fludge,  fniall  Hones,  and  fo  fit  for  Hraining 
and  refining  tlfe  water;  fmce  the  lubterranean 
vapour,  by  being  condenfed  againH  the  tops  and 
trickling  down  the  fides  of  the  HHures,  is  conti¬ 
nually  adding  frefli  fupplies  of  water  that  has  been 
purified  or  deprived  of  its  original  properties  by 
evaporation  and  diHillation ;  and  fince  there  is  a 
perpetual  ouzing  of  water  into  the  larger  fiflures 
throufj^h  the  cracks  and  crannies  in  their  fides ; 
to  v.^hich  “  continual  diHilling  alone,  o-ieetinp-, 
or  Hraining  of  the  v/atery  particles  through  the 
terreHriai  Hrata”  Varenius  attributes  the  depriva¬ 
tion  of  the  faline  particles  in  the  fea~watcr ;  and 
juHly  remarks,  “  that  we  obferve  this  very  thing 
in  mines  digged  to  a  vaH  depth  (and  the  deeper 
we  defcend,  the  more  diicernible  it  is),  how  that 
water  on  every  fide  is  continually  dropping, 
and  colledling  itfelf  into  fmali  truts,  which  are 
called  veins  of  v/ater :  and  if  leveral  fuch  p-iits 

o 

or  runnels  as  thefe  concur  in  one  receptacle, 
they  form  a  fountain,  as  they  who  make  drains, 

to  bring  water  into  wells,  very  well  know.”' - - 

Now  ail  thefe  circumflances  being  added  to- 

P  2  gedicfj 

*  Gmcral  Geog.  p.  305. 
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gether,  we  certainly  have  a  folutlon  to  the  above- 
mentioned  difficulty,  and  have  reafon  enouc^h  to 
conclude,  that  the  water  of  the  Abyfs,  in  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  is  deprived 
feveral  times  of  the  different  qualities  it  gains, 
and  therefore,  foon  after  its  permeation,  is  en¬ 
tirely  diverted  of  its  faline  or  original  properties, 
whatever  they  be. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  now  cleared  my  way, 
and  fufficiently  anfwered  every  material  objedion, 
and  plainly  fhewed,  that  the  origin  of  Springs  is 
owing  to  an  internal  fuppiy ;  the  water  of  which, 
— by  the  general  adion  of  the  Air  upon  the  Seas 
and  (by  their  communication)  upon  the  Abyfs, 
and  by  the  recefs  of  the  finer  Air  and  Light  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  circumference — • 
is  impelled  or  preffed  up  through  the  cracks  and 
fiffures  in  the  terrertrial  rtrata  to  the  tops  of  the 
highert  mountains.  And  as  there  are  Springs 
breaking  out  all  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as 
well  in  the  mort  inland  as  the  maritime  parts  i 
and  thefe  Springs  are  the  Heads  or  Sources,  from 
whence  that  profufion  of  water  proceeds  which 
affords  the  conrtant,  uninterrupted,  and  regular 
ftreams  or  courfes  of  all  the  numerous  rivers  upon 
the  earth,  it  murt  follow  that  there  is  an  internal 
magazine  or  an  Abyfs  of  water  beneath  the  earth ; 
and  that  this  Abyfs  is  alfo  equal  in  extent  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  fliell  of  the  earth. 

So  that  as  I  before  argued,  that,  from  the 
quantity  of  water  poured  into  the  Ocean  from  the 
mouths  or  at  the  ends  ot  all  the  rivers  upon  the 
earth,  there  mull;  be  an  immenfely  large  Recep¬ 
tacle 
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tacle  beneath  the  Ocean  for  containing  it,  fo  from 
the  quantity  that  is  thrown  out  at  the  Heads  or 
Sources  of  all  the  rivers,  there  muft  be  a  Refer- 
voir  beneath  the  earth  for  fupplying  this  j  and  if 
thefe  two  Confervatories  were  not  full  and  in 
union  with  each  other,  there  muft  foon  appear  a 
great  fuperfluity  in  one,  or  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  other;  but  as  neither  of  thefe  is  obferved, 
they  muft  be  in  conjundion,  and  a  mutual  inter¬ 
change  and  perpetual  circulation  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  them.  And  hence  is  evident  that  two-fold 
fcriptural  argument  Ecclef.  i.  7.  the  firft  part  of 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  proved,  and  fhewn 
the  reafon  of  from  Nature ;  and  by  now  adding 
(fince  I  have  proved)  the  fecond,  they  will,  when 
united,  corroborate  each  other; — All  the  rivers 
run  into  the  Sea,  yet  the  Sea  [the  general  colledlion 
of  waters,  including  the  Sea  and  the  Abyfs ;  fee 
page  43,  and  p.  64.]  is  not  full •, — unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return 
again. 

And,  I  hope,  it  now  at  laft  appears,  from  all 
that  has  been  faid,  to  be  no  more  wonderful  that 
there  fhould  be  a  circulation  of  waters  through¬ 
out  the  earth,  and  that  Springs  fiiould  break  out 
on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains,  than  that 
th  ere  fhould  be  a  circulation  of  blood  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  and  that  a  man  fhould  bleed,  when 
pricked,  in  the  veins  or  arteries  of  his  forehead, 
as  freely  as  in  thofe  of  his  feet.  For  the  fame 
Caufe  produces  both  thefe  eftedls.  The  Blood — 
by  the  preffure  of  the  outward  Air  or  Atmofphere 
Hi^oDj  and  by  the. penetration  of  the  finer  Air  and 
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Light  into,  the  human  body— is  impelled  or  c- 
jeded  from  the  Heart  (the  Center)  into  the  arteries 
to  the_  extremities  of  the  body,  and  from  the  ar- 
teries  is  forced  into  the  veins,  and  by  the  veins  is 
lefunded  back  into  the  heart:  fo  the  fubterranean 
or  central  Water,  by  thd  fame  Agents  and  after 
^  naanner,  is  prefled  up  through  the  veins 

oi  nflures  in  the  earth  to  its  extreme  or  hio-heft 
paits,  and  from  thence  is  conveyed  down,  throudi 
the  channels  of  rivers,  into  the  Sea,  and  from 
the  Sea  is  returned  into  the  Abyfs  from  whence 

Fluids 

(  the  Llood  and  the  V/ater)  is  as  natural  as  the 
dfent  -,  for  neither  of  them  having  any  imsate 
Gravity  or  Levity,  but  like  all  other  matter,  being 
indifferent  and  therefore  fubjed  to  motion  any 
way,  they  are  moved  either  up  or  down,  this  way 

or  tnat,  juft  as  they  are  impelled  by  the  univer- 
lal  Agents  Light  and  Air. 

And  however  novel  this  account  of  the  origin 
Oi  Springs  may  feem  to  many  at  prefent,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  it  has  the  fandion  of  antiquity,  both 
Jacred  and  propkane,  on  its  fide  ;  as  is  evident  frosn 
what  has  been  laid  page  43  hp  fq.  but  more 
particularly  may  appear  from  the  f'entiments  and 
rcafonings  of  Pliny  and  Seneca  on  this  head  j 
which  1  flaali  infert  as  far  exceeding  thofe  of  many 
of  our  modern  philolbphers. 

Phity  in  his  fecond  Book  of  ISatiiral  Hijlorv^ 
chap.  LXV.  writes  thus,  Ita  formafle  artifex 
natura  credi  debet,  ut  cum  terra  arida  &  ficca  con- 
ftaie  pei  fe  ac  fine  humore  non  poiiet,  nec  riirlus 
ftare  aejua^  nifi  luftinente  tOTa^  mutuo  implexu 

V  jungerentur  ^ 
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iungerentur ;  hac  finus  pandente,  ilia  vcro  per- 
rneante  totam,  intra,  extra,  fupra,  venis,  pt  viii- 
culis,  difcurrentibus,  atque  etiani  in  fummis  jugis 
erumpente  :  quo  I'pintu  ada  &  terra;  pondcic  ex- 
prefl'a,  fiphouuni  modo  emicat :  tanturnque  a  pe- 
liculo  decidendi  abeft,  ut  in  furnma  qua^que  ^ 
altiflima  exiliat.  Qua  radone  manifeltum  eft, 
o'lare  tot  fruniinum  quotidiano  acceflu  maria  non 
cmVcant.”  i-  e.  ‘  ‘  This  we  n'luft  believe,  that  na¬ 
ture  the  vvork-miftrels  framed  and  ordained  fo,  to 
the  end  that  the  earth,  which  being  dry  could 
not  by  itfelf  alone,  ^vithout  jome  moijhire,^  keep^any 
coiiftfiency  ;  and  the  water  iikewife  could  not  abide 
and  day,  unlefs  the  earth  upheld  it,  in  which  re- 
crai'd  they  were  fuutually  to  eiubrace  eaco  other,  and 
fo  be  united  j  the  earth  opening  a  bofom  lOi  tne 
water,  and  the  other  permeating  the  whole  by 
nieans  of  fecret  'vetui,  ^Hthiti,  wiikout  and  ahovt, 
which,  like  ligaments,  w^ere  to  claip  u,  and  jb 
break  out  at  la  ft  upon  the  outnioft  tops  oj  uuls: 
whither  being  driven  by  the  Spirit  An 

motion],  and  partly  preffed  by  the  weight  of  the 
earth,  it  afcendeth  as  it  were  in  a  tytphon  ;  and  lo 
far  is  it  from  falling  down  again,  that  it  readily 
mounteth  to  the  highed  and  mod  lofty  places. 
Whence  alfo  is  evident,  why  the  Seas  do  not  in’- 
creafe  and  fweii,  though  they  daily  receive  fo  many 
riversP 

Seneca  in  his  third  Book  of  Natural  ^luejiions 
chap.  IV.  argues  thus,  ''  Primiini  ergo  quiura- 
mus,  quomodo  ad  continuandos  flurainiim  curias 
terra  fufficiat,  unde  tantum  aquarum  exeat.  Mi- 
ramur  quod  acccffionem  fiuminum  maria  not  len- 

P  4  tiant, 
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tiant.  ^que  mirandum  eft  quod  detrimenta  ex- 
eunuum  terra  non  fentit,  c?.,”  /.  «  Let  us  firft 

courfts  of  rivers,  from  whence  proceed  fo  ^reat 
quantities  of  water.  We  wonder  that  the  teas 
Jhewm  marks  of  the  accefm  of  rivers.  And  it  is 
equally  wonderful,  that  the  earth  di [covers  no  R.ns 

t  T'''-  I""'  it.  What 

IS  t  tnat  ihub  fupphes  it,  that  it  can  aiFord  fo  much 

in  fecret  and  be  repleniftied  again  ?  — What  we 

iia\^  laid  concerning  rivers,  the  fame  is  to  be 

uncic.rlLood  of  brooks  and  fountains. 

Some  think  that  whatever  water  the  earth 
emits  file  receives  again  :  and  for  this  reafon  the 
leas  do  not  mcreafe,  becaufe  they  convert  not 
that  which  flows  into  them  to  their  own  ufe  but 
immediately  fend  it  out.  For  the  fea  penet’rat 
the  earth  by  a  lecret  palTage  and  difeovereth  itfeif 
again,  and  then  fecretiy  returns  and  is  purified  in 
jts  ccurfe  j  for  being  fqueezed  and  drained  through 
tae  maniiola  turnings  and  windings  in  the  eardi 
and  the  variety  of  iqils  it  paifeth  through,  it  de- 

polus  its  bitter  aiid  lalt  quality  and  becomes  frelh 
v/ater.’’ 

Quidam  exiftimant,  quicquid  ex  imbribus 
terra  concipit,  in  flumina  rurfus  emitti,  kSed  i.  e. 

Sonic  thiiik,  that  vshatfever  the  eas'th  receives 
from  rain,  is  returned  again  into  the  rivers.  And 
they  build  their  opinion  upon  this  argument,  that 
theie  aie  few  rivers  in  thole  countries  where  it 
feldom  raineth.  Therefore  they  fay  the  deferts 
oa  /Etihiopia  are  diy,  and  there  are  few  Springs 
to  bo  fqupd  in  the  inward  parts  of  Jfrica-,  be- 

qaufq 
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caufe  the  nature  of 'the  climate  is  very  hot,  and  it 
is  almoft  always  Summer.  Thefe  fandy  deferts 
therefore  lie  uncultivated,  without  trees  or  her¬ 
bage,  being  feidom  fprinkled  with  rain,  and  when 
they  are,  it  is  immediately  fucked  up.  But  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  Gcmaiiy ^ 
Gaul,  and  Italy  abound  with  brooks  and  rivers ; 
becaufe  the  climate  is  moift,  and  even  the  Sum¬ 
mer  not  without  fliowers. 

“  Adversus  htec  multa  did  pofle  vldes.  Pri- 
mum  ego  tibi,  vinearum  diligens  feffor,  affirmo, 
nullam  pluviam  effe  tarn  magnam,  quae  terrain 
ultra  decern  pedes  in  altitudinem  madefaciat,  &cl' 
i.  e.  “  Againll  this  opinion  many  things,  you  fee, 
may  be  urged.  For  fir  ft,  /,  'loh  have  been  a  di¬ 
ligent  digger  of  vineyards,  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
rain  fo  great  that  wetteth  the  earth  more  than  ten 
feet  deep  :  ail  the  humidity  is  confumed  in  the 
upper  cruft  and  defeendeth  not  into  the  lower 
parts.  How  therefore  can  rain  fupply  ftrength 
and  quantity  of  water  to  rivers,  when  it  wettetii 
only  the  upper  furface  of  the  ground  ?  The  greater 
part  thereof  is  carried  by  the  channels  of  rivers 
into  the  fea.  It  is  but  little  that  the  earth  abforbs, 
and  doth  not  preferve  this,  for  it  is  either  dry,  and 
then  fucks  up  what  falls  upon  it  j  or  glutted,  and 
then  it  refufeth  to  receive  what  is  too  laviflily  pour¬ 
ed  upon  it  from  the  heavens.  And  therefore  rivers 
are  not  increafed  upon  the  firft  rains,  becaufe  the 
dry  earth  abforbs  them  all.  What  flaall  we  fay 
of  thofe  rivers  which  iffue  out  of  rocks  and  moun¬ 
tains  ?  What  fupply  can  they  receive  from  rain 
y/hich  quickly  paffeth  over  the  naked  rock,  and 
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hathno  eaithtoftay  upon?”— »  Adjice,  quod  in 
licciffinois  locis,  putei  m  altum  afti,  per  ducenum 
aiit  tncenum  pedum  q^atia,  inveniunt  aquarum 
uberes  vcnas,  in  ea  altitudine,  in  quam  aqua  non 
penetret,  ‘‘  Add  to  this,  that  in  the 

drieft  places  where  wells  are  dug  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  deep^  there  are  found  plentiful  veins  of 
Watei  at  a  depth  which  rain  or  common  water 
could  not  have  reached  :  fo  that  you  may  know 
tnat  it  was  not  from  the  heavens  or  accidentally 
collected  theie,  hut  was  what  we  commonly  call 
living  wuier.  1  his  opinion  is  farther  confuted  by 
the  conliOvS  ation  that  there  are  Jprings  upon  the 
very  fwnnuts  oi  tnountams  y  whence  it  is  apparent 
that  their  waters  were  either  carried  up  thither, 
cr  produced  originally  there,  lince  all  rain-water 
naturally  falleth  downwards.  Some  think,  that 
as  upon  the  exterior  part  of  the  earth  there  are 
vaft  marOies,  even  great  and  navigable  lakes,  and 
that  as  tile  leas  are  extended  over  great  part  of 
the  earth,  and  even  reach  into  the  vallies,  fo  the 
inward  parts  of  the  earth  abound  v/ith  fweet  wa- 
terSy  wnich  ebb  and  flow  like  the  ocean  and  its 
arms ;  and  are  extended  through  the  earth  in 
proportion  to  the  height  and  quantity  of  land 
above  them.  TbcrejorCy  from  this  profufe  plenty 
rivers  are  derived.  Which,  why  wondereji  thou,  if 
the  earth  few  no  figns  of  their  being  taken  prom 
her,  when  the  feas  dijeover  no  mark  f  their  behm 
added  to  them  T'  ^ 

■  As  a  final  proof  of  the  poflibility  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  water  from  the  lea  into  the  Abyls,  and 
from  the  x4byfs,  through  the  channels  of  Iprings 

and. 
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and  rivers,  Into  the  fea  again,  I  ilrall  endeavour 
to  o-ive  the  reader  a  defcriptioii  of  a  giafs  tube 
that  i  have,  invented  by  a  foreigner,  in  order  to 
reprefent  this  very  thing.  The  tube  is  three  feet 
three  inches  high,  and  fixed  to  a  board  (as  baro¬ 
meters  ufaaliy  are)  about  a  foot  broad  :  near  the 
top  it  is  globular,  and  fwells  out  fufficiently  to 
hold  a  quart  of  water,  from  whence  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  of  a  lefs  fize  (about  half  an  inch  bore)  to 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  curved  upwards,  and 
fwells  out  again  into  a  globular  form  (of  the  fame 
fize  with  the  upper  globe)  and  from  thence  it  is 
continued,  about  the  dimenfion  and  bore  of  a 
goofe-quill,  in  the  moft  irregular  ma;ander-iike 
manner  to  the  top,  where  it  is  curved  down¬ 
ward  and  meets  the  upper  globe.  In  the  infide 
of  the  lower  globe,  one  part  of  the  tube  is  fo 
contraded  as  to  form  a  fit  paffage  for  a  fpring  or 
jet  d'eau  to  arife  from  it.  Upon  pouring  water 
into  this  tube  (through  a  cavity  made  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  for  that  purpofe)  and  permitting  it  to  rife 
fo  high  as  to  fill  the  upper  globe,  a  fpring  will 
immediately  be  formed  in  the  infide  of  the  lower 
globe  by  the  bare  weight  or  prefiure  of  the  w'ater 
endeavouring  to  rife  to  its  level,  and  by  the  fpring’s 
agitating  the  air  in  the  infide  of  this  lower  globe, 
the  water  will  be  impelled  upwards  tlirough  the 
fmall  irregular  part  of  the  tube,  rife  above  its 
level,  and  fall  into  the  upper  globe  j  and  thus 
caufe  a  conftant  circulation  as  long  as  any  water 
remains  in  the  upper  globe.  In  this  tube  (which 
is  but  a  little  more  than  three  feet  high)  the  water 
will  rile  fourteen  inches  above  its  level.  Now  if 


we 
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we  fuppofe  the  upper  globe  to  reprefent  the  Sea, 
the  lower  globe  the  Abyfs,  and  the  jet  d’eau  rifin^^ 
m  It  to  be  a  Spring  breaking  out  from  the  Abyfs 
into  any  hollow  part  of  the  earth,  and  from 
thence  continued  through  the  fmall  windin'^-  fif- 
fures  to  the  furface,  and  from  the  channels  of  the 
river  into  the  fea  again ;  the  one  may  be  allowed 
a  proper  reprefentation  of  the  other,  or  at  leaft 
an  expeiimental  demcnflration  of  the  poffibility 
of  fuch  a  ciiculation.  It  may  be  proper  to  re- 
maik,  that  the  air  in  the  inlide  of  the  tube  is  in 
the  fame  date  as  vdthout,  with  regard  to  any 
preter-natural  or  artificial  condenfation  or  rarc- 
fadion  thereof;  and  by  an  accident  the  top  of  the 
tube  once  received  a  fradure,  and  fo  large  that 
the  outward  air  had  free  entrance,  and  yet  the 
circulation  continued  juft  the  fame. 

III.  Thirdly.  Another  Proof  of  a  Subterra¬ 
nean  Abyfs  of  water  may  be  drawn  from  Whirl¬ 
pools,  Under-currents,  and  Gulphs  in  the  Ocean. 

Of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  that  remarkable  Whirl¬ 
pool  upon  the  coaft  of  Norway,  which  is  thus 
briefly  defcribed  by  Gordon  in  his  Geographical 
Grammar,  p.  76.  “  Upon  the  coaft  of  Norway, 

near  the  ifle  of  Hitteren  in  the  latitude  of  fixty- 
eight,  is  that  remarkable  and  dangerous  whirl¬ 
pool,  commonly  called  Maeljlroom,  and  by  navi¬ 
gators  the  Navel  of  the  Sea.  Which  whirlpool 
is,  in  all  probability,  occafioned  by  lome  mighty 
fubterr anean  Hiatus,  and  proves  fatal  to  fhips  that 
approach  too  nigh,  provided  it  be  in  the  time  of 
flood ;  for  then  the  fea,  upwards  of  two  leagues 
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round,  makes  fuch  a  terrible  Vortex,  tliat  the  force 
and  in-draught  of  the  water,  together  with  the 
node  and  tumbling  ot  the  waves  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  exprefled. 
But,  as  in  the  time  ot  flood,  the  water  is  drawn 
in  with  a  mighty  torce,  fo  during  the  tide  of  ebb 
does  it  throw  out  the  tea  with  fuch  a  violence, 
that  the  heaviefl:  bodies  then  cafl:  into  it  cannot 
link,  but  are  tofled  back  again  by  the  impetuous 
Bream  which  ruflieth  out  with  incredible  force. 
And  during  that  time  is  abundance  of  tithes 
caught  by  fithermen  who  watch  the  opportunity ; 
for  being  forced  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
they  cannot  well  dive  again,  fo  violent  is  the  riling 
current.”  Some  have  imagined  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  bodies  that  are  thrown  into  this  Vortex 
being  returned  again,  that  therefore  there  is  only 
a  great  Cavity  with  a  conflned  bottom,  but  no 
Hollow  or  Paflage  through  the  fliell  of  the  earth. 
But  were  there  not  a  free  paflage  for  the  waters 
through  the  whole  tliell  of  the  earth,  I  cannot  fee 
how  they  could  return  with  fuch  impetuoflty  as 
here  defcribed,  and  the  reafon,  why  the  bodies 
thrown  in  do  not  totally  difappear  bat  are  caft 
back  again,  is  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  aperture  or  channel  of  this  Vor¬ 
tex  being  in  tome  places  narrower,  in  others 
broader,  as  is  the  form  of  the  natural  cavities  iit 
the  earth,  and  even  of  thofe  in  the  Sea,  where 
we  can  vifit  them,  as  witnefs  thofe  remarkable 
ones  in  the  bottom  of  Zirchnitzer  Sea  in  Car- 
niola,  defcribed  in  the  Phil,  Vranf.  1^4,  109, 
igi. 
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^  Again;  “  The  Cafpian  Sea  (fays  Stackhoufe 
;n  h.s  mpry  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  l!  If  fP, 

or  proof  7kM  s  Geografby,  p.  67.  SliUingfkeh 
Ong.  Ucr.  I.  3.  c.  4.  and  Beqford'o.  gPptrn 


Chronology,  c.  12.)  is  reckoned  in  length  to  be 
above  an  hundred  and  twenty  German  leagues 
and  m  breaath  from  eaft  to  weft  about  ninety  of 
the  fame  leagues.  There  is  no  vifible  way  for 
t  e  wat^sri  to  1  un  out,  and  yet  it  receives  in  its 
bolom  near  an  hundred  large  rivers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  river  V ilga,  which  of  itfelf  is  like  a  Sea 
for  iargenefs,  and  is  fuppofed  to  empty  fo  much 
water  into  it  in  a  year’s  time,  as  might  fuffice  to 
cover  the  whole  earth  [fee  p.  105.]  ;  and  yet  it  is 
never  incieafed  nor  diminiftied,  nor  is  obferved  to 
ebb  o^  now,  which  makes  it  evident,  that  it  muft 
neceffanly  have  a  fubterraneoiis  communication  with 
other  parts  of  die  world.  And  accordingly.  Father 
JlvrtU  a  modern  traveller,  tells  us,  that  near  the 
coaft  ol  Xylan  there  is  in  this  Sea  a  mighty  Whirl¬ 
pool,  which  fucks  in  every  thing  that  comes  near 

it,  and  confequently  has  a  Cavitv  in  the  earth, 
into  which  it  defcends.” 

Of  aijmiiar  nature,  and  of  the  fame  name  with 
the  above  Sea,  is  another  in  Jrhfpaniola  in  the  IVeli- 
Indtes,  “  which  (as  Peter  Martyr  in  his  Hiflory 
of  the  Weft-Indies,  p.  135,  informs  us)  confiftsof 
lalt,  four,  and  bitter  water,  as  we  read  of  the  Sea 
called  Cajpiuni,  (lying  in  the  firm  land  between 
Sarffiatta  and  Piircantap,  we  liav’e  therefore  named 
it  Ca,lpium.  It  hath  many  [wallowing  Gulphs,  by 
which  both  tlie  water  of  the  gycat  Sea  fpringeth 
into  it,  and  alfo  fuch  as  fail  into  it  from  the 
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mountains  are  fwallowed  up.  The  rivers  which 
fall  into  this  Lake  or  Sea  are  thefe ;  from  the 
North,  Guanicabon ;  from  the  South,  Xaccoci ; 
from  the  Eaft,  Guannaho  •,  and  from  the  Weft, 
Occoa :  they  fay,  that  thefe  rivers  are  great  and 
continual,  and  that  befides  tltefe  there  are  twenty 
other  fmall  rivers  which  fall  into  tliis  Cafpium, 
This  Lake  is  toffed  with  ftorms  and  tempelts,  and 
often  drowneth  fmall  ftiips  or  fiflier’s  boats,  and 
fwalloweth  them  up  with  the  mariners,  infomuch 
that  it  hath  not  been  heard  of,  that  any  man 
drowned  by  Ihipwreck  was  ever  caft  on  the  fliore, 
as  commonly  chanceth  of  the  dead  bodies  of  fuch 
as  are  drowned  in  the  Sea.” 

Of  Under-Currents,  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Phil. 


Pranf.  N°  158.  writes  thus,  “  In  the  Ofing,  be¬ 
tween  the  North-foreland  and  South-joreland,  it 


runs  tide  and  half  tide,  that  is,  it  is  either  ebbin.f^ 
water  or  flood  upon  the  ihore,  in  that  part  of  the 
Domis,  three  hours,  (which  is,  grolslv  fpeaking-, 
the  time  of  half  a  tide)  before  it  is'  fo  off  at  fea. 
And  it  is  a  moft  certain  obfervation,  that  wriiere 


it  flows  tide  and  half  tide,  though  the  tide  of 
flood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide  of  ebb  runs  under 
foot,  that  is,  ciofe  by  the  ground ;  and  fo  at  the 
tide  of  ebb  it  will  flow  under  foot.  There  is  a 
vaft  draught  of  water  poured  continually  out  of 
the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  mouth 


or  entrance  of  which  between  Cape  Spartel  or 
Sprat,  as  the  feamen  cal  1  it,  and  Cape  Praf'algar,  may 
be  near  7  leagues  wdde,  the  current  fetting  fti'ong 
into  it,  and  not  loflng  its  force  ’till  it  runs  as  far 
as  Malaga,  which  is  about  twenty  leaimcs  within 
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the  k)tr eights.  By  the  benefit  of  this  current^ 
though  the  wind  be  contrary^  if  it  does  not  over- 
blowj  Blips  eafiiy  turn  into  the  Gutt,  as  they 
teini  the  nariow  pallage,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  in  length.  At  the  end  of  which  are  two 
towns,  Gibraltar  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  which 
gives  denomination  to  the  Streights,  and  Ceuta  on 
the  Barbary  coaft  *  at  which  Hercules  is  fuppofed 
to  have  fet  up  his  pillars.  What  becomes  of  this 
great  quantity  of  water  poured  in  this  way,  and 
of  that  which  runs  from  the  Buxine  into  the 
Bojphorus  and  Propontis,  and  is  carried  at  laft 
through  the  Hellefpont  in  the  lEgean  or  Archipe-^ 
lago,  is  a  curious  fpeculation^  and  has  exefeifed 
the  wit  and  underftanding  of  philofophers  and 
navigators,  hor  there  is  no  fenlible  rifing  of  the‘ 
water  all  along  the  Barbary  coaft  even  down  to 
Alexandria',  the  land  beyond  Pripoli  and  that 
of  Egypt  lying  very  low,  and  eafiiy  overflowable.- 
They  obferve  indeed  that  the  water  fifes  three 
feet,  or  three  feet  and  a  half,  in  the  Gulf  of  Ti- 
7nce,  and  as  much,  or  very  near  as  much,  all 
along  the  Riviera  of  Genoua^  as  far  as  the  river 
Arno :  but  this  rather  adds  to  the  wonder.  Mv 
conjeilure  is,  that  there  is  an  Under-current ^ 
whereby  as  great  a  quantity  of  water  is  carried 
out  as  comes  flowing  in.  To  confirm  wliich, 
befides  w'hat  1  have  faid  above,  about  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  tides  in  the  OJfing,  and  at  the  ihore  in 
the  Downs,  which  neceffariiy  fuppofes  an  Under¬ 
current,  I  lliall  prefent  you  with  an  inftance  of 
the  like  nature  in  the  Baltick  Sound,  as  1  received 
it  from  an  able  feaman,  who  was  at  the  making^. 

of 
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of  the  trial.  He  told  that,  being  there  in  one 
of  the  king’s  frigates,  they  went  in  their  pinnace 
into  the  middle  ftream,  and  were  carried  vio¬ 
lently  by  the  current ;  that  foon  after  they  funk  a 
bucket  with  a  very  large  cannon-bullet  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  a  check  to  the 
boat’s  motion  ■,  and  linking  it  ftill  lower  and  loweri 
the  boat  was  driven  a-head  to  the  windward 
againft  the  upper-current;  the  current  aloft,  as 
he  added,  not  being  above  four  or  five  fathom 
deep,  and  that  the  lower  the  bucket  was  let  fall; 
they  found  the  under-current  the  ftronger,” 

So  alfo  Marfilli  (as  quoted  by  Mr.  Ray  in  his 
three Phyfco-Pheologi cal  Difcourfes,  p.  8i.)  affirms, 
“  That  the  lower  water  in  the  channel  of  the 
Phracian  Bojphorus  is  driven  Northward  into  the 
Euxine  Sea,  whilft  the  upper  flows  conftantly 
from  the  Euxine  Southward.  And  that  that  which 
flows  from  the  South  is  falter  and  heavier;  which 
he  found  by  letting  down  a  velTel  elofe  fhut  up, 
fitted  with  a  valve  to  open  at  pleafure  and  let  in 
the  lower  water,  which,  being  brought  up  and 
weighed,  was  obferved  to  be  ten  grains  heavier 
than  the  upper.  That  the  upper  and  lower  flow 
contrary  ways  he  found  by  the  fifhermen’s  nets, 
which,  being  let  down  deep  from  veffels  that  were 
fixed,  were  always,  by  the  obfervation  of  the  fiffi- 
ermen,  by  the  force  of  the  current  driven  to¬ 
wards  the  Black  Sea  :  and  by  the  letting  down  of 
a  plummet ;  for  if  it  were  flopped  and  detained 
at  about  five  or-  fix  feet  depth,  it  did  always  de¬ 
cline  towards  the  Marmora  or  Propontis,  but  if  it 
defcended  lower,  it  was  driven  to  the  contrary 

part, 
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part,  that  is,  the  EuxineT  And  though  Mr.  Ray 
freaks  of  this  (and  alfo  of  the  Under-current  at 
the  Streight  s  Mouthy  as  being  the  concurrent 
and  unanimous  vote  and  fuffrage  of  mariners, 
voyagers,  and  philofophers,"  yet  he  feemstomake 
a  Goubt  of  it,  becaufe,  fays  he,  I  do  not  under— 
lland  how  waters  can  run  backward  and  forward 
in  the  fame  channel  at  the  fame  time  5  for  there 
being  but  one  declivity,  this  is  as  much  as  to  af- 
fum  that  a  heavy  body  fhould  afcend.’'  But 
furely  Mr.  Ray  may  eafily  conceive,  how  water 
may  be  made  to  run  into  a  veflel  or  pond  at  one 
part,  and  be  made  to  run  out  in  a  contrary  di- 
redion  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  cavity  be¬ 
neath,  and  fo  two  different  currents  be  formed ; 
which  certainly  is  the  cafe  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  feas ;  there  being  a  great  cavity  or  aperture 
at  the  mouths  of  each  leading  into  the  Abyfs  be¬ 
neath,  which  cauies  a  current  different  from,  and 
in  a  contrary  diredlion  to,  that  which  appears 
upon  the  furface  of  the  waters. 

Varenius  (in  his  Syftem  of  Geography.,  Chap, 
iv.  Sedf.  iv.)  gives  an  account  of  the  feveral  prin¬ 
cipal  Currents  in  the  Ocean ;  fome  of  which  are 
certainly  owing  to  fubterranean  gulphs  or  pafl'ages 
that  lead  under  the  earth,  particularly  the  two 
that  follow,  (as  he  himfelf  imagines)  lince  they 
fet  in  towards  the  Shore  j  i .  “  The  moll:  extra¬ 
ordinary  Current  of  the  fea  is  that  by  which  part 
of  the  Atlantic  or  African  Ocean  moves  about 
Guinea,  from  Cape  herd  towards  the  curvature  or 
bay  of  Africa,  which  they  call  Fernando  Poo, 
'ciz.  from  Welt  to  Eaft,  which  is  contrary  to  the 

general 
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general  motion.  And  fuch  is  the  force  of  this 
current,  that  when  fliips  approach  too  near  the 
ihore,  it  carries  them  violently  tov/ards  that  bay, 
and  deceives  the  Mariners  in  their  reckoning. — ■ 
This  current  alfedls  not  the  vj\\o\QEthtoptc  Ocean, 
only  that  part  which  is  adjacent  to  the  fliore  of 
Guinea^  to  the  end  of  the  bay,  and  to  about  one 
degree  of  fouth  latitude.  It  is  obferved  not  to 
exceed  the  diftance  of  fourteen  miles  from  the 
flaore;  therefore  fhips  are  very  careful  left  they 
fhould  approach  fo  near,  when  they  fail  along 
thefe  coafts ;  which  would  hinder  their  intended 
courfe,  and  drive  them  to  a  place  they  would  not 
care  to  vifit.  2.  The  fecond  perpetual  current  is 
where  the  Ocean  moves  fwiftly  from  about  Su¬ 
matra  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  from  fouth  to  north 
[that  is  from  the  fea  towards  the  ftiore]  j  fo  that 
it  is  probable  this  bay  was  made  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  current.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  caufe 
may  be  owing  to  the  many  iflands,  and  to  cape 
Mabo,  upon  the  fouth  continent,  whereby  the 
ocean  in  its  paflage  weftward  may  be  diverted 
northwards,  or  there  may  be  a  fubterraneous  Re¬ 
ceptacle  in  the  bay  itfelf.” 

The  reader  may  fee  defcriptions  of  feveral  other 
leffer  Gulphs,  Whirlpools,  and  Under-Currents 
in  the  Sea  in  Kircher&  Mundus  Subter.  Lib.  ii.  &: 
iii.  and  from  viewing  and  confidering  the  number 
and  fttuation  of  them,  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
clude  that  there  are  few  or  no  Seas  without  one 
or  more  of  luch  Gulphs,  and  confequently  that 
there  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of  ’water  daily  poured 
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into  the  infde  of  the  earth  through  the  mouths  of 
them  all. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  I  may  juft  animadvert 
Upon  the  inaccuracy  of  thofe  writers  who  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  by  exaft  mathematical  cal¬ 
culation  (which  proves  juft  nothing  at  all  when 
founded  on  lalle  fadts),  that  the  (quantity  of  water 
which  is  raifed  from  the  Ocean  in  vapour  is  equal 
to  that  which  is  poured  into  it  by  all  the  rivers 
upon  the  earth,  without  having  taken  notice  of,  or 
made  any  allowance  for,  thefe  Under-currents  and 
I?i- draughts,  which  muft  neceflarily  carry  off  a 
great  quantity  of  the  water.  I  have  already  had 
occalion  to  examine  this  opinion  at  large  (page 
176,  G?c.)  and  have  fhewn  the  falfity  of  it  from 
fadts  and  experiments  j  and  this  article  may  be 
brought  as  another  argument  againft  it. 

IV .  A  fourth  Proof  of  a  fubterranean  Refervoir 
of  water  may  be  deduced  from  Lakes. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts,  each  tending: 
to  prove  the  point  in  queftion  j  as,  firf,  Thofe 
which  receive  a  great  quantity  of  water,  either 
from  rivers  or  other  means,  but  externally  emit 
none  j  fecondly,  Thofe  that  fend  forth  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  but  outwardly  receive  none  j 
thirdly,  Thofe  that  neither  increafe  nor  decreafo, 
notwithftanding  the  difference  of  feafons,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  carried  off  by  evaporation. 
In  each  of  thefe  cafes  there  muft  be  z  fubterra- 
neous  exit,  or  elfe  an  internal fupply  ;  and  when  it 
has  been  proved,  that  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
Lakes  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  world,  it  muft 

be 
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be  allowed,  that  the  refervoir  which  fupplies  them 
mull  be  equally  extenlive  with  themlelves,  or  that 
there  is  a  colledlion  of  water  which  extends  under 
the  whole  furface  of  the  earth. 

Of  the  firfi  fort  of  Lakes  are  the  following, 
reckoned  up  by  Varentus,  (Syjle?n  of  Geog.  p.  280.) 
“  In  the  foregoing  propofition  we  oblerved  that 
the  Lake  Piticaca  difcharges  a  river  into  a  fmaller 
called  Paria,  which  therefore  may  be  referred  to 
this  clafs,  VIST,,  to  fuch  as  receive  rivers,  but  emit 
none.  The  lake  Afphaltites^  which  is  alfo  called 
the  Dead  Sea,  receives  the  river  Jordan,  but  emits 
none :  its  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  leventy 
German  miles,  and  its  breadth  five,  as  ibme  make 
it.  There  is  one  in  the  LelTer  Afia.  There  is  a 
fmall  one  in  Macedonia,  called  Jana,  which  re¬ 
ceives  two  little  rivers.  One  in  Perfa  near  Cal- 
gifian.  The  lake  Soran,  in  Mufcovy,  receives  two 
fmall  rivers.  The  river  Ghtr,  in  Africa,  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Leo  AJ'ricanus  to  lofe  itfelf  in  a  lake, 
and  fome  maps  fo  reprefent  it,  but  others  join  it 
to  Nubia'.'  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  Hifory  of  the 
Wefi-Indies,  p.  135,  fpeaking  of  Hi fpaniola,  Gys, 
“  That  about  threefcore  miles  diftant  from  tiie 
chief  city  of  St.  Dominick,  there  are  certain  high 
mountains,  upon  the  tops  whereof  is  a  Lake  or 
flanding  Pool  of  frefh  water  three  miles  in  com- 
pafs,  and  well  replenillied  with  divers  kinds  of 
filhes.  Many  fmall  rivers  and  brooks  fall  into  it. 
It  hath  no  pafiage  out,  but  is  on  every  fide  in- 
clofed  with  the  tops  of  mountains.”  Under  this 
head  we  may  reckon  a  Lake  mentioned  by  Du 
Halde,  in  his  Defcription  of  the  Rmpire  of  China, 
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Vol.  I  p.  20.  “  This  vaft  Lake  [named  Pong- 
tmg~Hu,  m  the  province  of  Hu-quang\  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  greatnefs  of  its  circumference 
winch  is  above  eighty  French  leagues,  and  the 
abundance  ot  its  waters,  efpecially  in  certain  fca- 
fbns,  when  two  of  the  larged  rivers  in  the  pro- 
yince,  fweiied  with  the  rains,  difcharge  themfelves 
into  it,  and  when  it  difembogues  them,  one  can 
fcaate  perceive  it  to  be  diminifhed.”  To  this 
article  aifo  m.ay  be  referred  what  has  been  already 
laid  concerning  the  two  leffer  feas  or  lakes,  called 
the  Cafpian,  one  in  Afia,  the  other  in  America 

p.  222,  ^^3* 

Of  the  fecond  fort  of  Lakes,  or,  thofe  ivhich 
Jendjortb  a  great  quantity  cf  water  but  outwardly 
receive  none^  take  the  folio  wing  account  from 
renius  {Syjiem  of  Geog.  p.  278).  There  is  an 
infinite  number  of  thefe  Lakes,  and  moft  large 
liveis  flow  from  fuch,  as  out  of  cifterns;^ — of  the 
fmaller  fort  are  the  following,  the  Lake  Woha^ 
at  the  head  of  the  river  Wolga-^  the  Odoiiim^  at  the 
head  of  the  Tdanais ;  the  Adac^  from  whence  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  river  ^'igris  flows ;  the 
Ozero  [or  White  Lake]  in  Mufcov)\  that  gives 
fource  to  the  river  Shackfna^  which  is  poured^into 
the  IVolgay  and  many  more  little  ones ;  we  fliall 
here  only  reckon  fome  of  the  larger  fort  that  are 
more  remarkable.  The  great  lake  Chaarnay,  in 
the  latitude  of  twenty-fix  degrees  north,  not'  far 
from  1/idieij  to  the  eaflward  of  the  river  Gcuiges  y 
out  of  this  laiie  flow  four  very  large  rivers,  which 
water  and  fertilize  the  countries  o?  Siam,  Pegu, 
6ec.  viz*  the  NLenav^,  the  AJa,  the  CaipoumOy  and 
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the  Laquia.  Some  maps  exhibit  a  river 

that  runs  into  this  lake.  The  lake  Smghay,  upon 
the  eaft  border  of  China-y  lends  out  a  great  river 
fouthward,  which,  being  joined  to  another,  entcis 
China.  The  lake  Pittcaca^  in  \^Los  Charcas\ 
province  in  fouth  jlinerica^  is  eighty  league:)  in 
circuit,  and  emits  a  large  river,  which  is  teimi- 
Dcited  in  another  finall  lake,  and  is  no  nioie  i^en. 
There  are  feveral  towns  an(i  villages  diicovcieci 
about  this  lake.  The  lake  Nicaragua,  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  fame  name,  in  America,  is  only 
fourteen  GVr/K^7/i  miles  from  the  Pacific,  or  Souih 
Sea,  and  above  one  hundred  from  the  Atlantic, 
into  which  it  is  difcharged  at  broad  flood-gates. 
The  lake  Frontena,  in  Canada,  out  of  which  ilfues 
the  river  of  St,  Lawrence.  The  lake  Annibi,  in 
Afia,  in  the  latitude  of  lixty-one  degrees.”  And 
after,  p.  282,  where  the  Author  gives  an  account 
of  Lakes  that  both  receive  and  emit  rivers,  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  of  water  emitted  by 
fome  is  far  faperlor  to  what  is  received  5  and  in 
others  the  quantity  received  iupcrior  to  what  is 
emitted  ;  fo  that  there  mufl  be  iubterraneous  fup- 
plies  and  exits. 

The  next  quotation  I  fliall  cite  may  ferve  both 
for  this  fecond  article  and  alfo  for  the  lajl,  viz.  for 
thofe  Lakes  that  neither  tncreafe  nor  decreaje,  not- 
withftanding  the  difference  of  feajons  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  carried  off  by  evaporation :  it  is  from 
Acojlds  Hijiory  of  the  Indies,  Book  iii.  chap.  16. 
“  It  is  a  queftion  often  afked,  Why  there  are  fo 
many  Lakes  in  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains,  into 
which  no  river  enters,  but  contrarywife  many 
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great  ftreat^s  iffue  forth,  and  yet  do  we  fcarce 
lee  thefe  lakes  to  diminilh  any  thing,  at  any  feafon 
ot  the  year.  To  iniagine  thefe  lakes  grow  by  the 
Inow  that  melts,  or  rain  from  heaven,  that  dnfh 
not  wholly  fatisfy  me  j  for  there  are  many  that 
have  not  this  abundance  of  fnow,  nor  rain  and 
yet  we  fee  rio  decreafe  in  them :  which  inakes 
me  to  believe  they  are  fprings  which  rife  there 
natui  ally ;  although  it  be  not  againft  reafon  to 
t  link  that  the  fnow  and  rain  help  Ibmewhat  in 
forne  feaions.  Thefe  Lakes  are  jb  common  in  the 
htgheji  tops  of  the  mountains,  that  you  fhall  hardly 
find  any  famous  river  that  takes  not  its  beginning 
from  one  ot  them.  Their  water  is  clear,  and  breeds 
little  ftore  of  fifli,  and  that  little  is  very  fmall,  by 
reafon^  of  the  cold  which  is  there  continually. 
Notwithfianding,  lome  of  theie  lakes  be  very  hot, 
which  is  another  wonder.  At  the  end  of  the 
valley  of  'Parapaya  near  to  Potozi,  there  is  a  lake 
in  for  pi  round,  which  feems  to  have  been  made 
by  a  coriipafs,  whofe  water  is  extreamly  Ipt,  and 
yet  the  land  is  very  cold  :  they  are  accuftomed  tq 
bathe  tnemfeives  near  the  bank,  for  eile  they 
cannot  endure  the  heat  being  farther  in.  In  the 
midil:  of  this  lake  there  is  a  boiling  of  above 
twenty  feet  Ibuare,  which  is  the  very  Ipring,  and 
yet  (notwithftanding  the  greatnefs  of  this  Ipring) 
it  is  never  feen  to  increale  in  any  fort :  it  feems 
that  it  exhales  of  itfelf,  or  that  it  hath  fome  hid¬ 
den  or  pnlcnown  iflbe:  neither  do  they  fee  it 
clecreale,  which  is  another  wonder,  although 
they  have  drawn  from  it  a  great  dream,  to  make 
certain  Engines  for  metal,  confidering  the  great 

quantity 
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quantity  of  water  that  iffueth  forth,  by  reafon 
whereof  it  ihould  decreafe.’’  But  the  greateft 
Lake  of  this  kind  in  America,  and  indeed  in  the 
whole  world,  is  the  Lake  Parime,  lying  diredlly 
under  the  Equator.  “  It  is  (as  Varenius  fays  in. 
his  Syf.  Geog.  p.  278)  in  length  from  call;  to  weft, 
about  an  hundred  and  five  German,  miles,  and  in 
the  broadeft  place  an  hundred  miles  over  or  there¬ 
abouts  }  fo  that  it  may  be  compared  with,  if  it  do 
not  exceed,  any  lake  in  the  world  for  magnitude  j 
yet  it  neither  receives  nor  emits  any  rivers.”  Gor¬ 
don  in  his  Geographical  Grammar,  fpeaking  of  Scot¬ 
land,  writeth  thus,  page  204,  “  Towards  the 
north-weft  part  of  Murray  is  the  famous  Lough- 
Nefs,  which  never  freezeth  j  but  retaineth  its  na¬ 
tural  heat,  even  in  the  extreameft  cold  of  winter; 
and  in  many  places  this  lake  hath  been  founded 
with  a  line  of  five  hundred  fathoms,  but  no  bottom 
found,  Nigh  to  Lough-Nefs  is  a  large  round  Moun¬ 
tain  [called  Meal-fuor-vouny]  about  two  miles  of 
perpendicular  height  from  the  furface  of  the  Nfs-, 
upon  the  very  top  of  which  mountain  is  a  lake  of 
cold  frefti  water,  often  founded  with  lines  of  many 
fathoms,  but  never  could  they  reach  the  bottom. 
This  lake,  having  novifible  current  running  either 
to  it  or  from  it,  is  equally  full  all  feafons  of  the 
year;  and  it  never  freezeth.”  Sir  Robert  Sibbald 
in  his  Scotia  llluftrata,  p.  22,  fays,  “  That  there 
are  various  Lakes  in  Scotland,  efpecially  in  the 
kigheft  places,  which  neither  emit  nor  receive 
rivers,  and  yet  are  full  of  water and  concludes 
that  fuch  muft  be  fupplied  by  fources  from  be- 
peath,  at  leaft  with  a  quantity  of  water  equiva- 
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lent  to  what  is  carried  oif  by  the  heat  of  the 
bun. 

In  Kirchers  Mundus  Suhterraneus,  Lib.  v. 
ch.  4.  there  is  an  account  of  leveral  other  Lakes 
of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds,  and  full 
proof  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  and  are 
continued  by  jubterraneaii  fources.  And  though 
probably  fome  of  thele  Lakes  are  maintained  by 
rivers  that  run  under-ground,  or  by  fprings  that 
ifllie  out  at  their  bottoms,  yet,  as  we  have  already 
fhewn  (p.  194,  &c.)  t\ie.  Springs  and  Rivers 
vokich  appear  above  ground  owe  their  fupplies  to 
an  ttiternal  Refervoir,  it  mufi:  much  more  ftronri-Iy 
follow  that  thcfe  covert  Springs  and  Rivers  are 
owing  to  the  fame,  and  therefore  that  the  Lakes, 
which  are  lupported  by  them,  plainly  drew  that 
there  mufl  be  a  Jubterranean  Refervoir  of  water. 


V.  fifth  Argument  in  proof  of  an  Ahyfs  of 
water  beneath  the  earth  may  be  drawn  from  the 
conlideration  of 
auakes. 

j. 

An  account  of  which  I  lliall  tranfcribc  from 
Dr.  F/oodward^  Nat.  Hiftory  cf  the  Ea?''th ;  the 
truth  of  which  every  perfon  that  is  at  ail  conver- 
fant  in  the  hiftory  of  Earthquakes  cannot  but 
know ;  and  indeed  the  effefts  of  the  late  dread¬ 
ful  ftiock  of  the  earth  at  Lijhon,  which  extended 
themfelves  (through  means  of  the  agitation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  and  tlie  Abyfs)  to  the  four 
quarters  oj  the  world, "  being  at  prelent  frelli  in 

the 

See  an  Account  of  thefe  efFeds,  and  how  extenfive  they  were_, 
in  Phil,  Pranf,  for  the  year  1756,  Vol.  XLIX,  Part  i.  §.  2. 


fome  phcenoinena  attending  Earths 
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the  memory  of  almoQ;  all  now  living,^  vrill  hear 
ample  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  what  tne  Docfor 
alTerts,  Nat.  Hf.  p.  133,  “  That  this  >/;/erra- 
nean  Heat  or  Fire,  which  thus  elevates  the  v/ater 
out  of  the  Abyfs,  being  in  any  part  of  the  earth 
ftopped,  and  lo  diverted  from  its  ordinary  coiufe, 
by  fome  accidental  glut  or  ooflruction  in  the 
pores  or  pallages  througri  which  il  med  to  alcend 
to  the  furface ;  and  being  by  that  means  preter- 
naturally  affembled,  in  greater  quantity  than  ufuai, 
into  one  place,  it  caufeth  a  great  rarefadion  and 
intumefeenfe  of  the  water  ot  the  Abyfs,  putting 


it  into  very  great  commotions  and  diforders  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  making  the  like  effort  upon  the 
Earth,  which  is  expanded  upon  the  face  of  tlia 
Abyfs,  it  occafions  that  agitation  and  concuflion 
of  it  which  we  call  an  Earthquake. 

“  That  this  effort  \s  in  fome  earthquakes  fo  w- 
hement  that  it  fplits  and  tears  the  Earth,  making 
cracks  or  chafms  in  it  fome  miles  in  length,  which 
open  at  the  inftants  of  the  fhocks,  and  clofe  again 
in  the  intervals  betwixt  them ;  nay,  it  is  lome- 
times  fo  extreamly  violent,  that  it  plainly  forces . 
the  fuperincumbent  Strata ;  breaks  them  ail 
throughout,  and  thereby  perfehliy  undermines 
and  ruins  the  foundations  of  them  :  fo  that  thele 


failing,  the  whole  PraSl,  as  foon  as  ever  the  faock 
is  over,  finks  down  to  rights  into  the  Abyis  un¬ 
derneath,  and  is  fwallowed  up  by  it,  tlie  water 
thereof  immediately  riling  up,  and  forming  a  lake 
in  the  place  where  the  faid  tradt  before  was,  That 
feveral  confiderable  tradfs  of  land,  and  fome  with 
cities  and  towns  handing  upon  them  as  alfo 

whole 
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whole  mountains,  many  of  them  very  large  and 

of  a  great  height,  have  been  thus  totally  W- 
lowed  up. 

.  effort  being  made  in  all diredlions 

indifferently,  upwards,  downwards,  and  on  every 
fide,  the  fire  dilating  and  expanding  on  all  hands, 
and  endeavouring,  proportionably  to  the  quantity 
and  ftrength  of  it,  to  get  room,  and  make  its  way 
through  all  oblfacles,  falls  as  foul  upon  the  water 
ff  toe  Abyfs  beneath  as  upon  the  earth  above, 
forcing  it  forth  which  way  foever  it  can  find  vent 
or  paflage ;  as  well  through  its  ordinary  exits, 
wells,  ^  fprings,  and  the  outlets  of  rivers,  as 
through  the  chafms  then  newly  opened ;  through 
the  Caintnt  01  fjairacles  of  JPtna,  or  other  near 
Volcanoes,  and  thofe  Hiatus’s  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  whereby  the  Abyfs  below  opens  into  it  and 
communicates  with  it. 

That  as  the  water  refident  in  the  Abyfs  is, 
in  all  parts  of  it,  Ifored  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  heat,  and  more  efpecially  in  thofe  where  thele 
extraorainary  aggregations  of  this  fire  happen,  fo 
likewife  is  the  water  which  is  thus  forced  out  of 
it ;  infomuch,  that  when  thrown  forth,  and  mixed 
with  the  waters  of  wells,  of  fprings,  of  rivers, 
and  the  lea,  it  renders  them  very  fenfibly  hot. 

_  “  T HAT  it  is  ulually  expelled  forth  in  osaft  quan¬ 
tities  and  with  great  impetuofuy,  infomuch  that  it 
hath  been  feen  to  fpout  up  out  of  the  deep  wells, 
and  fly  forth,  at  the  tops  of  them,  upon  the  face 
of  the  ground.  With  like  rapidity  comes  it  out 
of  the  fources  of  rivers,  filling  them  fo  of  a  fud- 
den  as  to  make  them  run  over  their  banks,  and 

overflow 
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overflow  the  neighbouring  territories,  without  fo 
much  as  one  drop  of  rain  falling  into  them,  or 
any  other  concurrent  water  to  rife  and  augment 
them.  That  it  fpues  out  of  the  chafms  opened 
by  the  Earthquake  in  great  abundance ;  mount¬ 
ing  up,  in  mighty  Jlreatns  to  an  incredible  height 
in  the  air,  and  this  often-times  at  many  miles 
diftance  from  any  tea.  That  it  likewife  flows 
forth  of  the  Volcanoes  in  vafl  foods,  and  with  won¬ 
derful  violence.  That  it  is  forced  through  the 
Hiatus's  at  the  bottom  of  tlte  fea  with  fuch  vehe¬ 
mence,  that  it  puts  the  fea  immediately  into  the 
moft  horrible  diforder  and  perturbation  imagin¬ 
able,  even  when  there  is  not  the  lead;  breath  of 
wind  dirring,  but  all,  ’till  then,  calm  and  dill  j 
making  it  rage  and  roar  with  a  mod  hideous  and 
amazing  noife ;  railing  its  furface  into  prodigious 
waves,  and  tofling  and  roiling  them  about  in  a 
very  drange  and  furious  manner  5  overfetting  diips 
in  the  harbours,  and  finking  them  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  j  with  many  other  like  outrages.  That  it  is 
refunded  out  of  thefe  Hiatus's  in  fuch  quantity 
alfo,  that  it  makes  a  vad  addition  to  the  water  of 
the  lea  ;  raidng  it  many  fathoms  higher  than  ever 
it  flows  in  the  highed  tides,  fo  as  to  pour  it  forth 
far  beyond  its  ulual  bounds,  and  make  it  over¬ 
whelm  the  adjacent  country  3  by  this  means  ruin¬ 
ing  and  dedroying  towns  and  cities  3  drowning 
both  men  and  cattle  5  breaking  the  cables  of  Ihips, 
driving  them  from  their  anchors,  bearing  them 
along  with  the  inundation  feveral  miles  up  into 
the  country,  and  there  running  them  aground ; 

drandine 
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ftranding  whales  iikewife,  and  other  great  hflies, 
and  .'caving  them,  at  its  return,  upon  dry-]and.” 

And  again,  Nat.  Hif.  of  the  Earth  liluft.  p. 
J04.  “  Now  fnice  there  are,  on  record,  4rth- 
,  quakes,  and  indeed  not  a  few,  by  which  the  <dobe, 
for  many  hundred  miles  together,  has  been  fhaken 
at  the  very  fame  moment  of  time,  it  thence  follows 
that  the  waters,  which  caufed  thofe  concufiions,' 
were  not  only  equal  in  extent  to  that  foaceof  the 
Globe  which  wasfo  fliook,  but  one  fiuid  body  con¬ 
tinued^  and  not  divided  into  parts  or  diifinguilhed 
into  legions,  fo  that  particular  portions  thereof 
flrould  be  connned  each  to  its  proper  cavern. 
Jvay,^  there  want  not  infiances  of  fuch  an  uni- 
yerfal  concuffion  of  the  whole  Globe,  as  muft  needs 
^  __  vD  fiOiT.  of  the  whole  abyfs.  For  an 

tficci  ol  fo  vaft  an  extent  could  nev^er  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  but  from  a  caufo  equally  extenlive,  fuch 
as  might  afiecl  the  whole  earth  at  once ;  which 
caHuot  be  done  without  fuch  an  orb  of  water  as 
I  have  deiciibed.  We  have  had  accounts  from 
wiiteis  of  the  moft  unqueftioned  *  fidelity,  and 
even  fiom  eye-witnefles,  that  there  have  been 
eai  tiiquakes,  in  our  own  times,  wherein  the  mo¬ 
tion,  given  to  the  earth  at  the  feveral  fliocks,  per- 
teflly  refembled  that  of  the  waves  of  the  fea 
raifed  by  a  ftrong  wind.  Whoever  lhall  rightly 
attend  to  this  phoenomenon  in  particular,  he  muft, 
not  only  acknowledge  that  the  earth  contains  in 
it  an  abyfs  of  watei,  and  is  moved  bv  the  lame^ 
bill  mu  ft  alio  leadily  agree  with  me  that  this  ter- 
reftrial  part  of  the" globe  is  nothing  but  a  thin 

Phyfico-TheoIogicarDifcourfeSy  p,  13. 
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fell  which  includes  in  it,  clofely  on  every  fide, 
an  immenfc  niafs  of  ‘ivaters,  and  whenever  thofe 
waters  happen  to  be  put  into  any  extraordinary 
nrotion,  the  earth  is  by  them  moved  and  agitated 
juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  inclofed  W'aters 
are  moved  and  agitated.” 

VI.  That  there  is  an  Ahyfs  of  'waters  beneath 
the  earth,  may  be  ftill  farther  fhewn  /iw/v  the 
quantity  of  water  that  has  been  difeo'-jered  in  the  in- 
fde  of  the  earth,  in  openmg  the  ftrata  either  for 
Stone,  Coal,  &c.  in  digging  for  wells,  5cc.  in 
fearching  after  minerals,  ores,  &c.  from  fudden  and 
accidental  eruptions  of  "water  out  oj  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  or  from  difeoveries  of  jubterrancan  wa¬ 
ters  that  have  been  made  by  any  other  means,  either 
accidental  or  dejigned,  that  do  not  properly  come 
under  the  heads  I  have  already  dilcufied. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  in  his  Obfervations  on  the 
earth  (fee  Vol.  XII.  of  his  works,  p.  331.)  fays, 
“  It  is  hardly  credible  how  great  a  quantity  of 
water  will  be  fometimes  flung  upon  miners,  when 
they  come  to  break  up  ftrata  of  ftone  that  have 
in  them  many  of  thefe  cracks,  that  are  fo  fmall 
that  they  are  hardly  difcernible.  Thefe  are  in¬ 
deed  the  natural  conveyances  of  water  ;  and,  when 
once  they  are  opened,  it  runs  incefl'antly.  I  have 
obferved  fuch  an  irruption  of  water  in  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  out  of  Stone,  that,  exempting  thofe  cracks, 
is  much  too  denfe  and  clofe  to  let  any,  the  leaft, 
humidity  pafs.” 

The  vaft  profufion  of  w'^ater  that  fometimes 
enfues  the  breaking  up  of  the  ftrata  in-  Coal-pits 

is 
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is  well  known  to  all  that  are  in  the  leaf!  conver-^ 
^ant  in  that  affair ;  and  what  amazing  quantities 
are  drawn  off  from  deep  mines.,  either  by  drains 
or  levels,  or  raifed  by  engines,  is  alfo  well  known : 
nay,  in  digging  common  wells  and  ponds,  in 
places  whei e  theie  are  no  Springs  above  ground, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  fuch  a  glut  of  water 
iflues  forth  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  work¬ 
men.  Of  this  Dr.  Shaw  gives  us  a  remarkable 
inftance  in  his  travels,  p.  135,  “  The  Villages 
of  Wadreagg  [in  the  eaftern  province  of  Barbary\ 
are  built  in  a  plain,  without  any  river  running  by 
them,  and  are  fupplied  in  a  particular  manner  with 
water.^  They  have,  properly  fpeaking,  neither 
fountains  nor  rivulets ;  but  by  digging  wells  to 
the  depth  of  an  hundred  and  fometimes  two  hun¬ 
dred fathom,  the  inhabitants  never  fail  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  plentiful  ftream.  And  to  this  purpofe,  they 
dig  through  different  layers  of  fand  and  gravel, 
’till  they  come  to  a  fleaky  kind  of  done,  like 
unto  Slate,  which  is  known  to  lie  immediately 
above  The  [Bahar  tdht  el  Erd]  Sea  below  ground, 
as  they  feem  to  call  the  Abyfs.  This  is  eafily 
broken  through  j  and  the  flux  of  water  which 
followeth  the  ftroke  rifeth  generally  fo  fuddenly 
and  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  perfon  let  down 
to  perform  the  operation  hath  fometimes  been 
overtaken  and  fuffocated  by  it,  though  raifed  up 
with  the  greatefl:  dexterity.” 

Of  fudden  Eruptions  of  water  from  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  there  are  feveral  accounts 
recorded  in  hiftory,  fome  that  have  overflowed 
whole  countries,  others  large  towns  and  cities, 

,  others 
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others  villages of  thefe  the  reader  may  fee 
veral  accounts  in  Kirchers  Mundus  Snbterranem  5 
Bjhrartus  de  Belemnitis  Suevtcis,  Prcefamen  ;  Phi!. 
‘I’ranf.  &c.  I  (hall  cite  one  account  from  the  lafl 
mentioned  Treatife,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  fuch  Eruptions,  I.  p.  9.  “  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July  1678,  after  fome  gentle  rainy 
'days,  which  had  not  fwelled  the  waters  of  the 
Garonne  more  than  ufual,  one  night  this  river 
fwelled  all  at  once  fo  mightily  that  all  the  bridges 
and  mills  above  Poloufe  were  carried  away  by  it. 
In  the  plains  which  were  below  this  town,  the 
inhabitants,  v/ho  had  built  in  places  which  by 
long  experience  they  had  found  fafe  enough 
from  any  former  inundations,  were  by  this  fur- 
prized  ;  fome  were  drowned  together  with  their 
cattle ;  others  had  not  faved  themfelves  but  by 
climbing  of  trees,  and  getting  to  the  tops  of 
houfes ;  and  fome  others  who  were  looking  after 
their  cattle  in  the  field,  warned  by  the  noife  which 
this  horrible  and  furious  torrent  of  water  (rolling 
towards  them  with  a  fwiftnefs  like  that  of  the 
fea)  [in  he  means]  made  at  a  diftancej 

could  not  efcape  without  being  overtaken,  though 
they  fled  with  much  precipitation  i  this  never- 
thelefs  did  not  lafl:  many  hours  with  this  violence^ 
At  the  fame  time  exadfly,  the  two  rivers  only  of 
Adour  and  Gaue,  which  fall  from  the  Pyrenean 
hills,  as  well  as  the  Garonne  and  fome  other  little 
rivers  of  Gafcoyne,  which  have  their  fource  in  the 
plain,  as  the  Gimone^  the  Saue,  and  the  Rat,  over¬ 
flowed  after  the  fame  manner,  and  caufed  the 
fame  devaftations.  But  this  accident  happened 
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not  at  all  to  the  Aude^  the  Ariege,  or  the  Arife, 
which  come  from  the  mountains  of  Foixy  only 
that  they  had  more  of  the  fame  than  thofe  of  the 
Conferunty  the  CommingCy  and  the  Bigorre.  M. 
Martell  (by  the  order  of  M.  Foucault)  hath 
fearched  after  the  caufe  of  this  deluge,  beino-  af- 
fured  that  it  muft  have  had  one  very  extraordi¬ 
nary:  for  all  who  had  feen  the  circumftances 
agreed,  that  it  had  rained  indeed,  but  that  the 
rain  was  neither  fo  greaty  nor  lafted  fo  longy  as  to 
fwell  the  rivers  to  that  excefsy  or  to  melt  the  fnows 
of  the  mountains.  But  the  nature  of  thefe  wa¬ 
ters,  and  the  manner  of  their  flowing  from  the 
mountains,  confirmed  him  perfeftly  in  his  fenti- 
ments.  For,  i.  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Py¬ 
reneans  obferved,  that  the  water  flowed  with 
violence  from  the  entrails  of  the  mountains,  about 
which  there  were  opened  feveral  channels  which, 
forming  fo  many  furious  torrents,  tore  up  the 
trees,  the  earth,  and  great  rocks,  in  fuch  narrow 
places  where  they  found  not  a  paflage  large 
enough.  The  water  alfo  Vv^hich  fpouted  from  all 
the  fides  of  the  mountain  in  innumerable  fetSy 
which  lafted  all  the  time  of  the  greateft  over¬ 
flowing,  had  the  tafle  of  Minerals.  2.  In  fbme 
of  the  paffages  the  waters  were  finking  (as  when 
one  ftirs  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  mineral 
water)  in  fuch  fort  that  the  cattle  refufed  to  drink 
of  it,  which  was  more  particularly  taken  notice 
of  at  LombeZy  in  the  overflowing  of  the  Saue 
(which  is  one  of  the  rivers)  where  the  horfes 
were  eight  hours  thirfty  before  they  would  en¬ 
dure  to  drink  it.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  Lombez 

having 
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having  a  defire  to  cleanfe  his  gardens,  which  the 
Saue,  pafling  through  by  many  channels,  by  this 
Overflowing,  had  filled  with  fand  and  mud ;  thofe 
which  entered  them  felt  an  Itching,  like  to  that 
which  one  feels  when  one  bathes  in  Salt-oi'ater^ 
or  waflies  onefelf  with  fome  ftrong  Lixivial.  1  his 
Itching  could  not  be  produced  by  either  rain  or 
fnow  waterj  but  by  jome  mineral  yiiice,  either 
Vitriolic  or  Aluminous,  which  the  waters  had 
diflblved  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains,  and  had 
carried  along  with  it  in  pafling  out  through  tliofe 
numerous  crannies.  For  thele  reafons  M.  Mar^ 
tell  believes  the  true  caufe  of  this  Overflowing  to 
be  nothing  elfe  but  Jubterraneous  Jl'^aters." 

I  MIGHT  here  add  an  account  of  the  Rioters 
that  are  known  to  run  wholly  under-ground,  and 
even  of  the  CataraBs  that  have  been  difcovered 
there  (of  which  Ilerbinius  in  his  DiJJertationes  de 
admirandis  Mundi  CataraSlis,  fupra  &  fubterraneis, 
&c.  gives  a  defcription)  but  to  avoid  prolixity  fhall 
conclude  with  obferving,  that  the  deeper  we  pene^ 
irate  into  the  earth,  the  greater  quantity  of  water 
is  met  with,  and  that  generally  this  water  breaks 
forth  in  fuch  a  manner  as  manifeftly  to  fhew  that 
it  is  raij'ed  by  a  power  from  underneath,  thereby 
plainly  indicating  its  fubterranean  origin. 

Thus  I  have  produced  feveral  arguments  to 
prove  that  there  is  an  Abyfs  of  water  beneath  the 
earth  )  and  feveral  others  might  be  brought ;  but 
thefe  may  more  naturally  be  introduced  under 
fome  of  the  fubfequent  heads.  For  I  would 
obferve  here,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  fuch  a 
dole  connexion  between  the  feveral  parts  ot  the 
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fubjea  I  am  treating  of,  or  the  Heads  I  have  been 
obliged  to  divide  it  into,  that  very  often  one  and 
the  fame  argument  (or  at  lead;  with  the  help  of  a 
few  additional  fentences)  will  prove  two  or  three 
of  thefe  Heads,  but  yet  is  more  immediately  ap¬ 
plicable  to  one;  I  fliall  therefore  difpofe  of  it  under 
its  proper  Head,  and  as  far  as  it  affords  proof  for 
other  particulars,  deduce  them  by  way  of  corol¬ 
laries  or  conclufons. 

But  before  I  quite  finifh  the  Article  I  am  now 
upon,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  endeavour  to  fliew 
what  the  Fo?-m  and  what  the  Size  of  this  Abyfs 
may  be. 

From  what  has  been  already  faid  (p.  212.)  it 
appears  that  the  Abyfs  and  the  Ocean  are  in  con- 
jundion  with  each  other,  and  therefore  that  the 
Abyfs  is  not  divided  into  feparate  parts  or  dif- 
tinguiflied  into  large  detached  caverns  (as  fomc 
have  imagined)  but  is  one  continued  and  united 
body  of  water,  and  equal  in  extent  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  lower  part  of  the  flaell  of  the  earth, 
.and  lying  immediately  under  it;  as  isalfo  evident 
from  what  is  faid  page  238.  And  therefore  as 
the  Shell  of  the  earth  is  of  a  round  form,  we  may 
juffly  efteem  the  Abyfs  to  be  fo  like  wife,  as  it  is 
reprefented  in  Plate  the  Second  by  G.  H. 

And  that  the  Abyfs  is  really  of  this  form  we 
have  better  proof  than  any  that  can  be  deduced 
from  natural  evidence,  for  He  who  made  it  and 
the  whole  earth  hath  affured  us  that  it  is  fo,  as  I 
have  (liewn  p.  43,  44  ;  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
the  comments  there  made  upon  Scripture,  and  to 
add  authority  to  the  juftnefs  of  them,  I  (hall  cite 
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the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Stackhoufe  in  his 
Jiifory  of  the  Bible.,  p.  125.  I  fe!e6l  tiiis  writer 
(out  of  feveral  that  might  be  brought)  not  only 
becaufe  he  has  determined  the  Form  of  the  Abyfs, 
but  has  fpoken  of  the  Size  of  it,  and  given  a  cal¬ 
culation  by  which  the  reader  may  judge  ol  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  therein.  “  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  (lays  he)  more  than  probable  (becaufe  a 
matter  of  divine  Revelation)  that  there  is  an  im- 
menfe  body  of  water  enclofed  in  the  eartii,  to 
which  the  Pjhlmiji  plainly  alludes  when  he  tells 
us,  that  {Pfal.  xxiv.  2.)  God  founded  the  earth 
upon  the  feas,  and  ejlablijhed  it  on  the  foods ;  that 
{Pfal.  cxxxvi.  t.)  he  ftr etched  out  the  earth  above 
the  ’ivaters-,  that  {Pfal.  xxxiii.  7.)  he  gathered  up 
the  waters  as  in  a  Bag  (fo  the  beft  trandations 
have  it)  and  laid  up  the  Deep  as  in  a  Siorchoufe. 
Nay,  there  is  a  palfage  or  two  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  (where  Uffdom  declares  her  Antiouitv 
and  pre-exiftence  to  all  the  works  of  the  earth) 
which  fets  before  our  eyes,  as  it  were,  the  very  Form 
and  Figure  of  this  Abyfs-,  {Prov.  viii.  27,  2S.)  hFhe?2 
he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there,  when  he  ft  a 
Compajs  upon  the  face  of  the  Deep,  and frengthened 
the  Fountains  of  the  Abyfs.  Here  is  mention  made 
of  the  Abyfs  and  of  the  Fountains  of  the  Abyfs  ;  nor 
is  there  any  queftion  to  be  made,  but  that  the 
Fountains  of  the  Abyfs  here  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  Mofes  mentions,  and  which,  as  he 
tells  us,  were  broken  up  at  the  Deluge.  And  what 
is  more  obfervable  in  this  Text,  the  vt^ord,  whicit 
we  render  Compajs,  properly  fignihes  a  Circle  or 
Circumference,  or  an  Qrb,  or  Sphere :  fo  that  ac- 
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cording  to  the  tcftimony  JPifdom,  who  was  then 
prelent,  there  was  in  the  beginning  a  Sphere,  Orb, 
or  Arch,  fet  round  the  Abyfs,  by  the  means  of 
which,  the  Jountains  thereof  were  frengihened-, 
for  we  cannot  conceive,  how  they  could  have 
ht&xx  firengthened  any  other  way,  than  by  having  a 
frong  Cover  or  Arch  made  over  them.  If  fuch 
£nen  be  the  form  of  this  Abyfs,  that  it  feems  to 
be  a  vaft  mafs  or  body  of  water,  lying  together 
in  the  womb  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  no  hard 


nicittei  to  compute  wlio-t  a,  olentiFui  Fupply  might 
have  been  expeded  from  thence,  in  order  to  ef- 
icd  an  witverjal  Deluge.  ■  For  if  the  Circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  earth  (according  to  the  loweft  com¬ 
putation)  be  twenty-one  thoufand  miles,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  it  (according  to  that  circumference)  feven 
tjioufand  miles,  and  confequently  from  the  fuper- 
heies  to  the  center,  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
miles  5  and  if  (according  to  the  beft  account)  the 
higheft  mountain  in  the  world  (taking  its  altitude 
jrom  the  plain  it  ftands  upon)  does  not  exceed 
Jour  perpenciituiar  miles  in  height  j  then  we  caiir 
not  but  conclude,  that  in  this  Abyfs  there  would 
be  infinitely  more  water  than  enough,  when 
drawn  oat  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  drown 
the  earth,  to  a  far  greater  height  than  Mofes  re- 
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II. 

I  AM  now  to  prove  that  the  'whole  Earth  'was 
covered  to  an  tmmenje  height  by  this  fihterranean 
Water,  or  that  the  Deluge,  in  the  time  oj  ^oah, 

, 'was  univerfal •,  the  Fountains  of  the  Great  yiyis 
having  been  broken  up,  and  the  water  thereof  ele¬ 
vated  above  all  the  high  Hills  under  the  whole 

}j6ci^067t* 

And,7??'A  to  begin  with  proofs  deducible  from 
the  circumftances  of  things  on  or  near  the  Surface 

of  the  Earth.  , 

1.  The  Divifion  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  into 

Mountains,  Hills,  Combs,  Dales,  Vallies,  k3c.  is 
fo  obvious  and  ftriking,  that  few  or  none  but  muft 
have  obferved  it ;  though  probably  but  few  have 
feen  how  far  this  regularly  irregular  Diyifion  (as 
I  may  juftly  call  it)  was  owing  to  and  is  a  proof 
of  an  univerfal  Flood,  or  that  the  furface  of  the 
earth  has  been  covered  to  a  great  height  by  an  in¬ 
undation  of  water.  I  lhall  therefore  enlarge  on 
this  article,  and  point  out  the  evidence  deducible 
therefrom. 

Mountains  and  Hills  have  generally  on  all  fides 
a  regular  defcent  or  inclination  from  their  tops, 
greater  or  lefs,  longer  or  fhorter,  And  when  fe- 
parately  confidered,  and  without  attending  to  every 
little  inequality,  may  be  faid  to  be  of  a  conical  or 
pyramidal  Ihape;  and  when  many  lie  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  or  are  continued  in  a  direft  chain  through 
whole  countries,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  of  a prij- 
matical  form. 
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The  point  therefore  to  be  decided  is,  Whether 
this  be  their  original  [hape,  that  which  was  necef- 
lanly  produced  by,  and  in  which  they  have  al- 
ways  remained  fince,  the  firft  fituation  of  their 

materials  in  the  places  they  now  hand  ? _ Or 

Did  they  obtain  their  prefent  form  afterwards  i.  e. 
were  their  original  materials  modelled,  framed* 
or  brought  into  this  lliape  by  the  adlion  of  fomc 
outward  Caufe  .? -  And  what  was  that  Caufe  ? 

Mountains  were  not  originally  of  this 
ihape  feems  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  materials  or  conftituent  parts  fubfided  and  at 
prefent  he,  they  being  difpofed  in  ftrata,  beds,  or 
layers  (whether  of  Hone,  clay,  chalk,  &c.)  of 
equal  thicknefs  throughout,  and  regularly  lying 
upon  each  other  in  a  flat,  level,  or  horizontal  po- 
htionj  which  fituation  of  all  others  feems  the 
Ictift  pioper  for  difpoling  fuch  materials  into  a  co¬ 
nical  or  prifmatical  figure.  Did  their  ftrata  or 
layers  ftand  one  againh  another  in  a  flopino-  pof- 
ture  liKe  the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  or  ev^en  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upright,  it  might  more  probably  have 
indicated  their  preient  ihape  to  have  been  the 
original  3  but  fince  they  are  pofited  in  a  fiat,  level 
fituation,  (which  is  the  molt  different  from  any 
of  the  upright  forms)  it  feems  plainly  to  Ihevv 
tnat  then  piefent  fhapes  were  not  the  original 
but  are  owing  to  lome  external  force.  ^ 

M^hich  is  farther  evident  from  hence,  that 
In  mountainous  countries,  which  ccnfifi:  of  the 
fame  kind  of  flrata,  the  firata  in  each  mountain 
lliali  exadlly  anfwer  or  cQrreipond  together  in 

every 

*  See  Note  *  in  page  133. 
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every  refpeft— in  fpecies,  in  colour,  in  depth,  in 
thicknefs,  in  fituation,  and  in  their  contents.  So 
that  fuppofe  the  fird  [under  the  vegetable  mould 
or  uppermoft  ftratum  to  be  of  awhitifli  colouiec 
Sand-flone,  one  yard  thick  j  the  fecond  a  red 
Marl,  two  yards  j  the  third  a  blue  Lime-ftone, 
containing  fliells,  teeth,  bones,  of  particular 
kinds,  one  yard  thick ;  the  fourth  a  blue  Clay, 
containing  native  foflils,  fuch  as  felenitiae,  pyrit$, 
^c.  three  yards  thick  j  the  fifth  a  grey  Flag- 
ftone,  eight  yards  thick  5  the  fixth  a  ftratum  of 
Coal,  [with  its  ufual  attendant,  a  black  clayey 
flate,  replete  with  plants  of  all  forts]  two  yards 
thick ;  the  feventh  a  Rag-ftone,  ten  yards  thick ; 
the  eighth  a  Free-ftone,  containing  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  fhells,  twelve  yards  thick ;  the  ninth  a 
red  Sand-ftone,  fixteen  yards  thick  ;  the  tenth  a 
ftratum  of  grey  Lime-ftone,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  corals,  fhells,  ^c.  reaching  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mountain.  ^  Now  in  the  fame  order 

and 

^  If  any  perfon  fliould  be  defirous  of  examining  the  ftrata  of 
the  earth  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  fhould  not  find  any  great 
variety  of  ftrata,  or  even  but  one  fingle  ftratum,  yet  upon  ftri^t  inipec-' 
tion,  or  rather  at  firft  fight,  he  will  perceive  that  this  fingle  ilratum 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  leffer  ilrata  or  fmail  layers,  which 
will  be  eafily  dihinguiftiable  from  each  other,  either  by  their  co- 
lo.ur,  depJh,  thicknefs,  or  more  remarkably  by  their  contents,  or 
the  folTil  bodies  they  contain,  one  layer  abounding  with  one  fpecies 
of  fhells,  another  with  a  different;  another  layer  containing  bones 
and  teeth  of  fifhes ;  another  corals  of  various  kinds,  c. 

fo  as  to  afford  him  evident  marks  by  which  he  mav  diftinguifli  one 
layer  from  another,  almofl  as  readily  as  if  there  had  been  Itrata  of 
different  fubhances. 

In  the  defeription  of  the  above  fuppofed  Mountain  the  Strata  are 
not  reprefented  as  lying  according  to  their  ffecifick  Gra<vities,  for 
J^ovyever  commonly  received  the  opinion  is  that  they  do  fo  lie,  yet 

^  '  I  never 
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and  in  the  fame  horizontal  pofition  you  Ihall  find 
limilar  ftrata  m  each  mountain  throughout  fuch  a 
country.— The  queftion  therefore  is,  whether  they 
were  not  all  once  united,  or  the  ftrata  continued 
throughout  in  one  entire  body,  without  any  of 
thofe  Eminences  we  call  Mountains,  or  thofe  Hol¬ 
lows  called  Vallies  ?  And  if  fo,  then  the  prefent 
mountainous  jorm  was  -not  the  original,  or  thefe 
mountains  were  not  coeval  with,  or  any  ways 

owing  to,  the  diipofition  of  their  materials  or  the 
fettlement  of  their  ftrata. 

Now  in  order  to  fhew  that  the  ftrata  in  thefe 
mountains  were  once  wholly  continued,  let  a  per- 
fon  fii  ft  examine  a  iinglc  chain  or  ridge  of  them, 
running  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles  only* 
^and  they  iometimes  continue  for  feverai  hun— 
dred]  in  wnich  chain  particular  mountains  are 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other  only  by  the  fe-. 
paration  or  vacant  fpaces  between  their  tops, 
reaching  to  different  depths  and  at  various  dif- 
tances  ;  and  fuppole,  upon  examination,  he  fhould 
find  that  the  ftrata  in  each  of  the  tops  were  of 
the  fame  kind,  colour,  thicknefs,  &c.  (as  above 
defcrioed)  and  lying  in  the  fame  pofition,  and 
only  parted  from  each  other  by  the  vacant  fpaces 
between  their  fummits,  and  that  the  frata  un¬ 
derneath, 

I  never  could  find  them  in  this  fituation  in  any  place  that-  I  have 
leen.  And  the  feverai  experiments  and  obfervations  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  when  opened  to  l\iQgreatefi 
depths,  fhew  that  they  do  not  lie  according  to  their  fpecifick  gra¬ 
vities  ;  fee  in  particular  Philofoph.  l.  ranf.  N°*  xi.  N'"*  250, 

Art.  ii.  N**  360,  Art.  iv.  N°-  391,  Art,  i.  Varenius’s  Geogra- 
phy.  Lib.  I.  cap.  vii.  Propos.  7  Hauskbee's  p*  3^7-* 

EtKperim.  xx,  Luidii  LythophiL  p.  110. 
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derneath,  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  were  quite 
nsbole  and  entire,  lying  in  the  fame  diredion  or 
parallel  with  thofe  in  the  tops,  — would  lie  not 
conclude  that  the  uppermod;  llrata  were  liKewife 
once  whole  and  united  [w'hich  are  now  only  dif- 
continued  by  the  comparatively  fmall  vacant 
{paces  between  the  fiimmits  of  the  mountains]  as 
well  as  thofe  that  are  underneath  ?  Efpecially,  if 
he  w^ere  to  remarlc  that,  where  the  leparation 
betvv^een  the  tops  of  fome  of  the  mountains  was 
not  fo  great  or  deep  as  in  others,  the  ftrata  that 
did  not  appear  in  the  reft  would  appear  in  thefej 
or  fuppofe  the  depth  of  the  fpace  between  fome 
of  the  mountains  to  be  no  more  than  thirty  yards, 
or  to  reach  down  to  the  ftratum  of  Free-ftone 
(in  the  above  defeription)  but  that  in  other  of 
the  vacant  fpaces  between  the  mountains  even 
this  ftratum  of  Free-ftone  fhould  not  be  found, 
or,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  only  a  part  or  half 
of  it  be  wanting,  —  would  he  not  conclude,  that 
the  other  part  was  formerly  fubfifting  in  its  due 
place  and  order  ?  And  if  he  would  judge  thus 
of  this  ftratum,  doubtlefs  he  would  determine  the 
fame  of  the  reft,  and  that  the  vacant  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  tops  of  the  mountains  throughout  this 
chain  were  formerly  filled  up  with  their  refpec- 
tive  ftrata, 

Judging  then  thus  of  this  fingle  Ridge  of 
mountains,  let  him  now  extend  his  view  on  every 
fide,  and  behold  how  exadlly  parallel  the  fame 
kind  of  ftrata  in  the  adjacent  mountains  lie  with 
their  fimilaf  ones  in  this  chain,  and  he  will  as 
readily  conclude  that  they  were  ail  once  in  con- 

jundlion 
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jundion  and  the  vallies  between  them  filled  up 
with  correlponding  ftrata,  as  thofe  vacant  fpaces 
were  between  the  tops  of  the  firft  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  he  examined.  — In  thort,  if  a  perlbn  was  to 
lee  the  broken  walls  of  a  palace  or  caftle  that  had 
been  in  part  demolifiaed,  he  would  certainly  con¬ 
clude  that  the  breaches  or  vacant  fpaces  in  thofe 
walls  were  once  filled  up  with  fimilar  fubftances 
and  in  conjundlion  v.'ith  the  reft  of  the  walls,  and 
could  eafily  with  his  eye  lee  the  lines  in  which 
the  walls  were  carried,  and  in  thought  fill  up  the 
breaches  and  re-unite  the  whole  :  and  in  the  lame 
manner  if  a  perlon  was  to  view  the  naked  ends 
or  broken  edges  of  the  ftrata  in  a  mountain  on 
one  fide  of  a  valley,  and  compare  them  with  their 
correlpondent  ends  in  the  mountain  on  the  other 
fide  of  tile  valley,  he  would  manifeftly  perceive 
that  the  fpace  between  each  was  once  filled  up, 
and  the  ftrata  continued  from  mountain  to  moun¬ 
tain.  So  that  the  prelent  conical  lhape  of  moun¬ 
tains  was  not  coeval  with  their  fubftances  or  with 
then  inward  and  original  torm  j  they  being  prima¬ 
rily  01  no  outward  form,  if  I  may  fo  lay,  or  rather 
there  were  once  none  of  thole  Eminences  upon 
tne  earth  which  we  now  call  Mountains  j  for 
when  the  ftrata  of  the  earth  were  whole  and  en¬ 
tire,  and  in  conjundlion  with  one  another,  and 
the  vacancies  that  now  occafion  vallies,  dales, 
filled  up  with  their  refpedlive  ftrata  (which'  was 
during  the  height  of  the  Deluge,  before  the  wa¬ 
ters  began  to  retire)  the  Earth  mull  have  been  of 
one  fpherical  form  without  mountains,  hills,  dales, 
vales,  13 c.  and  all  the  ftrata  muft  have  lain  ori¬ 
ginally 
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ginally  horizontally  upon  one  another,  or  rather, 
to  fpeak  philofophically,  concentrically  witli  each 
other. 

And  what  farther  flrews  that  mountains  are 
only  Eminences  of  the  earth,  caufed  by  the  exca¬ 
vation  or  Icooping  out  of  the  lubflanccs  or  ftrata 
that  formerly  occupied  thole  Hollon’s  which  we 
now  call  Vallies,  Dales,  Combs,  is  this,  that 
it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  the  origin  of  moun¬ 
tains  cannot  be  owing  to  any  Elevation  or  De- 
prefflon  of  their  ftrata  j  though  mod:  writers  have 
attributed  it  to  this  caufe,  and  llippofed  them  to 
have  been  produced  by  Dilruptions  from  within  the 
earth.,  occalioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  fubter- 
ranean  fires,  earthquakes,  Gfc.  whereby  the  ftrata 
became  elevated  in  fome  places,  and  deprelfed  in 
others :  but  this  could  not  have  been  the  cafe. 
For  the  ftrata  of  Mountains  in  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries  (and  fuch  mediterranean  Eminences  are  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  termed  Mountains,  Hills  being  lefs, 
and  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  mountains,  and 
nearer  the  fea)  are  generally,  and  if  the  highefl; 
or  moft  inland  in  the  Continents  or  Iflands  on 
which  they  Hand,  are,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  al¬ 
ways  pofited  in  an  horizontal  diredlion,  or  but 
very  little  inclining  therefrom,  and  even  this  in¬ 
clination  accountable  from  other  caufes  than  Dif- 
ruptions,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  procefs  of  this 
treatife.y  Now  the  ftrata  of  Mountains  being 

thus 

y  Thus  much  I  can  fay  for  certain,  that  the  Strata  in  fome  of 
the  highefl  ridg  es  of  Mountains  in  England  and  If^ales  are  hori%<in- 
tally  pofited i  which  is  a  plain  proof  that  Mountains  in  general 

iniglit 
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thus  horizontally  placed,  which  alfo  appearin'^  to 
have  been  their  original  pofition,  (as  will  nTore 
clearly  be  flicwn  hereafter)  is  an  undeniable  proof, 
that  they  have  ?20t  been  dijblaced,  and  therefore 
that  theie  eminent  parts  of  the  earth  were  not 
owing  to  any  Elevations  or  Deprefjions  of  their 
nrata ;  for  had  they  been  produced  by  either  of 
theie  means,  the  ftrata  muft  have  been  inclined  in 
various  angles,  and  placed  in  the  moft  different 
diredions  irorn  the  horizontal. 

Besides,  had  JVIountains  been  owing  to  the 
Elevation  or  Depreffion  of  their  ffrata,  the  out- 
fides  and  forms  of  Mountains  would  have  been 

I 

iLaped 


tnight  have  been,  and  that  thefe  in  particular  really  were,  formed 
Without  any  elevation  or  depreffion  of  the  hrata  :  and  hence  alfo  it 
appears  that  the  hori'zo?ital  pofition  is  the  original  and  natural  fitua^ 
non  of  the  flrata.  And  in  fuch  mountainous  places  where  I  have 
obferved  the  ilrata  to  be  fomenjohat  inclined,  it  has  generally  been 
where  there  are  large  and  deep  vallies,  fteep  precipices,  naked 
tocks  for  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  many  other  fuch  like 
proofs  that  the  Agent  (the  ^ater,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter)  that 
tore  out  the  hollows  of  the  dales  and  vallies,  paiTed  off  with  great 
rapidity,  and  acted  with  great  force  upon  the  fubjacent  flrata  ;  in 
doing  which  it  would  naturally  (in  fuch  places  where  there  was  a 
variety  of  ftrata)  wafh  and  carry  away  the  more  foft  and  brittle 
ffrata,  and  by  this  means  undermine,  and  fo  incline,  the  fuperior 
beds  of  ffone,  i^V.  and  in  many  places  I  have  remarked,  parti¬ 
cularly  upon  the  Tides  of  ffeep  mountains,  that  this  inclination  of 
the  ffrata  is  but  for  the  depth  of  fome  feet,  or  what  I  may  call, 
fuperficiah,  and  that  the  beds  of  ffone  upon  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  are  but  little,  or  not  all,  inclined  ;  and  in  the  body  of  the 
mountain  are  horizontally  pofited :  which  plainly  ffievvs,  that  the 
upper  f  rata  only  have  been  moved,  and  moved  too  by  fome  out- 
nvara  caule,  and  not  the  ^whole  body  of  the  mountain ^  either  by  ele¬ 
vation  or  depreffion  of  the  ffrata. 

Mar  SI  L  LI  (who  fpent  his  whole  life  almoft  in  making  obferva- 
tionson  the  Earth)  fays,  that  general  ftuation  of  the  frata  in 
the  mountains,  all  over  that  part  of  Europe  which  he  had  travelled, 
was  hormont aL  ox  nearly  fo,  tlifoire  de  la  Mcr,  p.  7. 
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fhaped  or  in  a  great  meafure  have  anfwered  the 
inward  pofition  of  the  ftrata ;  whereas  this  is  fel- 
dom  the  cafe  j  and  in  Mountains  where  the  drata 
are  horizontal,  never  can  be,  provided  thofe  Emi¬ 
nences  are  of  the  common  pyramidal  or  conical 
fhape ;  but  where  fuch  have  large  extenlive  plains 
or  much  level  ground  upon  their  tops,  the  out¬ 
ward  fhapes  of  thefe  indeed  ufually  anfw'er  or 
correfpond  with  the  inward  level  fite  of  the  ftrata  ; 
but  fuch  fiat  eminences  as  thefe  arc  not  what  we 
generally  underftand  by  the  term  Mountains,  and 
ought  rather  to  be  called,  as  they  commonly  are, 
high  Plains  or  Downs.  And  in  fuch  mountains 
or  rather  Hills  where  the  ftrata  are  inclined,  I 
have  feen  the  outward  form  very  different  from 
what  one  might  expedl  from  the  inw'ard  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  ftrata,  nay,  fometimes  direBly  con¬ 
trary  to  it. 

It  being  then  thus  certain,  that  the  prefent 
outward  form  of  Mountains  was  not  ov/ing  to 
either  the  inward  dilpolition  or  prefent  fituatioa 
of  the  ftrata,  and  that  the  vacant  Spaces  between 
the  tops  and  fides  of  mountains  were  once  filled 
up,  it  muft  follow.  That  thefe  high  and  eminent 
parts  of  the  earth  were  caufed  by  feme  external 
Agent,  or  Means,  that  adted  upon  the  outward 
Jurface  of  the  earth,  and  which,  by  tearing  off 
and  carrying  away  the  matter  or  flrata  that  for¬ 
merly  occupied  thofe  places  we  now  call  'vallies, 
left  thofe  Pminences  ftanding,  which  we  now  call 
Mountains. 

And  that  this  was  really  the  cafe  will  yet  more 
manifeftly  appear,  in  tracing  out  v^hat  that  Agent 

was 
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was  that  effeded  this^  which  is  the  next  thing  to 
be  confidered. 

That  the  outward  form  of  IVTountains  was 
owing  to  the  adion  of  fome  Fluid,  which  by 
foftening  and  moilifying  the  parts  gradually  wore 
and  tore  away  the  circumjacent  ftrata,  is  evident 
from  the  conical  fliape,  regular  dope,  or  gradual 
defcent  of  Mountains  from  their  tops  quite  down 
their  fides ;  and  when  we  confider  the  bulk  of  a 
mountain,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  them 
upon  the  earth,  there  is  no  Fluid  of  a  nature 
proper,  and  in  quantity  iufficient,  for  efFeding 
this  but  JVater. 

And  that  Water  was  the  Agent  is  farther 
evident  from  the  general  tendency  or  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  fides  of  mountains  down  towards  the 
Sea,  efpecially  in  iflands  and  peninfulas,  chiefly 
and  more  remarkably  in  fuch  as  are  longer  than 
they  are  broad  ^  and  in  necks  or  promontories  of 
land  that  jut  out  into  the  fea,  and  have  water  on 
both  fides  of  them.  So  in  the  iflands  of  Cuba^ 
Hifpamola,  California,  Madagafcar,  Sumaird,  Su-^ 
coma,  St.  Chrifopker,  and  many  others,  there  is 
a  ridge  or  chain  of  mountains  running  diredly 
through  the  middle,  in  a  line  with  the  length  of 
thofe  iflands  and  peninfulas,  gradually  lefTening 
with  gentle  declivities  on  each  fide,  tending  out¬ 
ward  or  falling  away  down  towards  the  two  feas 
[not  inward  towards  the  land],  juft  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  Water  defcending  from  the  tops  of 
thefe  ridges  would  naturally  have  torn  and  carried 
away  the  ground,  and  fo  have  formed  regular 
defcents  oit  both  fides ;  which  delcents  generally 

continue 
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continue  for  feveral  miles  underneath  the  fea ;  for 
it  is  a  common  obfervation  with  mariners,  that 
where  the  fhore  lies  nearly  level  or  upon  a  gentle 
defcent,  that  there  the  fea  gradually  increafes 
deeper  and  deeper  the  farther  you  proceed  from 
land;’'  fo  as  plainly  to  fliew,  that  the  ground  un¬ 
derneath  or  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  formed 
after  the  fame  manner,  and  is  only  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  at  Land :  iince  then  thefe  Defcents 
or  Declivities  are  at  prefent  in  part  covered  with 
’water,  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  this 
was  the  Agent  that  formerly  covered  and  formed 
the  whole. 

Thus  alfo  in  Promontories  dr  parts  of  land  that 
projed  into  the  Sea,  where  fuch  are  long  and 
narrow,  there  is  commonly  a  ridge  or  feveral 
ridges  of  mountains  palling  through  the  middle 
with  gentle  declivities  on  each  fide.  Thus  in 
Italy  the  Apennine  mountains  are  continued  length^ 
ways  through  the  middle  of  that  country,  and 
divide  it  in  two  parts,  juft  in  the  manner  (as  it 
has  been  reprefented)  as  the  back-bone  of  an 
animal  does  his  body ;  fimilar  is  the  lituation  of 
the  mountains  in  Norway,  Malacca,  Corea,  Cam.'^ 
bodia,  India  within  the  Ganges,  the  fouth  part 
of  Africa  for  feveral  hundred  miles;  and  for  as 
many  ^  in  the  fouth  part  of  America,  &c.  And 
what  is  farther  remarkable  in  Promontories  and 
•fuch  procurrent  parts  of  land,  they  generally, 
and  efpecially  where  there  is  an  open  and  free  Sea, 

S  gradually 


®  Ails  xxyil.  27,  28.  Kircher’s  Mimdus  Subterrancus,  p.  07. 
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gradually  leflen  and  terminate  in  a  point  like  a 
Wedge;  which  is  exadlly  the  form  that  water, 
retreating  from  the  upper  lands  and  falling  on 
each  fide,  would  naturally  fhape  and  reduce  it 
into. 

Whereas  the  elfeds  of  the  water,  defcend- 
jng  from  the  furface  of  fuch  extenfive  parts  of 
the  earth  as  large  Continents  are,  would  exhibit 
a  different  appearance  of  things  from  what  they 
do  upon  iflands  and  promontories ;  for  in  this 
cafe  the  water  would  take  many  and  various 
courfes,  according  to  the  greater  number,  dif- 
tance,  and  irregular  fituation  of  the  Paffages  or 
Inlets  it  had  into  the  Abyfs  (which  inlets  we  may 
fuppole  to  be  in  fuch  places  where  Seas  and  large 
Lakes  are  at  prefent) ;  and  alfo  'according  to  the 
greater  variety  of  the  Strata  it  had  to  ail  upon 
(many  of  which  flrata  would  refill,  and  as  many 
yield  to,  the  force  of  the  water ;  and  fome  more, 
fome  iefs)  fo  that  under  fuch  manifold  and  dif¬ 
ferent  circumflances  we  might  expedl  to  find  the 
Chains  or  Ridges  of  Mountains  upon  large  Conti¬ 
nents  lying  in  many  and  various  directions ;  and 
accordingly  we  fo  find  them. 

But  yet,  in  fome  degree,  the  outward  form 
or  furface  of'  Continents  and  Ifands  would  re- 
femble  each  other;  for  upon  both,  and  even 
where  there  were  no  remarkably  great  moun¬ 
tains,  we  might  reafonably  imagine,  that  the  in¬ 
land  parts  would  be  the  highefl,  or  more  emi¬ 
nent  than  the  maritime ;  for  the  water  would  adl 
more  flrongly  and  tear  off  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  earth  near  the  fea-coafls  than  higher  up  within 
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the  land;  and  this,  for  two  reafons; — becaufe 
the  Paflages  into  the  Abyfs  lay  nearer  the  fea" 
coafts,  and  thither  the  whole  force  of  the  water 
was  diredled; — and  becaufe  all  the  water  that 
covered  the  inland  parts  of  the  earth  would  flow 
over  and  adl  upon  the  maritime,  and  would  bring 
along  with  it  large  fragments  of  rocks  and  a  great 
quantity  of  rubbidi,  which  by  being  driven  upon, 
would  wear  and  tear  away,  the  land  near  the  fea- 
coafts  to  a  great  degree ;  and  therefore  the  medi- 
terranean  parts  of  IJlands  and  Continents  would  be 
lefs,  or  but  little,  torn;  and  on  this  account,  after 
the  retreat  of  the  water,  be  left  Handing  higheft. 
And  this  alfo  we  find  to  be  fadt ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  courfes  or  falls  of  rivers  ;  they  generally, 
or  indeed  almoft  univerfally,  taking  their  rife  in 
or  near  the  Mdddle  of  Continents  and  Iflands,  and 
flowing  down  towards,  at  lafl;  empty  themfeives 
into  the  Sea ;  and  as  it  is  certain  that  the  fall  of 
water  is  always  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
grounds,  fo  it  is  as  certain  that  the  inland  parts 
of  the  earth  are  higher  than  the  maritime. 

Besides,  it  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  moun¬ 
tains  or  inland  Eminences  are  higher  and  their 
defcents  or  fides  longer  than  thofe  of  Elills ; 
which  are  generally  fhorter,  but  their  fides  or 
falls  more  fudden  and  precipitous :  and  that  the 
Hrata  in  Mountains  are  horizontal,  but  in  Hills 
(or  leffer  Eminences  nearer  the  fea)  are  generally 
oblique  or  inclined.  All  which  is  exadtly  con- 
fonant  to  what  a  Flood  of  w'ater,  retreating  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  would  naturally  pro¬ 
duce  5  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid  in 

S  2  the 
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the  above  paragraph  t  and  the  truth  of  the  fadt 
tnay  be  exemplified  from  the  manner  in  which 
water  moves  when  permitted  to  run  out  at  an  ori¬ 
fice  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep  veffel ;  the 
chief  adion  or  motion  of  the  water  is  at  and  near 
the  orifice  ;  while  the  furface  is  almoft  calm ;  and 
if  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  be  made  of  any  mat¬ 
ter  that  will  yield  to  the  force  of  water,  it  will 
be  moft  torn  at  and  near  the  orifice,  fince  the 
current  will  be  there  ftrongefl; :  and  fb,  as  the 
water,  that  covered  the  earth,  retreated  from  the 
furface  towards  the  apertures  in  its  fhell,  the  chief 
motion  and  violence  would  be  at  the  mouths  of 
the  orifices  that  led  into  the  abyfs,  whither  the 
whole  body  of  the  water  tended,  and  its  whole 
force  was  exerted ;  and  near  thefe  apertures  the 
currents  of  water  would  be  very  ftrong  and  rapid, 
and  which,  by  wafhing  away  the  more  foft  and 
brittle  ftrata,  would  undermine  whole  ridges  of 
mountains  and  lay  their  ftrata  in  a  Hoping  pofture, 
and  by  its  continual  adtion  in  paffing  over  thefe 
ridges,  would  reduce  and  v/ear  them  lefs  and  lefs 
until  they  came  to  be  of  their  prefent  fize  or 
Hills.  But  higher  up  or  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  fea,  the  force  would  be  proportionably  dimi- 
nifhed,  as  the  quantity  of  water  would  be  lefs 
and  the  current  weaker  j  fo  that  the  ftrata  in 
mountains  are  but  little  or  not  at  all  difturbed 
from  their  original  horizontal  pofition  j  and  as  a 
lefs  degree  of  force  was  exerted  in  forming  thenr 
than  in  Hills,  fo  their  defeents  would  of  courfe  be 
longer  and  more  gradually  declining  than  thofe 
of  Hills. 

And 
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And  from  what  has  been  juft  faid,  we  may 
fee  the  propriety  of  Monf.  Buache’s  plan  of  the 
dilpofition  of  Mountains,  as  laid  down  and  deli¬ 
neated  in  Hiftoire  de  Id  Acad,  des  Scien.  An.  1 752, 
Nov.  1 5.  according  to  which,  the  greater  or  moft 
remarkable  Ridges  of  Mountains  upon  the  feveral 
Continents  of  the  earth  take  their  rife  in  or  near 
the  middle  of  large  Tradts  of  land;  and  are 
ftretched  out,  as  radii,  from  fome  high  and  ex~ 
teiifive  Plains ;  one  of  which  plains  rifes  in  Africa^ 
another  in  u^ia.,  two  fmall  ones  in  Europe,  one  in 
North  and  another  in  South  America ;  and  from 
each  of  thefe,  refpedlively,  iffue  out,  like  horh 
zontal  Ihoots  from  a  ftock,  feveral  long  Ridges  or 
Chains  of  Mountains. 

In  order  to  fee  the  reafon  of  this  from*  Expe¬ 
riments,  and  how  far  it  would  favour  our  prefent 
hypothefis,  I  provided  a  large  veffel  of  Giafs,  had 
feveral  holes  of  different  fizes  bored  in  the  fides 
about  fix  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  flopped 
each  with  cork :  I  then  filled  the  veffel  with  wa¬ 
ter;  and  having  pulverized  before-hand  certain 
portions  of  the  various  ftrata  of  which  the  earth 
confifts,  as  Stone,  Coal,  Clay,  Chalk,  ^c.  I  per¬ 
mitted  thefe  fubftances  to  fubfide  one  after  an¬ 
other  through  the  water,  ’till  the  terreftrial  mafs 
reached  about  two  inehes  above  the  level  of  the 
holes :  and  the  whole  fettled  in  regular  layers  one 
upon  another,  juft  according  to  the  difpQfition  of 
things  in  the  earth.  I  then  (with  the  afliftance 
of  another)  pulled  the  corks  o,ut  of  each  hole  as 
nearly  at  the  fame  time  as  pofflble.  The  water  inir 
mediately  began  to  drive  the  earthy  parts  through 
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the  holes,  and  fcooped  or  tore  the  furface  of  the 
earthy  mafs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  deepeft 
Hollows  were  near  the  Apertures,  t.  e.  where  the 
force  was  greateft,  and  the  feveral  furrows  gra¬ 
dually  lefs  and  lefs,  towards  the  middle  part; 
as  the  force  of  the  water  was  proportionably  di- 
minillied  to  its  diftance  from  the  place  where  its 
mod:  violent  adlion  was :  fo  that  at  the  greatefl: 
diftance  from  the  apertures,  i.  e.  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap  of  the  terreflrial  mafs  there  were  no 
furrows  at  all,  and  that  part  remained  the  highef 
of  ail  the  reft,  and  anfwered  to  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  high  plains  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth  :  and  from  this  middle-part  there  tended 
feveral  ridges,  between  the  furrows  leading  down 
towards  the  holes  in  the  veffel,  juft  in  fuch  form 
as  the  chains  of  mountains,  which  take  their  rife 
in  or  near  the  middle  of  fome  Continent  upon 
the  earth,  and  tend,  like  radii,  from  fome  high 
inland  plain  towards  their  refpedlive  apertures  in 
the  Seas  next  adjoining. — .Befidesj  the  flrata  in 
the  middle-part  of  the  terreflrial  mafs  remained 
immoveable,  and  without  the  leafl  alteration,  but 
thofe  near  th'"  apertures  in  the  velTel  were  bent 
and  inclined,  and  in  fome  parts  confufedly  mixt 
together,  agreeably  to  the  difpolition  of  things  in 
the  earth,  with  refpedt  to  inland  and  maritime 
Eminences,  as  I  have  obferved  already. 

Thus  do  the  phgenomena  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  v/ith  regard  to  Mountains  and  Hills,  higher 
and  loiver  la?2ds,  both  upon  ijlands,  penififulas,  pro- 
montories,  and  continents,  exadtly  anfwer  to,  and^ 
manifeftly  fhew  forth,  the  efedls  of  a  Flood  oj 

Water 
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Water  which  once  covered  the  whole,  and  gra- 
dualiy  retreated  therefrom. 

And  this  will  be  ftill  more  evident  if  we  de- 
fcend  to  a  particular  examination  of  the  form, 
lituation,  and  caufe  of  Combs ^  Dales,  V allies,  &c. 
It  was  neceffary  to  fpeak  fomewhat  of  thefe  be¬ 
fore,  but  they  deferve  a  feparate  and  clofer  con- 
fderation  than  could  hitherto  have  been  conve¬ 
niently  bellowed  upon  them. 

A  Comb,  a  Glin,  a  Dingle,  or  a  Gill,  &c.  (for 
it  paffes  under  different  names  in  different  parts  of 
England )  is  a  gradually  increafmg  or  gently  de¬ 
clining  Hollow  upon  tne  lurface  of  the  earth,  the 
fides  regularly  Hoping  down  towards  the  middle 
part.  They  are  of  various  lizes  j  lome  being  not 
more  (or  even  lefs)  than  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and  twenty  ia 
depth  at  their  largeft  end ;  others  there  are  that 
are  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  a  mile  in  breadtn, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  yards  deep  ;  and  others 
of  all  intermediate  fizes.  They  generally  begin 
at  a  ridge  of  mountains  or  hills,  and  tend  down 
their  fides  towards  the  lower  lands ;  their  begin¬ 
nings  or  upper  parts  are  very  fmall,  in  fome  places 
fcarcely  perceptible  5  and  they  gradually  open  or 
increafe  to  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  lengths, 
breadths,  and  depths.  The  ftrata  in  moll  of  them 
are  bare  and  vifible,  if  not  throughout  the  whole 
Comb,  yet  in  fome  part  or  other,  or  rather  in  le- 
veral  parts ;  and  the  broken  ends  or  edges  of  the 
rocks  that  projecl  from  each  fide  generally  anfwer 
each  other  to  a  furprifing  exaftnefs  j  and  near  the 
beginning  or  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Comb  they 
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almofl  touch  and  meet  each  other,  and  at  the 
very  beginning  are  united  j  and  fo  leave  no  doubt 
to  conclude  but  that  the  ftrata  were  once  in  con- 
tad,  or  continued  in  parallel  lines  from  fide  to 
fide  throughout  the  whole  Comb/  ■  And  this 
mutual  agreement  between  the  ftrata  on  each  fide 
of  Combs  evidently  thews,  that  thefe  and  fuch 
liice  Cavities  were  caufed  by  feme  outward  Acent 
that  aded  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
which,  by  tearing  off  and  carrying  away  the  inter¬ 
jacent  ftrata,  left  thefe  Hollows,  and  ivere  not 
owing  to  any  inward  difruption,  or  a  force  from 
beneath :  for  had  this  latter  been  the  cafe,  it 
could  not  be  but  that  the  ftrata  on  one  fide’  or 
othei  of  Combs  would  always  appear  eleyated  or 
deprefled,  or  fome  way  or  other  altered.  And  it 
is  farther  demonftrable  that  Combs  and  Gills  were 
not  owing  to  any  inward  difruptions,  fince  it  is 
common  to  obferve  in  fuch  of  them  as  have  rapid 

rivers 

»  Sometimes  _  indeed  the  flrata  on  one  fide  of  a  Comb  are  dif, 
lerent  both  in  kind  and  fituation  from  thofe  on  the  other ;  but  then 
the  reafon  js  evident  upon  the  fpot;  as,  firft,  either  the  Comb  was 
formed  in  a  place  where  the  ends  of  different  ftrata  met,  or  in  a 
deephiTure,  or  two  or  three  Combs  happened  to  be  formed  near 
together,  and  by  the  fide  of  each  other,  and  then  the  Agent  that 
tore  the  largeft  has  fhelved  off,  or  inclined  the  ftrata  of  the  larger 
towards  the  leffer,  there  being  no  ftrata  on  the  back -part  (on  ac-. 
count  of  the  cavity  of  the  lelfer  Comb)  to  fupport  it ;  or  fome 
fuch  accident  or  other  has  made  a  difference,  which  will  b-  at 
once  manifeft  to  a  judicious  fpe^atpr.  And  thefe  accidents  o-ene- 
rally  happen  m  hilly  countries,  or  fuch  as  are  near  the  fea,  where 
the  water  of  the  deluge,  in  its  retreat  from  the  furface’ of  the 
earth,  defeended  with  violence  and  a^fed  with  great  force ;  whereas 
high^  up  in  the  inland  countries,  or  near  the  mountains,  the  Combs 
and  Gills  are  generally  very  regular  and  exad,  and  the  broken 
edges  of  the  ftrata,  on.  each  fide  tally  and  correfpond  to  the 
,2noft  nicety. 
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rivers  or  ftrong  currents  of  water  running  through 
them,  that  the  ftrata  at  their  bottoms  are  whole 
and  entire,  and  lie  parallel  with  thofe  above ; 
nay,  when  miners  have  occalion,  in  tracing  or 
purfuing  a  vein  of  ore,  to  dig  under  Combs,  they 
find  the  flrata  beneath  as  regularly  placed  and 
in  the  fame  diredion  as  thofe  above,  and  where 
they  are  horizontal  above  they  are  horizontal  be¬ 
low  ;  which  affords  an  undeniable  argument  that 
Combs  were  not  formed  by  any  Force  from 
beneath,  but  by  the  operation  of  fo77ie  outward 
Caufe. 

Now  when  we  confider  i\\c  general  regularity ^ 
fmoothuefs,  getitly-f oping  fides,  and  the  gradually- 
increafing  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  Combs  or 
Gills,  we  can  attribute  the  Caufe  of  their  forma¬ 
tion  to  no  other  Agent  than  Water,  that  formerly 
covered  the  tops  and  ridges  of  the  Mountains  and 
Hills  where  thefe  floping  Hollows  are  now  found, 
and  which,  by  defending  from  thence,  gradually 
tore  and  furrowed  the  earth  into  fo  many  ahei 
or  channels,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  water,' 
falling  in  a  fudden  and  great  thunder-lhower, 
and  retreating  from  the  hills  above  towards  the 
fea  or  any  great  river,  tears  and  wears  channels 
in  the  ouze  or  mud  upon  the  fliore. 

Another  mark — that  Gills  and  Combs  were 
formed  by  currents  of  water— h  the  ferpentine 
fnape  or  winding  courfe  of  fuch  as  are  long  and 
large,  and  the  apparent  caufes  of  fuch  deflexions 
or  curvatures.  For  water  defcending  from  the 
mountain-tops  would  of  courfe  be  diverted  from 
^  re^ilineal  motion  (efpecially  if  it  ran  for  any 

confiderable 
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confiderable  length)  by  reafon  of  the  different 
Itrata,  or  different  conftitution  of  the  fame  drata 
it  afted  upon ;  fome  parts  being  hard,  others  foft 
fome  having  but  few,  others  many  and  large 
Clacks,  &c.  and  according  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  thefe  accidents  the  courfe  of  the  water 
would  be  varied,  and  the  dream  occafionally  di¬ 
verted  from  the  parts  that  redded  mod  towards 
tnofe  that  redded  lels :  and  on  the  fame  account, 
there  would  be  many  and  various  dreams  rufhing 
down  the  ddes  of  the  fame  mountain,  and  as  thefe 
would  be  irregular  and  winding,  two  or  more 
would  frequently  unite,  particularly  the  leffer 
fall  in  with  and  join  the  larger ;  and  of  this  there 
are  manifed  marks  and  the  effedts  now  remain¬ 
ing  ;  for  it  is  common  to  obferve  at  fuch  places 
where  a  long  and  large  Comb  begins  to  turn  od', 
that  there  is  a  furrow  or  channel  now  vidble  upon 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  the  Comb  is  deded- 
ed  from  its  former  courfe  according  to  the  angle 
in  which  this  furrow  meets  it  (allowing  for  the 
dze  of  the  furrow)  and  allb  is  proportionably 
broader  and  deeper  according  to  the  lize  of  this 
concurring  channel ;  manifedly  diewing,  that 
where  the  dream  that  formed  this  leffer^flirrow 
met  the  larger,  that  there  the  deflexion  would 
naturally  begin,  the  Comb  be  turned  off  and  en¬ 
larged,  in  proportion  to  the  additional  force  of  the 
Current  that  formed  this  leffer  channel. 

Many  fuch  obfervations  as  thefe  might  be 
made,  if  we  were  to  conlider  particularly  and 
minutely  the  form  and  fituation  of  the  mountain 
or  hill  in  which  the  Comb  lies,  the  conditutioa 

and 
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and  pofitlon  of  the  ftrata  within,  the  courfe  of  the 
fiffures,  the  fhape  of  the  valley  beneath,  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  fea,  or  any  great  lake,  &c.  fiorneach 
and  all  of  which  many  and  different  pioois  might 
be  drawn,  plainly  indicating  that  Combs  wCiv. 
formed  by  currents  of  water  ;  but  thefe  are  eauer 
to  be  feen  and  difcovered  by  a  fpeftator  than  to  be 
defcribed  to  a  reader  ;  and  they  will  be  very  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  one  that  has  had  but  the  hint  given 
him,  that  Combs  and  Gills  were  channels  torn  in 
the  krth  by  the  defcent  of  water  from  the  upper 

lands. 

And  what  has  been  faid  above  in  relation  to 
Gills  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  applied  to  Dales-, 
which  begin  at  the  end  of  two  or  more  Gills,  and 
gradually  increafe  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  fize  of  the  Gills 
that  lead  into  them ;  juft  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  as  evidently  by  the  fame  means,  as  the  larger 
Combs  were  increafed  and  opened  by  the  ftreams 
of  water  that  tore  the  leffer  channels  that  enter 

into  them. 

As  the  Dales  fail  off  from  the  mountains, 
and  meet  or  unite  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance,  a 
ftill  larger  Hollow  prefents  itfelf ;  which  gradually 
opens  and  dilates  as  the  former,  and  conftitutes 
what  we  call  a  Palley ;  of  greater  or  lefs  extent 
and  dimenfion  according  to  the  number  and  ftze 
of  the  Gills  and  Dales  that  defcend  into  it. 

At  laft,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  moun- 
tai  ns,  two  or  more  vaiiies  unite,  and  open  into  a 
wide  extenfive  low-la-nd  Plain,  or  rather  a  gently- 
declining  Country,  which  adjoins  to  the  Sca-Jhore 

the 
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the  bottom  of  which  (efpecially  if  it  is  of  a  fofc 
yielding  nature,  not  rocky  and  flony)  is  of  a 
limilar  form,  continues,  the  fame  declivity,  or  gra¬ 
dually  grows  deeper  and  deeper  ’till  it  ends  in  an 
unfathomable  Abyfs. 

And  thus  does  the  Whole  clearly  point  out 
the  eftedls  of  a  Flood  of  water  that  formerly  co¬ 
vered  the  mountain-tops,  and  retreated  there¬ 
from  down  to,  and  even  beyond,  the  very  depth 
of  the  ocean ;  forming  (in  its  palTage  from  the 
fill  face  of  the  earth  to  the  center)  high  up  (where 
its  force  was  weakeft)  the  lelTer  channels  or  Gills 
and  Combs  j  and  where  feveral  ftreams  united, 
the  Dales  and  where  the  currents,  that  made  the 
dales,  met  and  joined  their  forces,  hollowing  out 
the  F allies  5  and  where  the  torrents  that  fcooped 
out  vallies  opened  and  expanded  themfelves,  there 
forrning  the  wide  low- land  Plains— gradually  de¬ 
clining  Sea-fore  and — the  foping  bofom  of  the 
Ocean. 

Having  thus,  fafely  and  truly,  I  hope,  con¬ 
veyed  the  reader  from  the  tops  of  the  highefc 
mountains  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepeft 
Seas,  we  will  now  take  a  review  of  the  paths  we 
have  trod,  and  draw  fome  fuitable  concluiions 
from  the  whole. 

I.  From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  fee  the 
error  of  his  Lordfliip’s  opinion  concerning  the 
origin  of  mountains,  p.  88,  viz.  “  That  when  the 
Fountains  of  the  great  Abyfs  were  broken  up,  and 
an  immenfe  hollow  was  excavated  out  of  the 
earth  from  pole  to  pole,  as  a  bed  for  the  fea  to 
lie  in  j  when  the  rocks,  and  the  fauds,  ^nd  the 
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(hells,  and  the  earth,  that  were  taken  thereout, 
were  thrown  upon  the  land,  and  raifed  in  moun¬ 
tain  upon  mountain,  fo  as  to  aflail  the  (leies  and 
invade  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  when  Promon¬ 
tories,  and  Capes,  and  Head-lands  ftarted  up  in 
an  irregular  order,  &c.”  or  as  it  is  elfewhere  de- 
fcribed,  p.  118.  “  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  up 
the  fountains  of  the  Abyfs,  a  great  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  which  were  fcooped  out  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  thofe  which  then  lay  on  the  furface  of  the 
fand  and  of  the  (hore,  would  be  loofe,  feparate, 
and  divided,  and  would  float  irregularly  in  that 
confufion  of  elements,  which  (uch  a  wonderful 
operation  mufl:  have  occafioned,  not  only  when 
Ihowered  down  in  cataradts  from  on  high,  but 
alfo  when  conveyed  by  the  force  of  the  waters 
of  the  Sea,  which  gullied  forth,  as  out  of  a  womb, 
to  the  place  deftined  for  their  abode ;  where  this 
heterogeneous  mafs  would  fubflde,  and  form  it- 
felf  into  fuch  Hills  and  Mountains,  of  fuch  a 
mixed  kind  of  materials,  as  we  now  find  tliem  to 
be,  according  to  the  wife  defignation  of  the  great 
Author  of  Nature.” 

Such  was  the  Manner,  fuch  the  Means,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Lordlhip,  by  which  Mountains  and 
Hills  were  produced.  From  whence  it  fliould 
follow,  that  Mountains  and  Hills  are  no  more 
than  huge  heaps  of  Rubbijh,  thrown  out  of  the 
Sea,  or  the  place  where  the  fea  now  is,  by  the 
omnipotent  Hand  of  God ;  —  as  his  Lcrdfliip  more 
clearly  aflerts,  p.  108,  and  115.  But  this  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  firfl;  Caufe,  when  the  operation  was 
manifeftly  performed  by  fecond  Caufes,  is  boldly 

cutting 
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cutting  the  Gordian  knot  which  we  cannot  fairly 
untie,  and  fnews  neither  the  Philofopher  nor  the 
Divine  in  this  cafe;  for  both  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  declare  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  I  have  already  fhewn  at  large,  and  flrali 
conclude  this  fedion  with  the  Teftimony  of  an¬ 
other  Author  againft  this  opinion.  “  We  are  to 
conlider  that  a  great  many  Mountains  of  the  Earth 
are  far  diftant  from  any  feas,  as  the  great  in-land 
Mountains  of  Afia  and  of  Africk,  and  the  Sar- 
mat'tck  Mountains  and  others  in  Europe-,  how 
were  thefe  great  bodies  flung  through  the  air  from 
the  refpedive  feas,  whence  they  are  taken,  to 
thofe  places  where  they  ftand  ?  What  appearance 
is  there  in  common  reafon  or  credibility,  that  thefe 
huge  maffes  of  earth  and  ftone  that  ftand  in  the 
middle  of  continents,  were  dug  out  of  any  feas  ? 
We  think  it  ftrange,  and  very  defervedly,  that  a 
little  chapel  fhould  be  tranfported  frpm  PaleJiijze 
to  Italy  over  land  and  fea,  much  more  the  tranf- 
portation  of  Mount  Atlas  or  Paurus  through  the 
air,  or  of  a  range  of  mountains  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  miles  long,  would  furely  upon  all  accounts 
appear  incongruous  and  incredible :  befides,  nei¬ 
ther  the  hollow  form  of  mountains,  nor  the  ftony 
matter  whereof  they  commonly  confift,  agrees 
with  that  fuppofition,  that  they  were  prefs’d  or 
taken  out  of  the  channel  of  the  fea.  —  Then  too, 
we  are  to  confider,  that  the  mountains  are  not 
barely  laid  upon  the  earth,  as  a  tomb-ftone  upon 
a  grave,  nor  ftand  as  ftatues  do  upon  a  pedeftal, 
as  this  opinion  feems  to  fuppofe ;  but  they  are 
one  continued  fubftance  with  tlie  body  of  the 

earth. 
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earth,  and  their  roots  reach  into  the  abyfs ;  as  the^ 
rocks  by  the  fea-fide  go  as  deep  as  the  bottom  ol: 
the  fea  in  one  continued  mafs  ;  and  tis  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  thing  to  imagine  the  earth  firft  a  plain  lur- 
face,  then  all  the  mountains  fet  upon  it,  as  hay¬ 
cocks  in  a  Field,  ftanding  upon  their  flat  bottoms. 
There  is  no  fuch  common  furface  in  nature,  nor 
confequently  any  fuch  fuper-additions :  it  is  all 
one  frame  or  mafs,  only  broken  and  disjointed  in 
the  parts  of  it.” 

2.  From  the  above  defcription  of  things  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  the  abfurdity  of  the  opinion,  that  is  at 
prefent  fo  much  in  vogue  in  France,  concerning 
the  origin  of  mountains  viz.  —  Fhat  Mountains 
are  only  Heaps  of  Sand  and  Mud,  formed  by  the 
agitation  of  the  ’waters  of  the  Jea,  ‘which  ‘were  chief y 
put  into  motion  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  its  ‘waves 
in  tides,  or  fome  flrong  currents  that  met  and  op- 
pofed  each  other,  during  the  time  ‘when  the  ‘whole 
furface  of  the  earth  ‘was  covered  ‘with  ‘water  (for 
the  maintainers  of  this  fyflern  allo’W  that  it  has  been 
thus  covered).  Fhe  Sand  and  Mud  having  been  thus 
collebled  and  heaped  up  together,  and  the  ‘water  fub~ 
fiding  and  finking  to  occupy  the  cavities  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea  from  whence  the  fund  and  mud  were  ex¬ 
cavated,  the  dry-land  by  this  means  and  mountains 
’were  raifed  upon  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth. 

But  fureiy  the  Authors  of  this  hypothefis  could 
never  have  obferved  the  effedts  of  the  Agent, 
which  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  Former  of 
mountains,  during  any  violent  agitation  of  the  fea, 
nor  have  obferved  the  inward  Conflitution,  or  out¬ 
ward 

^  See  MefTrs.  Le  Cat’^^Buffon's,  De  Maillet’s,,  ccc.  writing's. 
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ward  Form  of  IVIountalns.  For'  with  regard  to 
the  firft  of  thefe  articles,  as  his  Lordfhip  juftly 
remarks  (in  his  Anfwer  to  this  Syftem  of  the 
origin  of  Mountains,  p.  ii)  “  The  Sea,  in  its 
greateft  agitations,  always  levels  every  thing  in  its 
power,  inrtead  of  raifing  it  into  Hills  and  Vallies. 
And  if  thefe  Authors  will  but  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  raifing  a  Mound  within  the  reach  of  the 
Tides,  and  let  but  a  fingle  Spring-tide  get  above 
their  works,  I  believe,  inftead  of  finding  their 
Mound  increafed  into  a  Mountain,  they  will  find 
their  Mountain  reduced  into  a  Mole-hill,  if  not 
entirely  carried  off  and  levelled  with  the  bottom  of 
the  Sea.” 

And,  in  oppofition  both  to  his  Lordfliip’s  fyfiem 
and  that  of  thefe  Authors,  it  muft  be  remarked, 
that  the  inivard ftrudture  of  Mountains  undeniably 
difproves  each  of  their  opinions.  For,  mountains 
confift  of  a  regular  ftrata  or  beds,  (whether  of 
Hone,  coal,  clay,  &c.)  orderly  pofited  upon  each 
other,  and  in  an  horizontal  diredion ;  and  be- 
fides,  each  refpedive  ftratum  is  of  equal  thicknefs 
throughout,  though  they  continue  for  feveral  miles 
in  extent  j  —  all  which  clearly  demonfirates  that 
the  whole  fettled  in  a  regular  and  fucceflive  order, 
during  a  quiet  and  calm  fea,  or  without  the  leaft 
perturbation  of  the  water  it  fubfided  in.  And 
iince  thofe  parts,  that  now  remain  and  are  vifible, 
of  the  Mafs  that  thus  fettled,  viz.  the  Mountains 
and  their  tops,  ftill  retain  their  firft  and-  horizon¬ 
tal  diredion,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  not  been 
difplaced  or  their  pofition  altered  j  and  alfo  that 
they  have  not  received  any  new  or  frefir  Matter  to 

cover 
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cover  them  (except  the  vegetable  mould,  and  a  few 
feet  of  loofe  ftones  and  fludge  j  of  which  here¬ 
after)  j  neither  were  they  formed  by  occafional 
or  fucceffive  additions  of  Sand  and  Mud,  or  heaps 
of  Rubbilh ;  for  had  this  been  the  cafe^  there 
would  have  been  no  regular  ftrata  or  layers  of 
flone,  coal,  clay,  &c.  or  if  there  had  been  fuch, 
they  would  have  been  inclined  on  all  lides,  or 
fhaped  according  to  the  outward  form  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  have  covered  thefe  conical  or  prifma- 
tical  Eminences  like  fo  many  caps  or  arches  laid 
one  upon  another ;  neither  could  the  layers  have 
been  of  the  fame  thicknefs  throughout  even  in  a 
lingle  mountain  (much  lefs  in  hundreds  or  thou- 
fands)  but  would  have  been  much  thicker  at  bot¬ 
tom  than  at  top ;  at  lead  thofe  layers  that  fettled 
laft  muft  have  been  formed  thus  5  for  when  the 
Mountain  had  attained  to  any  conliderable  fize,  * 
and  a  new  layer  or  fediment  of  loofe  matter  fub- 
fided  on  it,  the  far  greater  quantity  would  fall 
down  on  each  lide,  and  fettle  moft  at  and  round 
the  bottom,  with  thin  edges  towards  or  near  the 
top ;  which  is  a  form  thatj  I  believcj  no  moun* 
tain  upon  earth  haSi 

But  what  farther  fliews,  that  Mountains  are 
not  Heaps  of  Rubbilh  thrown  out  of  the  fea,  or 
quantities  of  Sand  and  Mud  confufedly  coacer- 
vated,  isj  the  general  uniformity  of  their  fliapesj 
their  regularly-floping  fideSj  the  manner  in  which 
Chains  or  Ridges  of  Mountains  are  continued,  be¬ 
ing  extended  length-ways  upon  fuch  iflands  and 
peninfulas  as  are  longer  than  they  are  broad  •,  and 
(hooting  outj  like  branches  from  a  Itoek,  from 
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high  extenfive  Plains  upon  the  larger  Continents 
of  the  earth  :  and  then  the  Gills  gradually  falling 
off  from  the  mountain-tops,  and  meeting  the 
Dales  down  their  fides,  the  Dales  unitino-  with 
the  Vallies,  and  the  Vallies  opening  into  ex^nllve 
declining  Countries,  and  thefe  adjoining  to  the 
Ihelving  Bed  of  the  Ocean  —  all  manifeftly  fliew, 
that  the  Agent  that  formed  mountains  did  not  adt 
from  the  Sea  upward,  or  towards  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries,  and  amalled  together  large  heaps  offand  and 
earth,  but  defcended  from  the  mountain-tops,  or 
the  moft  inland  parts  of  the  earth,  and  furrowed 
or  made  its  way  down  towards  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Ocean,  carrying  before  it  almoft  every 
thing  that  was  moveable  or  oppofed  its  paffage, 

3.  From  the  above-mentioned  uniformity  in 
the  fliape  and  courfe  of  Mountains,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  caufe  thereof,  and  from  the  regular  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Gills,  Dales,  and  Vallies  defcend 
from  the  mountains  and  run  into  each  other,  gra¬ 
dually  declining  towards  the  Sea,  it  is  alfo  evident 
that  Mountains  v/ere  not  owing  either  to  any  ir¬ 
regular  Elevation  or  Deprefion  of  the  flrata  of  the 
earth  :  for  had  either  of  thefe  been  the  Caufe, 
this  regularity  could  never  have  been  preferved, 
and  been  vifible  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 
So  that  neither  Dr.  Burners,  nor  Dr.  Woodward’s, 
and  Mr.  Whifloris  Syilem  of  the  origin  of  Moun¬ 
tains  is  true  or  conliftent  with  the  face  of  Nature  s 
the  firft  of  whom  fuppofes  them  owing  to  a  fud- 
den  depreffion  or  finking  in  of  the  llrata  of  the 
earth,  and  the  other  two  to  as  fudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  a  Depreffion  of  fome  of  the  hrata  and  Eleva¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  others ;  for  upon  either  of  thefe  fchemes, 
the  earth  muft  have  exhibited  the  moft  ghaftly 
appearances  of  Rocks  and  Precipices,  and  th@ 
whole  form  of  it  would  have  refembled  the  ruins 
of  a  defolated  edifice,  that  had  been  thrown  down 
by  a  Temped:,  or  blown  up  by  a  fubterranean  ex- 
plofion  :  fo  that  there  would  have  been  no  traces 
of  the  operation  of  a  Fluid  Agent  that  defcended 
from  the  mountain-tops,  and  gradually  tore  its 
way  quite  down  to  the  Sea,  and  fo  formed  the 
regularly-floping  fides  of  Mountains,  the  eafy  and 
natural  Cadence  and  Connexion  of  Gills  with 
Dales,  Dales  with  Vallies,  &c.  And, 

4.  This  fame  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the 
rifings  and  fallings  of  the  higher  and  lower  lands, 
and  their  mutual  dependences  on  and  inclinations 
with  each  other,  remaining  the  fame  at  this  day 
in  all  countries,  manifeftly  (hews,  that  there  have 
been  no  Mountains  or  Hills,  Dales  or  Vallies, 
made  fince  the  Deluge,  or  the  Inundation  that 
caufed  the  prefent  j  and  therefore  that  rvfountains 
are  not  continually  a-forming,  as  fome  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  French  philolbphers  affert|  neither  were 
they  occafionally  thrown  up  by  eartiiquakes  or  lub- 
terranean  eruptions,  as  fome  of  the  old  philofo- 
phers  imagined :  indeed  earthquakes,  and  fuch 
like  explofions,  inftead  of  raifing  new  mountains, 
rather  tend  to  throw  down  the  old,  by  ihaking 
and  difiocating  the  land,  where  the  violence  of 
the  concuffion  prevails,  and  finking  it  beneath 
the  Ocean  or  into  the  Abyfs  j  and  befides,  earth¬ 
quakes  generally  happen  near  the  fea,  and  aiTedt 
Hot  inland  eminences  or  mountains, 

^  ISEI— 
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5.  Neither  could  the  channels  of  Gills,  Dales, 
and  Vallies  have  proceeded  from  contradlions  or 
lateral  fhrinking  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth  (and  lb 
the  parts  of  the  earth  above,  or  on  each  fide  of 
thefe  cracks,  be  left  eminent  or  in  the  form  of 
mountains)  in  the  fame  manner  and  by  the  fame 
means  as  Chaps  or  Cracks  are  made  in  the  mud, 
and  ouze  upon  the  fea-fhore  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun-beams  and  adlion  of  the  wind,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  ancients.  But  had  this 
been  the  cafe,  as  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
dry  foonefl:  and  mofi  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
thefe  two  agents,  the  Combs  and  Dales  would 
have  been  deepeft  near  the  fummits  of  hills  and 
mountains,  and  gradually  have  leffened,  or  been 
{hallower  and  fhallower  as  they  proceeded  down 
the  fides,  and  terminated  in  a  point  at  the  bottom 
of  mountains  ;  but  the  diredt  contrary  to  this  is 
their  form ;  therefore  This  could  not  have  been 
the  Caufe.  Belides,  fuch  Contradlions  as  thefe 
could  never  have  made  EminenceSy  nor  would 
there  have  been  any  difference  between  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Hills,  neither  would  the  inland  parts  of 
Continents  and  large  iflands  have  been  the  higheft, 
as  1  have  plainly  fhewn  they  are  j  for  when  the 
mud  upon  the  fea-fhore,  or  when  the  ground  in 
large  flat  and  low  marfhes  is  dried  and  cracked  in 
the  fummer-time,  the  parts  or  pieces  of  land  be¬ 
tween  the  cracks  are  equally  high,  and  the  whole 
furface  level. 

Though  indeed  thus  much  may  be  faid  for 
this  opinion,  that  the  Cracks  and  Fiflures  that 
were  made  in  the  fhell  of  the  earth  (after  it  had 

fettled. 
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fettled,  laturated  with  water,  and  the  Expanfe 
from  above  and  from  below  had  comprefl'ed  and 
hardened,  and  fo  contraded  the  ftrata  in  Ibme 
places,  and  thereby  left  gaps  znAf fares  in  others,' 
fee  p.  88.)  gave  room  for  the  water  that  covered 
^  T  3  the 

Or,  to  give  an  account  of  this  EfFe<5l  in  the  words  of  a  modern 
writer,  Firft  then  thefe  FifTures  are  no  more,  as  they  feem  to 
me,  than  the  neceifary  confequences  of  the  firft  fettlement  of  mat¬ 
ter*  when  it  was  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  folid  and  fluid.  That 
we* may  the  more  clearly  apprehend  this,  let  us  recoiled  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  fmall  mafles  of  matter,  cloven  by  like  fiflures,  whence 
we  may  infer  what  is  probably  the  caufe  of  thofe  greater  clifts 
which  we  arc  now  in  fearch  of.  e  all  know  that  flime,  diluted 
clay,  and  pulverized  or  diftblved  ftone  fhall  occupy  more  fpace  in 
that  ftate  of  moifture  than  when  the  fame  clay,  flime,  or  ftone 
becomes  dry  and  hard ;  and  from  a  parity  of  reafon  we  may 
argue,  that  when  folids  and  fluids  formed,  and  from  a  ftate  of 
chaos  became  divided  into,  diftind  bodies,  the  parts  of  the  former 
being  deferted  by  the  latter,  muft  needs  grow  clofer  together,  and 
confequently  leave  chafms  and  crevices  betwixt  them.  But  th^ 
mafles  of  earth,  ftone,  and  clay  were  not  at  this  time  meerly  paf- 
five  ;  they  formed  larger  and  more  compact  bodies  every  where, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  mutual  attradlon  of  their  fimilar 
parts,  v/ithin  proper  diftance.  Hence  arofe  firmer  combinations, 
and  confequently  greater  openings  between  fuch  mafles.  Farther, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  all  fimilar  particles  ftruggled  to  come 
into  contad  with  each  other,  fo,  at  the  fame  time,  they  deferted, 
and  repelled,  and  exprefted  all  diflimilar  and  contending  particles ; 
confequently  mafles  of  difterently-natured  particles  feceded  and  fled 
from  each  other,  every  party  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  tending 
to  form  and  flick  clofe  to  its  like :  betwixt  fuch  different  fubftance^ 
therefore,  attraded  here  and  there  repelled,  fome  chink  or  in¬ 
terval  muft  needs  happen.  Thefe  caufes  then,  the  defertion 
of  moifture,  the  union  of  fimilar  and  the  mutual  repulfe  of  dlfi- 
milar  particles,  muft  all  have  contributed  to  form  the  mafles  of  our 
terraqueous  globe  into  fuch  feparate  portions  as  we  now  find  them 
in  ;  for  that  indeed  it  was  not  poftible  for  bodies  to  grow  hard  and 
dry,  unite  and  contrad,  without  leaving  fome  chafms  and  flffures 
between  them.  What  enfued  upon  the  hardening  of  particular 
and  fmallcr  mafles  enfued  alfo  in  the  larger  portions  of  the  whole 
earth,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fpiids  united  at  any  one  eftbri, 
y/hether  2. grain,  Tiftratumy  a  county,  or  a  region Borlase’s  iSa{^ 
iiijiory  of  OorinKally  p.  144. 
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the  earth  during  the  deluge  to  defcend  through 
into  the  Abyls  j  and  Tuch  as  ferved  for  this  put’- 
poiC  diiectcdj  in  xome  naeafuiej  or  were  the  caute 
of  the  diredion  of,  the  courles  of  the  Vallies, 
Dales  and  Combs ;  but  they  neither  did  nor 
could  have  formed  them  for  the  reafons  above 
given :  befides,  th^,le  Cracks  are  fcldom  above 
eight  or  ten  feet  broad  (and  generally  much  lefs) 
and  feveral  vailies  are  as  many  miles  in  breadth, 
^nd  exceed  them  as  much  in  length  as^they  do 
in  breadth ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
Cracks  and  Veins  of  ore  in  many  places  run  di- 
redly  acrofs  the  vallies,  and  yet  the  vallies  con¬ 
tinue  on  in  their  ufual  courfes  ;  which  plainly 
fliews  that  they  were  neither  formed,  nor  even 
altered,  by  thele  cracks.  But,  in  Ihort,  the  fea- 
fliore  itieli  (rroni  whence  tlie  above  hypothelis  is 
brought)  affords  a  manirdl:  diderence  between  the 
Cracks  made  l  y  Ihrniking  and  the  regularly-in- 
crealing  Channels  of  Combs,  Dales,  and  Vallies  ; 
for  upon  the  fea-fliore  or  the  banks  of  a  large  river, 
efpecially  where  there  is  any  quantity  or  depth  of 
mud  and  oaze,  the  chinks  caufed  by  the  adtion 
of  the  Sun-beams  and  Vv^ind  are  nearly  through¬ 
out  of  the  fame  iize,  meet  and  interfedl  each 
other  at  almoft  all  angles,  chiefly  at  right,  and 
fo  divide  the  parcels  of  ground  or  mud  betw-een 
into  fquares,  pentagons,  or  fome  fuch  figure,  but 
never,  or  fcarcely  ever,  into  long  ridges  like  the 
chains  of  mountains.  And  what  is  farther  ob- 
fervable  in  the  fame  place,  the  Channels  or  Gul¬ 
lies  tore  in  the  mud  by  the  retreat  of  the  fea- 
water  in  ebbing,  or  by  the  dcfcent  of  land-floods, 
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do  really  leave  the  interjacent  land  in  prominent 
ridges  juft  like  thofe  of  Mountains  j  and  thofe 
gullies  or  little  furrows  gradually  increafe  in 
length,  breadth,  and  depth,  as  they  unite  and  fall 
in  with  each  other,  juft  in  the  lame  manner  7s 
Gills,  Dales  and  Vallies  do;  whLh  manifeitiy 
fhews,  that  both  kinds  were  formed  by  currents 
of  defeending  water. 

6.  Since  there  are  Mountains  and  Hills, 
Combs,  Dales,  and  Vallies  upon  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  thefe  were  caufed  by  the 

retreat  of  Water  from  the  furface,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  Deluge  that  formed  them  was  univerfal : 
and  I  have  already  proved  that  there  never  was 
but  one  univerfal  Flood,  which  was  that  recorded 
by  Mofes. 

7.  Since  Gills,  Dales,  and  Vallies  fall  away 
from  the  Mountain-tops,  and  tend  in  their  courfes 
down  towards  the  neighbouring  feas,  and  are 
united  to  the  flielving  Bed  of  the  Ocean,  nay, 
fince  fome  of  the  chains  of  Mountains  are  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  fea,  and  appear  again  on  the  op- 
pofite  land ;  or,  what  is  more,  fince  there  are 
Mountains  and  Hills,  Dales  and  \  allies,  even  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  fea,  it  is  evident,  that  the  water 
that  formed  them  defeended  not  only  down  to¬ 
wards  the  fea^  but  even  beyond  it,  into  fome  great 
Cavity  in  the  infide  of  the  earth  ;  for  had  it  reached 
no  farther  than  the  prefent  furface,  or  even  any 
conliderable  way  into  the  bed  of  the  Ocean,  its 

T  4  waves 

Kircher’s  Mundus  Siihterrafteus,  p.  6q,  96,  Sec.  Marsilli 
de  la  Mer^  p.  Boylk’s  FbUofophical  If  orks^  Vol,  ilh 

p.  2,  3. 
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waves  much  have  been  reverberated  or  returned 
upon  themfelves,  and  fo  would  foon  have  loft  all 
their  force  :  but  fince  this  force  continued,  and  cut 
and  tore  the  earth  under  the  fea  to  unfathomable 
depths,  we  may  juftly  fuppofe  that  the  water  de- 
fcended  tar  beyond,  entered  into,  and  filled  up 
a  large  Concavity  within  the  earth,  and  fo  confti-. 
tuted  what  Mojes  calls  the  Abyss. 

8.  Since  the  Water  that  fcooped  out  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  Combs,  _  Dales,  and  Vallies  defcended 
into  the  Abyfs,  it  muft  of  courfe  have  carried 
with  it  all  that  quantity  of  the  earth  which  it  tore 
away  for  making  thefe  hollows  j  and  as  it  de¬ 
fcended  from  every  part  of  the  earth’s  furface 
down  towards  the  center,  it  would  at  laft  repofit 
and  fettle  the  whole  there,  in  form  of  a  central  or 
mjier  globe  or  nucleus  of  terreftrial  matter,  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  the  water  of  the  Abyfs.  To 
which,  or  to  a  fimilar  kind  of  nucleus,  moveable 
in  a  fluid  rnedium.  Dr.  Halley  aferibes  the  Caufe 
of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,’'  and  to 
which  not  only  this,  but  many  other  and  far 
greater  effeds,  both  in  and  on  the  earth,  are  to 
be  attributed.  And, 

9.  When  we  confider  the  great  length,  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  larger  Vallies  upon  the  earth, 
the  multitude  of  the  lefler,  together  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  Combs  and  Dales  that  lead  into  them—' 
the  Height  of  the  Mountains  and  inland  Emi¬ 
nences  above  the  lowland,  their  diftance  from  the 
Sea,  or  rather,  from  the  correfponding  Chain  of 
Mountains  on  the  oppofitc  Continent — the  vaft 

Bed 
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Bed  of  the  Ocean,  the  cavities  of  all  the  Lakes, 
Rivers,  &c.  I  fay,  when  we  confider  all  this,  and 
refleit,  that  all  thefe  Hollows  were  once  filled 
up  with  the  folid  flrata  or  fiibflance  of  the  earth, 
from  the  top  of  one  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  op- 
pofite,  and  from  that  to  the  next  beyond,  and  fo 
on  quite  round  the  globe,  (which  therefore,  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  Deluge,  before  the  waters  be¬ 
gan  to  retire,  was  entirely  fpherical,  and  without 
any  inequalities,  or  the  leaft  rifing  and  falling,  of 
hill  or  dale,  fee  p.  85,  ©’c.);  and  that  all  this 
fubflance  was  fcooped  or  hollowed  out  and  carried 
down  into  the  Abyfs,  we  may  fuppofe  the  central 
nucleus  to  be  of  fome  confiderable  bulk  or  fize. 

But  the  Agent  that  did  all  this,  the  Water 
that  thus  tore  and  fwept  away  the  folid  rocks, 
and  left  fuch  deep  and  wide  marks  of  its  power, 
mull  be  great  in  quantity  beyond  conception,  far 
exceeding  what  might  be  fufficient  barely  to  fill 
all  thefe  Hollows,  for  it  mull  have  palled  over 
and  through  the  folid  rocks,  where  thefe  Hol¬ 
lows  are,  many  times,  before  it  could  have  made 
fuch  gradually-worn  channels,  and  have  opened 
fuch  extenfive  breaches ;  and  therefore  be  far  fu- 
perior  in  quantity  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  Ocean 
itfelf,  and  all  the  water  that  fills  every  other  Ca¬ 
vity  upon  the  earth ;  for  all  thefe  Cavities  were 
made  by  the  repeated  dSltons  of  this  defcending 
Flood.  And  fince  the  Tendency  of  thefe  Hol¬ 
lows  and  Channels  plainly  lliews,  that  the  Water 
that  harrowed  them  defcended  down  towards  the 
Ocean  or  the  feveral  Seas  upon  the  earth,  and 
fince  tfie  water  in  them  is  not  fufficient  in  quan¬ 
tity 
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be  (fi-cm' 

a  confideration  alone  of  the  quantity  of  Water 

or  AK  a  large  Refervoir 

01  an  Abyls  of  Water  beneath  the  earth;  which 

during  thefe  Tranfadions.  muft  have  been  ele’ 
vateo  far  above  all  the  higheft  Mountains  or  Emi¬ 
nences  upon  the  whole  furlace  of  the  earth  •  and 

r  1  I  f^eluge  at  that  time  univerfal,  and 
caufed  not  barely  by  an  effufion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Ocean,  but  principally  by  thofe  of  the  yhhyfs 
according  to  the  defcription  given  by  Mofes.  * 
II.  Another  general  argument  (includinP-. 
like  the  former,  feveral  particular  ones,  and  de- 
duced  alfq  from  the  circumftances  of  things  upon 
the  furface  of  the  earth)  in  proof  of  an  univerfal 
tlood,  may  be  drawn  from  the  confideration  of  the 
nature,  fortn,  and  fituation  of  feveral  bodies  or  fub~ 

Jiances  that  at  prefeiit  lie  ioofe  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  For,  '' 

I.  It  is  ^common  to  obferve  upon  the  Tides, 
pnci  even  the  fummits,  of  the  higheft  Hills’ 
Mountains,  and  inland  Eminences  (efpecially  fuch 
as  conlill  of  lolid  fcrata  or  hard  rock  within,  and 
Have  long  flats  or  any  level  ground  at  their  tops) 

^  number  of  Stones,  of  v'arious  forts 

and  fizes,^  but  generally  of  one  or  7jearly  the  fame 
Jorra ;  being  either  perfedly  fpherical  or  oval,  or 
orne  vvay  01  othei  tending  to  a  round  figure : 
their  lurfaces  or  outfides  being  quite  fmooth, 
without  any  projedions  or  angles. 

I  HAVE  obforved  multitudes  of  fuch  Hones,  of 
all  fizes  from  fome  that  were  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  ciicumfeience  to  others  that  were  but  two  or 

three 
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three  inches  in  circuit — lying  upon  the  tops  and 
fades  oflome  of  the  highefi;  hills  and  eminences  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  particularly  upon  the  long 
chain  of  Mountains  that  run  through  the  middle 
of  South  M^ales,  and  upon  the  high  lands  in  the 
northern  parts  of  hVorceJlerJhire,  War’wtckfif  e, 
Shropftre,  and  Stef^ordfoire :  and  thofe  laige 
ftones  that  lie  upon  the  naeflern  fide  of  Shotover 
hill,  near  Oxford,  and  which,  on  account  of  their 
Roundnefs,  are  called  by  Dr.  Plot,  Lapides 
'Tefiicularesp  are  of  this  fort.  So  alfo  upon  Marl¬ 
borough  Downs,  in  Wiltfire,  are  an  inconceivable 
number  of  large  ftones,  which,  from  their  fliape 
and  fttuation,  are  called  the  Grey-W fathers,  as 
refembling  a  flock  of  Iheep  lying  down  ;  and 
many  of  thefe,  efpecially  fuch  as  lie  at  a  diftance 
from  the  center  or  middle  of  thefe  ftones,  are 
quite  round  and  fmooth,  though  vaftly  large. 

Mr.  Hutchinfon  fays,  that  he  obferved,  “  many 
fuch  round  fmooth  ftones,  of  various  fizes,  from 
the  bignefs  of  a  melon  to  an  hundred  weight,  ly¬ 
ing,  not  only  upon  the  fades,  but  upon  the  tops 
and  lidges  of  the  high  hills  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land,  particularly  in  Arkendale,  and  in  many  other 
places ;  and  alfo  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Devonfnre, 
upon  Dartmoor Dr.  Lifter,  in  Phil,  franf 
N°  164,  remarks,  “  That  all  the  high  mountains 
and  Woolds  in  the  North  of  England  are  covered, 
more  or  lefs,  with  a  quantity  of  Sat^d,  mixt  with 
white  pebbles  of  a  greater  fize.” 

Langius 

^  Naf.  Hifi.  of  OxforJJhire,  p.  I  29, 

z  yol.  Xil,  of  his  Works,  p.  294. 
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Langius  in  his  Preface  to  his  Uiftoria  Lapidum 
Jiguratorum  Helvett^e,  &c.  or,  Hiftory  of  the  figured 

Stones  in  Switzerland,  {{zvt,  the  followL  nSion 
(but  leaves  it  undecided)  j  »  Alfo  it  has  often  been 
inquired,  Whether  the  fnooth  round  Jiones  and 
flints  that  are  now  found  upon  the  tops  of  the 
higheft  mountains,  even  of  the  Alps,  where  no 
river  can  poffibly  pafs,  were  thus  fmooth  and 
round  by  nature,  or  whether  they  were  at  firft 
and  originally  rough  and  unequal,  and  then  after¬ 
wards  fmoothed  and  rounded  by  currents  of  water 
during  the  Deluge,  and  carried  to  the  higheft 
mountains  ?'*” 

I3r,  Palthafai  Ihhrhart,  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  his  Journey  from  Memingen  over  the  Ty- 
roknfian  Alps  (fee  Phil,  franf.  for  1740) 

makes 


^  Ctetemm  de  ^Uicihus  fulrotimdis  ^  lae^vihuSy  Scc.  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark  here,  with  Dr.  JVoodnjuard,  (fee  his  Cat.  of  Er^g^ 
Itjh  FoJflsj  p.  83.)  “  That  the  Danijh,  German, other  writers  of 
Foflils  do  not  retrain  the  name  Siiix,  to  what  we  in  England  cdll 
Flint,  but  upply  that  name  to  very  various  bodies and  alfo  that 
the  Romans^  (as  the  Dodor  proves  at  large,  p.  22.)  did  the  fame; 
nnderftanding  by  it  any  very  nard  Stone  that  would  lirike  lire,  as 
indeed  moil  hard  Stones  will.  I  mention  this,  becaufe  the  bodies 
which  we  in  England  edXl  Flints  are  fometimes  found,  and  were  fo 
formed,  naturally  of  a  round Jha-pe ;  and  it  might  be  objeded  to  the 
above  quotation  that  the  Flints  therein  fpoken  of  might  have  been 
naturally  of  around  form,  and  fo  not  have  been  worn  by  any  agi¬ 
tation  in  water.  But^  firll,  I  would  obferve  that  round  flints  are 
^acryfenv  in  comparifon  of  the  number  of  others  that  are  found  in 
all  kinds  of  fhapes ;  and  Langius  himfelf,  in  the  defcription  he 
afterwards  gives  of  a  Flint,  or  rather  of  the  body  he  applies  th^ 
the  word  $ilix  to  (p.  13.),  does  not  mention  it  as  being  jiaturally, 
or  even  accidentally,  of  a  round  form ;  and  whatever  he  under- 
llands  by  the  word  ^Ulx,  it  is  certain  that  the  bodies  he  fpe2,k^of 
in  the  above  quotation  carried  in  themfelves  evident  marks  of  Ijja- 
ving  been  ^orn,  ground  donxn,  and  even  rounded,  by  other- 

wife  he  would  never  have  thought  of  putting  the  above  quellion. 
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makes  the  following  obfervations,  “  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  Memingen^  which  are  higher  than  tire 
middle  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  thefe  parts,^ 
have  upon  their  very  fummits  vail  quantities  of 
Stones  about  three  or  four  inches  in  circumference, 
that  have  been  plainly  ‘worn  round-,  and  jull  after 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  that  are  thus  formed 
by  the  flream  and  attrition  of  rivers.  But  it  is 
manifellly  evident  that  this  immenfely  large  heap 
of  Stones,  which  lie,  as  it  were,  in  a  feparate  and 
detached  manner  upon  thefe  mountains,  where 
no  river  flows,  could  never  have  been  formed  by 
currents'  of  this  kind.  Another  remarkable  cir- 
cumllance  is,  that  thefe  Stones  are  found  to  in- 
creafe  in  bulk  or  diameter  from  Memingen  towards 
the  Alps,  fo  as  at  lafl  to  equal  malTes  or  trunks 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  but  from  Memingen  to¬ 
wards  the  oppofite  country  and  more  remote  from 
the  Alps  they  proportionably  decreafe  lefs  and 
lefs,  fo  as  at  lall  to  be  reduced  to  a  fpecies  of  grofs 
fand.  This  remarkable  phoenomenon,  which  may 
ferve  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  earth,  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  following  obfervations  and 
refledions.  I  have  obferved  among  the  Dyro- 
lenfian  Alps  whole  and  entire  fummits  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  that  have  in  one  continued  rock  the  very  fame 
kind  of  Hone  with  that  which  is  now  found  in 

t 


feparate  and  worn  parts,  and  placed  at  a  dillance 
in  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube. 
There  are  alfo  juft  as  great  a  variety  of  thefe  worn 
ftones  as  there  are  ot  Rocks  in  the  Alps.  The 
caufe  which  broke  the  Alpine  rocks,  and  covered 
all  this  part  of  Germany  with  fragments  torn  from 

thence 
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thence  (and  which  were  afterwards  rounded  by 
the  mutual  attrition  between  themfelves  and  the 
waves),  could  be  no  other  than  the  great  delu^-e.  — > 
The  iragments  of  ftone  which  were  torn  from  the 
fhattered  Alps  (which  were  as  high  again  as  they 
are  at  present  before  the  deluge)  the  farther  they 
were  carried  and  the  more  they  were  rolled,  the 
more  were  they  worn  and  leffened.  Hence  the 
places  the  neareft  the  Alps  were  covered  with  the 
largeft  fragments,  thofe  that  were  more  remote 
with  the  Imallcfl.  The  exadt  agreement  between 
the  mofl  bioken  pieces  ot  theie  flones,  and  the 
larger  and  entire  rocks  in  the  Alps.,  demonftrate  to 
the  eye  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  and 
that  the  former  are  no  other  than  the  difperfed 
ruins  of  the  latter.” 

Swedenborg  in  his  Mifcellanea  Obfervata,  See. 
p.  II,  fpeaks  of  Mountains  in  Sweden,  “  la- 
pides  habent  admodinn  tritos,  &  quafi  politos,  & 
rnixtos  cum  arenis  j  i.  e.  which  have  fones  upon 
them  that  are  much  worn,  and  as  it  were  poUfoed, 
mixed  with  Sand."  Bifhop  Pontoppidan  in  his 
Hijiory  of  Norway ,  p.  56,  fpeaking  of  the  effeds 
or  confequences  of  the  Deluge,  writes  thus, 

“  This  [z.  the  Deluge]  is  likewife  the  origin  of 
mofl  of  thofe  Pebbles,  W'fiich  are  found  fcattered  in 
all  parts  of’  the  globe." 

And  indeed,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
from  the  inftances  I  have  brought,  that,  if  all 
parts  of  the  globe  were  examined  by  proper  and 
judicious  perfons,  fome  fuch  round  or  j'mooth  Stones 
as  the  above  mentioned,  lying  at  greater  or  lefs 

diflances. 
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diftances,  in  greater  or  fmaller  numbers,  would 
be  found  upon  them. 

The  Point  therefore  to  be  decided  is.  How 
came  thefe  Stones  to  be  of  this  round  frape  ? —  W ere 
they  originally  thus  t  —  Oe,  formed fo  afterwards 
' —  And  by  what  ?neans  ? 

That  thefe  ftones  were  not  originally  and  at 
fil'd  of  their  prefent  figure,  is  evident  from  many 
particulars ;  as, 

1.  From  fome  of  them  having  on  their  out- 
fides  the  bales  of  hexagonal  fhoots  of  fpar  and 
chrvftai,  which  are  now  of  a  round  or  circular 
form  at  their  tops,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that 
thefe  naturally  terminate  or  end  in  diarp  pointed 
angles,  wherever  there  is  room  or  (pace  for  them 
to  fhoot,  and  fuch  there  mud  have  been  here, 
if  thefe  dones  had  always  been  of  the  fame  fhape 
and  fize :  fo  that  as  thefe  flioots  of  fpar  were  once 
longer,  and  alfo  pointed  at  top,  and  being  now- 
round  or  hemifpherical,  it  is  manifed,  that  they 
have  been,  worn  and  ground  do'wn  to  this  form 
by  fome  regular  attrition. 

2.  From  feveral  of  thefe  Stones  having  now, 
lying  immerfed  in  them  and  united  with  their 
fubdance,  the  fhells,  teeth,  and  bones  of  various 
animals,  pieces  of  wood,  coral,  &c.  all  of  which 
bodies  are  naturally  of  fome  determinate  figure, 
and  greatly  differing  from  each  other,  and  yet ' 
fuch  parts  of  thefe  fhells,  bones,  corals,  &c.  as 
appear  on  the  outfides  of  thefe  Stones  lhali  be 
round  or  circular  or  anlwerable  to  the  outward 
fhape  of  the  done  j  and  yet  the  parts  which  lie 
immerfed  within  the  done  fliail  be  of  the  true, 

ufuaJ, 
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ufual,  and  natural  form  of  thefe  bodies ;  nay^ 
when  the  done  is  broken,  there  fliall  frequently 
be  found  in  the  infide  the  fame  fpecies  of  Ihells, 
corals,  &c.  quite  whole  and  entire,  as  thofe  on 
the  outfide,  which  are  now  fliaped  to  the  figure 
of  the  done  ;  and  therefore  thefe  on  the  outfide 
were  formerly  of  the  fame  fhape  as  thofe  in  the 
infide;  and  of  courfe  both  Shells,  Corals  and 
Stone  mud  have  been  rounded  or  brought  to  this 
unnatural,  Ipherical,  figure  by  fome  external  force 
or  agency. 

The  fame  is  manifed  from  the  Contrad  be¬ 
tween  the  manner  in  which  the  conjiituent  parts 
of  thefe  Stones  origmally  fettled  and  thdv  prefent 
outward form  ;  it  being  evident  to  fight,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  larger  ones,  and  efjjecially  in  fuch 
as  are  of  a  fiffile  nature,  that  they  fettled  in  a  flat 
regular  manner,  or  in  lines,  layer  upon  layer,  each 
of  equal  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  in  all  its 
parts ;  which  could  not  podibly  form  a  body  of  a 
ipherical  fhape ;  but  as  thefe  are  now  of  an  or¬ 
bicular  form,  they  mud  have  been  reduced  and 
rounded  by  fome  outward  force.  But 

4.  Where  thefe  Stones  occur,  the  far  greater 
number  of  them  are  generally  of  the  fame  kind, 
contain  the  fame  fpecies  of  fhells,  corals,  &c.  and 
apparently  fettled  in  drata  of  the  fame  fize  and 
order,  as  the  Stone  or  Rocks  in  the  adjacent 
Mountains ;  and  fo  ad'ord  an  undeniable  proof 
that  they  are  only  fragments  or  pieces  torn  off  from 
the  adjoining  mountains ;  and  therefore  were  not 
originally  of  the  fame  iize  and  form  as  they  are 

now } 
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now ;  but  have  been,  fince  their  reparation,  much 
leflened  and  worn  into  a  round  figure. 

And  their fhape  and fmoothnefs  manifeftly  fhew, 
that  they  obtained  their  form  in,  and  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of,  a  nioet  Fluid,  fuch  as  Water ;  for  had  they 
been  fubjedted  to  the  adion  of  a  dry  Fluid,  fuch 
as  the  Air,  in  a  violent  wind  or  tempeft,  &c.  it 
could  not  be  but  that  they  would  have  been  of  the 
moft  irregular  forms,  and  their  outfides  jagged  and 
pointed  with  angles  or  embofled  with  protube¬ 
rances  in  every  diredion ;  but  lince  they  are  fo 
regularly  rounded  and  their  furfaces  fo  extremely 
fmooth,  theymuft  have  procured  their  fhapes  from 
being  agitated  in  and  by  a  moift  Fluid,  fuch  as 
could  penetrate  and  mollify  their  outward  partSj 
and  fo  permit  them  to  be  worn  away,  granule 
after  granule,  or  by  a  gradual  attrition. 

And  when  we  confider  the  great  fize  and 
weight  of  fome  of  thefe  Stones,  their  immenfe 
number,  and  the  vaft  extent  of  ground  that  in 
fome  places  they  are  fpread  over,  (nay  that  there  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  in  fome  meafure 
fcattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth)  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded,  that  there  is  no  moift  Fluids 
in  or  upon  the  earth,  .in  a  quantity  fufficient  for 
effeding  this,  but  Water ;  which  therefore  muft 
have  been  the  Medium  in  which,  and  the  Agent 

by  which,  this  wonderful  phenomenon  was 
tranladed. 

As  is  moreover  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  Stones  lie.  Thofe  that  are  upon  the 
long  tops  and  flats  of  Mountains,  or  upqn  high 
level  ground,  are  fituated  for  the  mofi:  part  at  a  little 

hi  diftance 
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diftance  from  each  other,  or  lie  in  a  feparate  de¬ 
tached  form  [not  heaped  together  or  in  trains] ; 
for  as  upon  fuch  even  land  there  could  be  no 
inclination  in  the  ground  to  determine  them  to  one 
place  more  than  another,  and  as  the  currents  of 
water,  that  formed  the  Combs  that  defcend  on 
all  fides  of  fuch  high  land,  fet  different  ways,  fo 
thefe  Stones,  that  were  fliuffled  and  rolled  about 
upon  the  top,  would  be  left  in  the  moff  irregular, 
loofe,  detached  or  draggling  manner  poffible  j  and 
accordingly  we  fo  find  them. 

But  thofe  that  are  upon  the  fides  of  hills,  ef- 
pecially  fuch  as  are  fomewhat  deep,  and  particular¬ 
ly  at  fome  confiderable  diftance  from  the  top,  lie 
thick  and  clofe,  and  heaped  upon  one  another  : 
thofe  that  are  in  the  Combs,  Dales,  and  Vallies 
(that  fall  off  from  the  Mountains)  lie  ftill  thicker 
and  clofer,  and  chiefly  in  the  bottoms  of  fuch  cavi¬ 
ties,  there  being  few  or  none  upon  their  fteep 
fides ;  and  alfo  tend  in  a  train  from  the  tops  of 
thefe  Cavities,  and  gradually  increafe  in  number 
and  quantity,  as  the  gills,  dales,  and  vallies  open 
and  enlarge  by  receiving  other  gills,  dales,  and 
vallies  into  them  ;  in  which  lateral  gills  and  dales 
are  alfo  a  few,  the  greater  part  having  been  car¬ 
ried  down  into  the  large  vallies,  where  they  lie  in 
inconceivable  numbers  j  and  particularly  in  the 
curving  parts  of  the  vallies,  juft  before  their  turn¬ 
ings  ;  or  where  any  rock,  that  withftood  the  force 
of  the  Flood,  or  large  fragment  of  a  rock,  that 
the  waters  could  carry  no  farther,  ftands  in  the 
middle  or  any  part  of  a  valley,  there  thefe  round 

Stones 
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Stones  are  found  in  ftill  greater  plenty  for  the 
depth  of  many  feet  under  the  ground. 

And  what  is  farther  remarkable  (and  yet  a 
general  rule  in  this  cafe)  is  this,  that  fuch  Stones 
of  the  above  kind  as  lie  near  the  beginnings  of  the 
Combs  are  lead  worn,  thofe  that  lie  farther  down 
in  the  dales  more  worn,  thofe  that  lie  in  the  val- 
lies  and  in  the  low  flat  countries  mod  of  all  worn 
and  perfeftly  rounded,  as  having  been  carried 
farthed,  and  agitated  mod.  —  So  that  all  of  them 
manifeflly  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
not  only  formed  or  rounded  by  water,  but  alfo  of 
having  been  placed  jud  in  fuch  manner,  as  water 
alone,  retreating  from  the  mountain-tops  down 
thro’  the  vallies,  would  naturally  difpofe  them’. 

U  2  Many 

^  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  among  the  Stones,  that  were  thus 
apparently  worn  round  by  accident,  fome  that  were  always  or 
naturally  of  a  round  fhape ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  the 
reader  how  to  diftinguifn  between  the  one  and  the  other  ;  and  alfo 
to  fiiew  how  far  even  thefe  lafl  are  ferviceable  in  proving  the  point 
in  debate.  The  Stones  that  are  naturally  of  a  round  lhape,  and 
which  are  commonly  called  Nodules,  have  generally  an  outward 
coat  or  crud,  differing  from  the  internal  part  of  the  body,  either 
in  fubflance,  colour,  orhardnefs;  or  elfe  conM  of  feveral  coats; 
and  are  ufually  very  hard :  thofe  that  are  of  the  fame  fubftance 
throughout  (as  flinty,  alabafler  nodules,  &c.  commonly  are  )  when 
broken,  fplit  or  fall  apart  in  all  kinds  of  directions  ;  thofe  that 
confill;  of  feveral  coats  of  different  matter  open  or  feparate  in 
pieces, ^  that  are  convex  on  the  outfide  and  concave  in  the  infide 
according  to  the  feveral  coats.  On  the  contrary.  Stones  that  are 
worn  to  aroundnefs,  which  was  not  natural  to  them,  fudi  as  Peb* 
hies  found  upon  the  fea  fhore,  and  thofe  that  are  now  found  upon 
the  highefl  mountains,  have  never  any  coat  or  iiiveflient  cruft, 
break  regularly,  or  according  to  the  grain  of  the  Hone,  and  fre« 
quently  into  a  number  of  thin  fiat  plates,  like  the  ftone  that  lies- in 
ft  rata  in  the  adjoining  hills ;  and  are  generally  either  foft  or  hard, 
according  to  fucn  ftone  ;  and  carry  in  themfelves  evident  marks 
^or  which  J  have  already  recited  at  large  the  particulansj  that  they 

are 
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Many  other  circumftances  there  are  (which 
will  readily  be  perceived  by  an  obferver,  though 
they  are  not  fo  eafily  to  be  defcribed  to  a  reader) 
depending  either  upon  the  nature  of  thefe  Stones, 
the  conftitution  of  theflratain  the  adjoining  land, 
or  the  lituation  of  the  ground,  &c.  that  afford 

ocular 

arc  pieces  ox  fragments  of  the  adjacents  rocks,  nxorn  round  by  being 
rubbed  againft  one  another  in  fuch  a  fluid  as  Water.  And  even  the 
Nodules  themfelves,  that  are  fometirnes  found  among  the  Pebbles, 
exhibit  manifefl  proofs  of  having  been  broken  out  of  regular  ftrata, 
carried  from  their  natural  and  original  place,  and  of  having  en¬ 
dured  the  outward  force  or  adlion  of  Water.  For,  firfl,  in  fuch 
places  where  we  find  Nodules  of  flint,  cryflal,  alabafler,  ^c.  lying, 
loofe  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  is  common  to  find  the  very 
fame  kind  of  Nodules  immerfed  in  their  natural  beds  in  the  Urata 
of  the  rocks  adjoining,  and  very  diftina  and  eafily  feparable  frona 
the  fubllance  of  the  rock  (which  is  another  mark  by  which  No¬ 
dules  may  be  know’n  from  rounded  pieces  of  the  rock)  :  it  is 
therefore  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  Nodules,  that  are  now 
loofe  and  detached  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  formerly  lay 
in,  and  were  beaten  out  of,  the  adjacent  rocks,  by  the  fame  means 
or  by  the  fame  flood  of  water,  that  parts  of  the  rocks  themfelves 
were  broken  off  and  worn  round  ;  among  which  thefe  Nodules 
now  lie.  This  alfo  is  evident  from  a  circumflance  attending  many 
of  them,  viz.  that  their  outward  coats  have  apparently  been  much 
rubbed  and  worn,  efpecially  in  the  more  prominent  parts,  and  in 
fome  of  them  quite  worn  off.  I  have  obferved  too  that  feveral 
of  them  have  had  parts  or  pieces  of  the  rock,  from  whence  they 
were  originally  torn,  affixed  to  their  outfides,  which,  though  at 
iirfl:  certainly  of  no  determinate  fhape,  have  been,  fince  their  repa¬ 
ration,  regularly  rounded  to  the  fliape  of  the  Nodules :  nay,  I 
have  obferved  large  Maffes  of  the  rock,  containing  feveral  Nodules 
in  them,  thus  worn  and  rounded  ;  which  manifeflly  fliews,  that 
even  thefe  Nodules  are  Fragments,  or  at  leafl  were  beaten  out  of 
the  rock.  Then,  laflly.  Nodules,  being  found  lying  together 
with,  and  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as,  the  mountain-pebbles  and 
other  worn  fragments  of  ftone,  undeniably  proves  that  they  were 
pofited  upon  the  places  and  in  the  manner  they  are  now  found  by 
the  fame  means  that  the  inland-pebbles  were,  and  though  they 
do  not  fhew  fuch  ftrong  and  clear  figns  of  having  endured  the  force 
or  adlion  of  water  as  the  pebbles  (chiefly  on  account  of  their  fu- 
oerior  hardnefs  and  original  roundnefs)  yet  they  exhibit  Uifhcienc 
marks,  as  I  have  defcribed  above,  of  having  been  fubject  to  its 

force. 
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ocular  demonftratlons,  that  thefe  round  Stones 
are  only  Fragments,  which  were  beaten  oft  Irom 
the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  worn  into  their  pre- 
fent  figures,  by  the  agitation  of  Water ;  which 
fluid  niuft  therefore  once  have  filled  all  the  deep 
vallies,  and  have  covered  all  the  high  hills  and 
mountains  where  thele  Stones  aie  now  found. 

But  befides  this  larger  fort  of  round  or  Bowler 
Stones,  (as  they  are  called  in  fome  parts  of  Eng- 
land,  their  very  form  indicating  to  the  rnoft  fu- 
perficial  obferver  that  they  have  been  rolled  or 
bowled  there  is  another  kind  of  a  lefs  fize, 

from  fome  that  are  two  or  three  inches  in  circuit 
to  others  that  are  as  fmall  as  peafe,  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Gravel.  This  confiits 
of  a  variety  of  fubftances,  not  only  of  hard  round 
and  fmoothed  Stones  of  different  kinds,  but  of 
oarts  of  Bones,  pieces  of  Shells,  Coral,  &c.  that 
iiave  been  alfo  rounded  or  worn  fo  as  evidently 
to  demonftrate  that  the  whole  has  been  in  agita¬ 
tion,  and  that  fuch  a  fluid  as  Water  was  the 
Agent. 

Which  is  farther  apparent  from  the  manner 
in  which,  and  the  places  on  which,  Gravel  Wt?.. 
It  being  always  pofited  in  a  loofe  irregular  form, 
not  in  a  clofe  compadf  ftate,  or  in  uniform  ftrata 
of  equal  thicknefs  in  all  parts,  as  the  regular  beds 

U  3  of 

k  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
England  the  inhabitants  very  improperly  call  any  fmall,  loofe,  rub¬ 
ble  hones,  though  they  are  flat,  pointed  with  angles,  or  of  all 
fhapes,  provided  they  lie  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  by  the 
name  of  Graa)el  \  but  uni efs  they  are  anfwerable  to  the  above  dc- 
feription,  and  apparently  worn,  or  a  great  part  of  them  worn  and 
rounded,  they  ought  not  properly  to  be,  neither  indeed  are  they 
generally  and  commonly,  fo  called. 
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of  ftone,  &c.  arc  j  no,  this  is  thrown  or  pitched, 
as  it  V.  ere,  in  ftreaks  or  unequal  feams,  and  in  all 
direftions,  generally  in  an  oblique,  fometimes  in 
a  wave-like  form,  juft  in  luch  manner  as  the  un¬ 
dulating  motion  of  departing  Water  would  natu¬ 
rally  caftit.  Befides,  it  is  ufually  found  free  and 
void  of  all  lighter,  earthly,  ochreous,  clayey,  or 
fuch  like  matter,  which,  being  foluble  in  water, 
would,  when  once  aflumed  up  therein,  be  con¬ 
tained  longer  and  carried  farther  than  (and  fo 
feldom  lubfide  together  with)  the  heavier  and 
harder  parts  of  Gravel  j  which  therefore  would  be 
left  clear  and  divefted  of  all  fuch  lighter  matter  j 
and  indeed  at  prefent  it  appears  to  the  eye  to  have 
been  wafhed  and  cleanfed  by  Water.  Then  too 
Gravel  is  commonly  found  over  unmoved  and 
horizontal  beds  of  ftone,  chalk,  &c.  and  being 
of  a  nature  different  from  thefe,  and  lying  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  in  which  the  ftrata 
of  the  earth  originally  fettled,  it  is  manifeft  that 
This  has  been  moved,  agitated,  and  brought  from 
other  places.  And  fince  great  part  of  this  mixt 
fubftance.  Gravel.,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with, 
and  conlifts  of  the  fame  kind  of  fhells,  corals,  &c. 
as  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  higher  lands  or 
in  the  grounds  above,  it  is  an  evident  proof  that 
it  W'as  brought  from  thefe  lands. 

And  when  we  confider  the  places  where  Gra¬ 
vel  is  commonly  found,  viz.  either  upon  extenfive 
flats  juft  under  mountains  or  higher  ground,  or  in 
the  bottoms  of  large  vallies,  or  elfe  fpread  over 
low-land  gently-declining  countries,  but  feldoni 
or  never  (or  but  in  very  fmall  quantity)  upon  the 

fops 
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tops  or  even  fides  of  (liarp-pointed  and  fteep 
mountains,  it  affords  an  additional  and  undeniabie 
evidence,  that  it  was  brought  from  the  upper- 
lands  j  and  being  difpofed  or  pofited  juft  in  inch 
manner  and  juft  upon  thole  places  where  water, 
retreating  from  the  higher  grounds,  would  natu¬ 
rally  throw  or  leave  it,  it  evidently  fliews,  that 
Water  was  not  only  the  Caufe  of  the  form  or 
roimdnefso^  the  various  of  Gravel,  but  of  the 

Difpoftm  or  Settlement  of  the  %vhole. 

Such  is  the  form  and  fituation  of  Gravel  in 
E77"land-,  and  no  doubt  is  to  be  made  but  that  it 
'  is  the  lame  or  fimilar  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
where  it  is  found;  and  fince  there  is  fcarce  a 
country  over  the  whole  globe  but  what  has  it, 
more  or  lefs,  fo  it  is  certain  that  all  thefe  countiies, 
or  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  have  been  over- 
Ipread  by  Water. 

Under  this  article  may  alfo  be  reckoned  a  ftill 
leffer  fpecies  of  round  ftones  than  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  viz.  thole  which  conftitute  what  we 
commonly  cdWSand-,  this  fubftance  “  being  really 
no  other  (as  Dr.  Woodward ]\idi\y  obferves,  Nat. 
Hijl.  p.  188)  than  very  fmall  ;  as  may  ap¬ 

pear  to  any  one  v.'ho  lhall  carefully  examine  it, 
efpecially  with  a  good  microfcope.  And  when 
thus  viewed  and  magnifed,  the  various  bodies 
of  which  it  conlifts  as  manifeftly  exhibit  marks 
of  having  been  worn  or  ground  down  to  their 
prefent  fize  and  form  by  the  agitation  of  water, 
as  the  parts  of  Gravel  do.  Sand  too,  lying  in  a 
fimilar  irrregular  manner,  and  being  polited  upon 
fuch  places  as  Gravel,  equally  points  out  the 

U  4  *'  adion 
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aaion  of  water,  retreating  from  the  higher  grounds, 
to  have  been  the  Caufe  of  its  fituatTon  and  pofi- 
tion What  adds  confirmation  to  this  is  that 
where  the  upper  lands  confift  of  a  lax  friable  ftone, 
there  the  fand  lies  in  the  vallies  beneath  in  a  greater 
plenty  than  ufual ;  or  where  the  country  is  an 
extenfive  low-land  plain,  and  the  mountains  at  a 
great  diftance,  there  alfo  is  generally  a  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  fand }  as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  immenfely 
large  fandy  Deferts  in  the  lower  or  remote  parts 
of  Jfrka,  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  fea ; 
for  the  water,  that  formed  the  mountains  in  the 
in-land  or  higher  part  of  that  great  Continent, 
muft  have  palled  over  fuch  fpacious  tradls  of  land 
in  its  retreat  towards  the  fea,  that  in  all  probability 
it  would  meet,  in  many  places,  with  ftrata  of  a 
loofe  friable  kind  of  Hone,  which  it  would  foon 
feparate,  tear  afunder,  lhatter  to  pieces,  and  at 
laft  grind  down  to  fand,  and  when  thus  reduced, 
this  matter  would  be  eafily  carried  and  hurried 
fiway  by  the  torrents  of  defcending  waters  to  a 

great 

^  In  fome  places  indeed  what  is  properly,  and  ought  fo  to  be 
called,  Sa?id-ficne,  lies  in  fuch  a  loofe  lax  manner,  even  upon  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  mountains,  (where  their  upper  parts  happen  to 
confill  of  fand-flone)  and  in  fome  places  fand  itfelf  lies  thus,  as 
at  firft  fight  greatly  to  refemble  the  fand  found  in  the  vallies  and  in 
t:he  low  campaign  countries :  but  there  is  always  a  manifeft  difference 
between  them  ;  for  the  Sand  or  Sand-ftone  of  Mountains  is  more 
coarfe  than  the  other,  and  generally  adheres  in  lumps,  and  is 
found  in  vaft  large  flrata  or  beds  of  equal  thicknefs  in  every  part, 
and  regplarly  divided  by  horizontal  and  perpendicular  fiffures,  as 
the  folid  unmoved  beds  of  Hone,  &c.  are ;  whereas  the  fand  found 
in  the  vallies  is  fmall  and  fine,  eafily  feparates  when  touched,  and 
is  always  pitched  in  unequal  ftreaks,  that  are  commonly  thicker  in 
one  part  than  another,  and  gradually  terminate  in  points  towards 
either  end,  and  is  pofited  in  all  the  variety  of  directions  that  wa¬ 
ter,  flowing  over  uneven  ground,  could  polhbly  throw  it  into. 
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great  diftance  from  the  mountains,  and  at  lad;  be 
naturally  left  expanded  over  the  low  flat  countries, 
or  pofited  in  the  bottoms  of  large  and  deep  val- 
lies }  and  fuch  from  the  maps  appears  to  be  the 
lituation  of  mod;  of  the  landy  Deferts  upon  the 
earth. 

And  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  far  greater 
quantity  of  what  is  called  Sea  fund  was  not  form¬ 
ed  upon  the  flrores,  where  it  is  now  found,  but 
was  originally  Land-fand,  and  brought  down  even 
from  the  in-land  countries.  Thus  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  rains  that  fall  upon  the  higher 
grounds  generally  come  down  replete  with  fand, 
and  depolit  it  in  rivers  j  and  rivers,  by  wafliing 
away  their  banks,  flill  receive  more  fand  ;  which 
being  carried  down  by  the  currents  is  at  lad;  dif- 
charged  into  the  Ocean.  And  it  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  that  upon  a  fandy  fhore  there  is  generally  a 
great  load  or  bar  of  fand  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  the  very  place  where  the  fand,  brought 
down  by  the  river,  would  naturally  fubfide,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  flream  being  there  broadeft 
and  lefs  ftrong,  but  chiefly  by  reafon  of  the  op- 
pofition  the  river-water  would  meet  with  from 
the  waves  of  the  fea,  which  would  beat  back  the 
current  of  the  river,  weaken  its  force,  and  oblige 
it  to  lay  down  its  burthens.  So  alfo  with  regard 
tothofe  immenCe  Sa?2d-Ba?/ks  th^t  are  found  upon 
fome  fhores,  even  where  there  are  no  very  large 
rivers  immediately  adjoining  (though  they  are 
generally  where  there  are  fuch  rivers)  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  they  are 
in  a  great  meafure  the  produdl  of  the  diluvian 

waters  j 
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vvaicrs  j  and  had  the  Sea,  after  the  deluge,  re¬ 
treated  farther  within  its  bed,  they  would  have 
been  left  upon  the  low-lands  and  now  found  in 
the  form  oi  fandy  deferts  ■,  for  as  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  retreated  from  the  higher  lands,  tore 
out  and  carried  away  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  ter- 
reftriai  matter  (as  the  hollows  of  the  Combs, 
Dales,  and  Vallies  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
earth  abundantly  demonftrate)  they  would  na¬ 
turally  depofit  a  great  portion  of  that  mixt  fub- 
ftance  they  were  loaded  with,  efpecially  of  the 
finer  and  lighter  fort,  upon  thofe  parts  or  places 
where  their  force  firft  began  to  abate,  or  the  land 
was  of  a  proper  form  for  receiving  and  retaining 
it,  and  fuch  certainly  are  thofe  low  flat  Shores 
where  the  principal  Sand-banks  are  found. 

Some  perfons  indeed  have  imagined  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  Sea-fand  and  Land-fand  ; 
but  the  ftriftefl;  infpedion  can  difeover  none :  and 
Dr.  JVood^ard  obferves,  that  “  The  Sand  upon 
the  fliores  of  Sheppey  confift  of  extremely  fmall 
pebbles  of  the  very  fame  kind  with  thofe  com¬ 
monly  found  in  land-pits  at  land,  in  various  parts 
of  England.,  particularly  in  feveral  parts  of  Kejit" 
(in  w'hich  County  the  ifle  of  Sheppey  lies). 
Dr.  Lifer  too  remarks  {Phil.  Lranf  N“  164.) 
“  That  the  i7i-land  Sand-hills  above  Bulloigne  in 
Picardy  in  France  is  of  the  very  fame  kind  with 
that  on  the  fea-Jhore  at  Calais.” 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  as  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  granules  of  Sand  were  caufed 
by  a  fridlion  of  the  parts  among  themfelves  in 
agitated  water,  as  that  the  pebbles,  of  which  Gra¬ 
vel 
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vel  confifts,  were  ;  and  alfo  that  the  far  greater 
quantity  of  the  Sand  now  lying  upon  the  lea- 
{hore  was  not  owing  to  the  agitation  oi  the  waters 
of  the  Sea,  but  that  the  origin  of  this  and  of  all 
the  Land  fund  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  adion  of 
other  “Waters  i  and  when  we  confidei  the  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  feveral  Sandy  Dejeris  upon  the  earth, 
largenels  of  many  of  the  Sand-oanks  up¬ 
on  the  fea-diore,  and  the  diftance  of  thefe  from 
one  another,  and  how  in  a  manner  they  are  icat— 
tered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  eaitn,  we  muff 
infer  that  the  Caufe  was  as  univerfal  as  the  Ef- 
feds,  and  therefore  that  a  food  of  louiers  has  co¬ 
vered  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth. 

II.  But  befides  thefe  Stones  that  have  been 
thus  apparently  rounded  by  water,  there  are  others 
that  have  platnh  endured  the  force  of  this  fluids 
though  not  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  the  above ,  either 
on  account  of  their  fize,  hardnefs,  or  the  fort  time 
they  were  fuhjeSl  to  its  force,  but  yet  they  manifeftiy 
exhibit  marks  of  its  power and  their  fize,  number, 
and  fituation  fufficiently  dcmonjlrate  that  the  adlioii 
of  the  water,  to  which  they  were  fiihjedl,  was  uni¬ 
verfal  or  extended  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
earth.  For, 

There  is  abundant  reafon  for  believing,  that 
there  are  very  few  hills  or  mountains,  at  leaft 
fuch  as  confill;  of  folid  ftrata  or  hard  rock  within, 
but  what  have  feparate  maffes  of  ftone,  fome  of 
an  immenfe  bulk,  together  with  fmaller  pieces, 
lying  upon  their  tops  or  fides,  and  alfo  that  there 
are  fuch  flones  in  the  vallies  beneath  ■,  and  both 
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the  larger  and  fmaller  maffes,  of  all  kinds  of 
fhapes,  and  lying  in  all  kinds  of  poftures,  though 
generally  in  fuch  a  diredlion,  and  fo  lituated,  as 
plainly  to  indicate  that  a  flood  of  waters,  retreat¬ 
ing  from  higher  grounds,  was  the  caufe  of  their 
pofition. 

W HAT  Mr.  Lhwyd  fays  of  Wales  [Phil.  Pranf. 
N”  334-)  I  have  oblerved  to  be  true,  not  only  in 
that  Country,  but  in  various  parts  of  England: 
“  What  feemed  to  me  moft  ftrange,  were  'vajl 
confufed  StoneSy  and,  to  appearance,  Fragments  of 
RockSy  Handing  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  not 
only  in  wide  plains,  but  on  the  fummits  alfo  of 
the  highefl;  mountains  j”  to  which  he  fubjoins 
this  remark,  “  There  is  no  Brim-ftone  or  Pumice- 
Hones  on  the  tops  of  our  mountains,  nor  any 
thing  elfe  that  I  fufpedl  to  have  been  the  elfedts 
of  Volcanoes”  [fo  thefe  Hones  not  to  be  attributed 
to  fuch  caufes]. 

Again  ;  Dr.  Stukeley  (after  having  cited  the 
above  quotation  from  Mr.  Lhwyd  in  his  Abury 
reforedy  &c.  p.  17.)  writes  thus:  “  So  [in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  above  Stones]  lie  the  Moor- 
fiones  on  the  waHes  and  hill  tops  of  Cornwally 
Derbyfoirey  DevonfoirCy  TorkflnrCy  and  other  places, 
of  aharder  nature  than  thtfe  [i.  e.the  Grey-Weather- 
floncs  on  the  Marlborough  downs,  of  which  the 
Dodlor  is  firH  fpeaking]  and  much  the  fame  as 
the  Egyptian  Granate.”  But  the  Grey-Weather- 
Hones  themfelves  (of  which  I  have  fpoken  in  part 
before,  p.  283.)  are  probably  as  remarkable  as 
any,  and  as  they  lie  in  a  part  of  England  that 
is  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  great  roads 
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that  are  near  them,  principally  one  that  leads 
from  the  fecond  to  the  fir  ft  City  of  the  kingdom, 
and  are  well  known  to  moft  travellers  in  thefe 
parts,  I  fliall  give  a  particular  account  ot  them, 
to  fave  the  trouble  of  being  circumftantial  in  other 
relations.  Thefe  Stones  are  of  a  baftard  kind  of 
lighteft  grey  marble :  and  are  of  various  fizes ; 
fome  of  them  fifty,  fixty,  or  even  feventy  ton 
weight ;  ^  others  fo  fmall  as  to  weigh  but  a  few 
pounds!  They  are  fpread  over  an  irregular  fpace 
of  ground  for  forty  miles  in  circuit,  as  I  ha\e 
obferved  myfelf ;  and  have  been  informed  that 

they  extend  much  farfher.  ”  They  begin  at,  oi 

^  thofe 

»  But  our  Grey-Weather-ftone  Is  of  fo  hard  a  texture,  that  Mr. 
Ayloff  dWotton-Baffet  hewed  one  of  them  to  make  a  rape-mill 
ftone,  and  employed  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  to  carry  it  off ;  yet  ft> 
great  was  its  weight,  that  it  repeatedly  broke  all  his  tackle,  and 
he  was  forced  to  leave  it.  Ld.  Pembroke  caufed  ieveral  6{  thele 
flones  to  be  dug  under,  and  found  them  loofe  and  detached.  My 
Lord  computed  the  general  weight  of  our  ftones  at  above  fifty  ton. 
and  that  it  required  an  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  one.  Di . 
Stephen  Hales  makes  the  larger  kind  of  them  feventy  ton.’' 
Dr.  Stuke ley’s  p»  6.  Some  of  the  largell  of  theic 

Stones  lie  in  the  bottom  of  a  Comb  or  Valley  called  Grey-^veafher- 
bottom^  and  are  in  a  great  meafure  covered  with  coppice  vfood, 
which  muft  be  removed,  and  the  Stones  carefully  furveycd  on  all 

fides,  in  order  to  fee  their  due  fize. 

«  It  is  certain  that  thefe  Stones  were  formerly  far  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  they  are  at  prefent,  for  many  of  the  Houies  and  moil  of 
the  Walls  for  gardens  and  enclofures  of  all  the  Villages  on  and 
near  thefe  Downs  are  built  of  them  ;  and  for  feveral  years  pall  full 
liberty  has  been  given  to  all,  that  might  want  them,  to  take  them 
away  (in  order  that  the  ground  might  be  ploughed)  and  vafl  nuin- 
bers  have  accordingly  been  taken  oif-  Then  too,  the  huge  Stones 
of  which  the  two  Druidical  Temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge  (the 
former  fituated  on,  the  other  at  about  the  diilance  of  fixteen  miles 
from,  the  Downs)  confift,  w^ere  brought  from  thefe  Hills  and  once 
made  a  part  of  the  Grey- Weathers,  as  cannot  be  doubted  when  we 
oonfider,  that  there  is  no  ftone  of  the  kind  of  which  thefe  Temples 
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thofe  that  are  higheft  lie  upon,  the  tops  of  the 
greateft  Eminences  on  thefe  Downs,  and  tend  on 
each  fide  in  incredible  Numbers  for  feveral  miles 
down  towards  the  two  nearly  oppofite  Seas  the 
Englifa  Channel  and  the  Brijlol  Channel,’  and 
many  of  them  lie  in  long  trains,  juft  in  fuch  a 
manner^  and  diredion,  as  water  retreating  from 
thele  ridges  would  naturally  have  thrown  or 
placed  them,  as  the  courfes  of  the  rivers  adjoin¬ 
ing  evidently  demonftrate,  they  tending  thefe  two 
ways;  nay,  even  the  rain,  that  falls  perpendi¬ 
cularly  upon  the  earth,  parts  on  the  tops  of  feveral 
of  thefe  hills,  and  retreats  towards  the  two  above- 
mentioned  feas ;  one  portion,  falling  into  a  branch 
ol  the  river  Avon,  defcends  to  Briftol-,  and  an¬ 
other,  entering  into  the  river  Eemiet,  (which  at 
fome  diftance  joins  with  the  Phames)  goes  to  Lon~ 
don,  and  empties  itfelf  near  the  Eaft  end  of  the 
Englifj  Channel ;  but  on  the  South  fide  of  thefe 
downs,  the  rain  that  falls  retreats  into  another 
river  called  the  Avon,  and  runs  diredly  into  the 

very 

are  built  nearer  than  thefe  Downs ;  nay,  that  there  is  no  llone, 
that  I  know  of,  in  all  England  of  the  fame  kind  but  thofe  that  lie 
on  thefe  Downs  :  which  alfo  by  being  feparate  and  detached  from 
any  rock,  and  lying  loofe  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  were  moft 
£t  for  ufe  and  ready  for  carriage  :  befides,  in  the  Valley  where 
the  biggefl  of  thefe  Stones  lie  are  now  to  be  feen  feveral  great 
Holes  or  Cavities  in  the  ground  with  hopes  on  each  fide,  which 
have  been  plainly  dug,  and  the  chief  fubftance  carried  away  ;  and 
in  two  or  three  of  thefe  Cavities  I  obferved  a  large  Grey-MAather- 
jione  lying,  but  broken  in  the  middle  ;  and  it  was  very  evident, 
that  the  earth  had  been  dug  away  from  fuch  Stones,  that  they 
might  the  more  eafily  be  carried  oit ;  but  probably,  by  fome  acci¬ 
dent  (as  tne  machinery  not  being  ftrong  enough),  the  Stone  in 
raifing  fell  and  fplit  afundcr,  and  then  was  too  imall  to  anfwer 
the  end  dcfigned,  and  therefore  was  left,  as  not  being  worth  the 
carriage. 
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very  middle  of  the  Englifo  Channel :  fo  that 
thele  Hills  are  manifeftly  the  higheft  land  in  the 
South  part  of  Englaitd,  and  from  them  there  lies  a 
o-entle  declination  on  each  fide  towards  the  neareft 
teas:  which  declination  (as  I  have  above  fliewn) 
was  caufed  by,  or  was  the  natural  confequence 
of,  a  flood  of  waters  that  formerly  covered  thefe 
lands,  and  retreated  from  the  in-land  parts  down 
towards  the  fea-coafts  j  and  as  the  Stones  I  am 
fpeaking  of  tend  in  a  courfe  anfwerable  to  the 
efccts  of  fuch  a  flood,  we  may  juftly  fuppofe 
that  their  prefent  pofition  and  fltuation  were  owing 
thereunto.  Which  will  be  farther  apparent  from 
a  more  particular  conflderation  of  them.  On  the 
tops,  and  near  the  ridges  of  the  Hills,  there  are  tew^ 
and  thofe  feparate  from  each  other ;  but  as  the 
diftance  increafes,  they  increafe  in  number,  lying^ 
thicker  and  clofer,  and  chiefly  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  Combs ;  and  befides,  fliape  and  wind  their 
courfe  according  to  the  diredtion  of  the  Combs 
and  Vallies  j  which  clearly  fliews  that  the  Agent 
that  formed  the  one  (the  Combs),  placed  alfo  the 
other  (the  Stones) :  and  when  we  lofe  fight  of 
them  above  ground,  they  are  ftill  to  be  found 
underneath,  lying  among  broken  flints  and  gravel,  - 
and  fuch  as  I  difcovered  here  were  much  lefs  than 
thofe  that  lay  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  and 
higher  up  in  the  Vallies,  and  alfo  much  more 
worn,  and  many  of  them  fairly  rounded :  all 
W'hich  evidently  denotes,  that  water  defcending 
from  the  higheft  eminences  on  thefe  Downs  was 
the  caufe  of  the  pofition,  fltuation,  and  direftion 
of  thefe  Stones. 
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I  HAVE  obferved  too  fuch  mafTes  of  Stone,  as 
the  above,  lying  not  only  in  in-land  countries, 
but  alio  on  the  Sea-coafts,  and  many  of  them  fo 
large  as  to  conftitute  Roehs  and  fmall  Ifands  ■,  and 
that  they  were  really  no  more  than  Fragments 
broken  off,  and  brought  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  hills  above,  was  fufficiently  manifeft,  not 
only  from  the  ftrata  in  them  being  in  a  different 
pofition,  and  of  a  different  kind  from  the  un¬ 
moved  ftrata  on  the  fea-coafts,  but  that  the  neareft 
place,  where  there  were  any  ftrata  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  fragments,  was  in  the  mountains 
or  hills  above ;  and  from  them  there  lay  feparate 
mafles  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone,  fome  more,  fome 
lefs  worn,  in  the  combs,  dales,  and  vallies,  quite 
down  to  the  fea-coafts ;  where  the  larger  frag¬ 
ments  lay,  and  refted,  as  it  were,  upon  the  loweft 
ground. 


And  what  is  thus  obfervable  in  England  is  to 
be  feen  alfb  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Imies  in  his  Mifcellaneous  Letters,  &c.  (p.  6.) 
Ipeaking  of  the  parifh  of  MagilUgan  in  the  County 
of  Londo7iderry  in  Ireland,  fays  thus,  “  The  De¬ 
luge  hath  left  us  other  marks  of  its  fury,  for 
more  than  half  of  our  Mountain  is  one  con¬ 
tinued  Heap  of  Stones  and  Rocks  tumbled  down, 
and  in  particular  one  Rock  left  ftanding  upon  the 
fide  of  the  precipice  :  it  is  about  twenty-eight  feet 
in  height,  about  fix  yards  about,  with  natural 
feams  in  it,  not  very  well  cemented ;  no  art  of 
the  Irijh  could  place  it  there.” 

So  alfo  Mr.  Smith  in  his  Afitient  and  Prefent 
State  of  the  County  of  Kerry  in  that  kingdom,  p.  82, 

“  The 
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“  The  moft  confiderable  natural  curiofities  in  this 
[the -Southern]  part  of  thi  Country  are  two  Rocks, 
on  either  fide  of  the  river  Roughty,  [which  in  this 
place  is  about  a  mile  broad]  which  feem  to  have 
exchanged  their  fituation  :  one  of  them  the  Coun¬ 
try-folks  name  Clough-Bearradh,  z.e.  the  ftone 
flice.  This  river  divides  a  lime-ftone  foil  from 
one  of  common  grit,  a  thing  very  frequent  in  Ire- 
land,  though  but  little  noticed  becaufe  of  it’s  be¬ 
ing  very  common.  Except  the  above-mentioned 
rocks,  all  the  ftone  on  one  fide  of  this  river  is 
lime-ftone,  and  that  on  the  other  is  a  coarfe  grit, 
or  common  mountain-ftone  :  but  oppofite  to  each 
other,  on  different  fades  of  the  river,  a  large  rock, 
too  heavy  for  human  force  to  remove,  of  lime- 
ftone,  hath  feated  itfelf  on  the  grit-ftone  fide  of 
the  ftream  •,  and  a  large  rock  of  grit  hath  oc¬ 
cupied  the  place  from  whence  the  other  feemed 
to  be  detached,  and  is  feated  among  the  rocks  of 
lime-ftone  :  which  is  a  fpecies  of  Lufus  Naturae, 
or  fporting  of  nature,  not  very  incurious ;  and 
which  muff:  have  been  effedled  by  fome  prodigious 
flood,  or  ftiock  of  the  earth ;  but  earthquakes 
have  been  hitherto,  ’till  of  late,  quite  unknown 
to  this  kingdom.” 

Bishop  Pontoppidan  in  his  Hifory  of  Norway, 
p.  56.  writes  thus,  “  Hence  [/.  e.  from  the  De¬ 
luge,  as  he  rightly  concludes]  likewife  remain  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth  the  many  detached  blocks 
and  fragments,  like  lumps  of  mortar,  fcattered 
not  only  in  the  vallies  and  creeks,  but  alfo  on  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  mountains  ;  many  fuch  being 
found  here  of  the  bulk  of  a  common  houfe,  con- 

X  fequently 
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fequently  too  ponderous  to  have  been  raifed  to 
fuch  a  height  by  the  hands  of  men  ;  and  befides, 
of  no  vilible  ufe.”  Again,  p.  177,  ‘'The  higheft 
crefi:  of  the  mountain  of  Svuku  in  OeferdaleUy  a 
province  of  Norway,  lies,  according  to  a  furvey 
taken  by  the  barometer,  about  two  thoufand  ells 
higher  than  the  lake  of  Famund,  a  water  betwixt 
the  mountains.  This  mount  conlifts  of  one  folid 
hard  fand-ftone  j  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
hands  a  folid  huge  mafs  of  the  lame  hone,  which 
bears  on  it  many  marks  of  a  dilTolution  and  dif- 
ruption,  which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but 
water.” 

Swedenborg  in  ABa  Liter  aria  Suecice  (tranflated 
in  the  Literary  Memoirs  of  Germany,  Vol.  I.  p. 
66.)  oblerves  thus,  “  That  the  Ocean  once  hood 
high  above  the  Earth  feems  to  be  more  evidently 
concluded  from  the  face  of  the  Northern  parts, 
than  from  that  of  countries  more  Southerly.  Here 
[in  Swede7i\  we  find  entire  trahs  filled,  as  it  were 
paved,  with  Stones  of  a  huge  weight  and  bulk : 
and  the  higher  the  country  lies  from  the  fea, 
thefe  Stones  are  larger  and  more  numerous  j — ■ 
as  in  Orebo,  which  lies  high  and  between  two 
Seas,  larger  and  more  numerous  Fi'agments  are 
oblerved  than  any  where  elfe.” 

Langius  in  his  Preface  to  his  Hijloria  Lapidum, 
&c.  or  Hijlory  of  the  figured  Stones  in  Switzerland, 
remarks  thus,  “  Then  concerning  Sto?tes  this 
truly  wonderful  occurs,  that  the  tops  of  rocks 
and  fummits  of  the  highefi;  mountains  are  fome- 
times  divided  by  joints  into  feparate  pieces ;  and 
moreover  that  certain  Fragments  or  large  pieces 

of 
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of  Stone  of  fome  cubits  in  height  and  breadth 
are  found  lying  upon  Plains,  and  even  upon  Hills 
which  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  higher  grounds, 
or  feparated  from  them  by  vallies  :  now  by  what 
means  the  aforefaid  Divifions  or  Separations  were 
produced  in  the  hardeft  Rocks,  and  how  the  above- 
mentioned  Fragments  of  rocks  were  brought 
down  to  the  places  where  they  are  now  found, 
deferves,  in  my  opinion,  a  diligent  inquiry  :  for  I 
can  fcarcely  think  that  they  were  naturally  gene¬ 
rated  in  thefe  places,  fince  they  carry  in  tlaem- 
felves  evident  marks  of  being  really  the  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Rocks,  cum  verifima  riipium  Fragmenta 
prafeferant.” 

A  pe'r'son,  who  attended  Sir  Martin  Frobfer 
in  his  fecond  voyage  to  the  Streights  that  pafs 
under  his  name,  oblerved  upon  the  adjoining  land 
“  Huge  and  monftrous  mountains,  whofe  great 
fubftance  were  Stones,  and  thefe  Stones  fo  fhaken 
by  fome  extraordinary  means  that  one;  is  feparated 
from  another,  and  difcordant  from  all  other  Quar¬ 
ries.”  Hakluyt’s  3d.  Vol.  of  Voyages,  p.  38. 

Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Voyage  to  Hudfon  s-Bay,  &c, 
p.  1 47,  fpeaking  of  an  ifland  (called  Marble- 
If  and)  near  the  Coafl;  of  New  North-Wales,  fays, 
“  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  prodigiouily  rent  and 
fhattered,  numbers  of  huge  Rocks  are  confufedly’ 
huddled  together,  as  if  by  an  irruption.” 

Ludolphus,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ethiopia,  p.  28, 
defcribing  the  Mountains  and  Rocks  in  Habifinia, 
writes  thus,  “  Amongft  thele  Mountains,  and 
frequently  in  the  Plain  itfelf,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  fields,  rife  up  Rocks  every  way  fieep,  yet 

X  2  varying 
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varying  their  lhape ;  feme  looking  afar  off  like 
towers,  fome  like  pyramids,  fome  like  four- 
fquare  towers  built  by  art,  and  fo  even  on  the 
fides  as  if  the  workman’s  hand  had  done  it :  fo 
that  there  is  no  way  to  get  to  the  top  but  by  the 
help  of  ladders  and  ropes.” 

Under  this  head  may  probably  be  reckoned 
thofe  two  remarkable  Rocks  or  Stones,  which 
front  each  other,  near  Blankemburgh  in  Germany^ 
and  which  are  called  Monks  CraigSy  on  account 
of  their  refembling  at  a  diftance  the  appearance 
of  two  monks  in  their  proper  habits.  Atlas  Geogra- 
pbus,  p.  544. 

So  alfo  I  may  here  mention  that  large  and  cu¬ 
rious  Mafs  or  Mountain  (as  it  is  called)  of  Iron 
Ore  at  Paberg  in  Smalandia,  in  Sweden,  for  it  can 
really  be  no  other  than  an  enormous  Fragment, 
torn  from  the  mountains  above,  as  is  evident  from 
Dr.  AJeanius's  defeription  of  it,"  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows,  “  This  Mountain  is  fituated  in  a  fandy 
tradl  of  land,  of  which  the  fand  is  extremely  fine. 
Oppofite  to  it  is  a  valley,  through  which  a  fmall 
river  flows.  It’s  perpendicular  heigh't  is  above 
four  hundred  feet ;  it’s  circumference  half  a  Swe- 
dijh  league,  or  three  Englif  miles.  The  whole 
mountain  is  one  mafs  of  rich  iron  ore,  and  even 
in  fome  parts  is  mixed  with  particles  of  native 
iron. — There  are  many  perpendicular  as  alfo  ho¬ 
rizontal  fifl'ures  all  over  the  mountain,  which  are 
filled  with  the  fame  fand,  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
fine  mud-like  pafte,  and  in  no  part  whatever  is 
it  impregnated  with  the  leafl:  particle  of  the  iron 

ore 
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ore  of  the  mountain,  but  is  of  the  fame  purity 
and  nature  as  is  found  on  the  fea-beaches.  No 
ore  is  found  beyond  the  foot  of  the  inouatain, 
nor  on  the  neighbouring  plain  ;  fo  that  it  appears 
as  if  the  mountain  had  been  artificially  laid  011 
the  fand,  for  it  has  no  roots,  or,  like  other  moun¬ 
tains,  it’s  fubftance  does  not  penetrate  the  ground. 
— It  is  fituated  near  forty  Swedijh  leagues  diflant 
from  the  fea.” 

Another  Hill  or  Eminence,  that  may  come 
under  the  denomination  of  a  Fragment,  is  that 
called  the  inaccefible  or  Needle-mountain  in  Dau- 
phiny  in  France.,  as  the  form  and  fituation  of  it 
plainly  denote.  “  The  polition  of  this  Hill  is 
fuch,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  inverted  or 
turned  upfide  down,  for  it  is  no  more  than  a 
thoufand  paces  in  circumference  at  the  bottom, 
and  is  two  thoufand  at  top  j  from  whence  it  is 
called  the  inaccefible  Mountain. — At  the  top  upon 
the  plain  of  this  hill  there  is  a  narrow  and  fteep 
Riling  or  a  fharp-pointed  Elevation  ;  which  gave 
this  hill  the  name  of  the  Nee  die -mount  am  (fee 
Hiftoire  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences ;  for  the  year  1 700, 
p.  4.)”  and  which  probably  was  the  cauJe,  why 
it  did  not  fettle  upon  its  larger  balis,  or  the  plain, 
at  the  top. 

The  famous  Rock  in  Horeb,  anciently  called 
Mafah  or  Meribah,  and  at  prefent  the  Stone  of 
Mofes  and  the  Stone  of  the  Fountains  (being  that 
which  Mofes  firuck  with  his  rod,  in  order  to  give 
water  to  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  the  Wildernefs, 
Exod.  xvii.)  is  preferved  to  this  day  without  the 
lead;  injury  from  time  or  accidents,  and  is  cer- 
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tainly  a  Fragment  from  _  mount  Sinai,  as  appears 
from  Dr,  Shaw's  defcription  of  it:  It  is  a  Block 
of  Granate  marble,  about  fix  yards  fquare,  lying 
tottering,  as  it  were,  and  loofe  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley  [of  R€phidt?77^y  and  feems  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  mount  Sinai,  which  hangs,  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  precipices,  all  over  this  plain,"’  ? 

Thus 

P  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  352.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  tKe 
reader,  nor  altogether  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  to  continue 
the  Doctor’s  defcription  of  this  Rock,  which  is  as  follows,  “  The 
nK'aters  ^:hich  giijhed  out,  and  the  Stream  nnhich  fo^ed  n,mthal 
(Pfalm  Ixxviii,  20.'  have  hollowed  acrofs  one  corner  of  this  rock 
a  Channel  about  two  inches  deep,  and  twenty  wide,  appearing  to 
be  incruftated  all  over,  like  the  infide  of  a  tea-kettle  that  hath 
been  long  in  ufe.  Eefides  feveral  molTy  produftions,  that  are  hill 
pieferved  by  the  dew,  we  fee  all  over  this  channel  a  great  number 
of  Holes,  feme  of  them  four  or  five  inches  deep  and  one  or  two 
in  diameter,  the  lively  and  demonhrative  Tokens  of  their  having 
been  formerly  fe  many  Fguntains.  It  likewife  may  be  farther  ob- 
ferved,  that  Art  or  Chance  could  by  no  means  be  concerned 
in  the  contrivance ;  for  every  circumflance  points  out  to  us  a  Mi¬ 
racle,  and,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Rent  in  the  Rock  of 
Mount  Cahuarv  at  yeriifaleTn,  never  fails  to  produce  a  religious  fur- 
prize  in  all  who  fee  it.”  Similar  tow'hich  is  Dr.  Pococke’s  Account 
of  this  Rock,  and  alfo  that  of  the  Prefetto'’s  of  Egypt ;  each  of 
which  the  reader  may  fee  inferted  in  the  of  Clogh er’s 
franfaihn  of  a  MS,  Journal from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  &c. 
p.  34,  2d.  Edit. 

Lmay  here  obferve  too,  that,  in  confidering  this  Pvock  as  zFrag- 
jnent,  the  Miracle  of  the  water’s  flowing  out  of  it  will  appear  much 
greater  than  if  it  had  been  in  it’s  natural  bed  or  united  to  the  folid 
orb  of  the  earth  ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  breaking  up  or  only 
boring  through  the  regular  ftrata  of  the  earth,  to  enter  into  a  na¬ 
tural  flfTure,  which,  communicating  with  the  Abyfs,  is  always  full 
of  water,  and  when  fuch  is  broken  into,  a  flream  of  water  w'ill 
immediately  ifliie  out  and  continue  flowing :  but  as  this  Rock  was 
feparate  and  detached  from  the  regular  and  undifturbed  ftrata,  and 
lying  loofe  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  had  any  communication  with  the  natural  flffures,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  water  that  proceeded  from  it  muft  have  been  owing  to  a 
fupernatnral  Caufe ;  which  is  agreeable  to  what  an  ancient  Tra¬ 
veller 
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Thus  I  have  given  inftances  of  large  majfes^  of 
Stone  or  Rocks  lying  loofe  upon  the  gy'‘0Wtd  in  varnous 
parts  of  the  earthy  and  no  doubt  is  to  be  made  but 
that  fimilar  mafles  are  to  be  found  in  every  part, 
where  there  is  any  coniiderable  extent  of  land, 
though  fuch  only  are  taken  notice  of  by  tiavel- 
lers  as  have  fomething  remarkable  in  theii  ap¬ 
pearance.  And  that  thefe  are  really  no  other 
than  Fragments  torn  off,  and  carried  down  from 
hio-her  grounds,  every  circumftance  in  the  above 
descriptions  tends  to  point  out,  as  the  reader  will  be 
a  fufiicient  judge  for  himfelf  from  what  has  been 
already  faid  on  the  fubjeit. 

I  SHALL 

veller  (M.  Baumgarten,  a  German  Nobleman,  who  travelled 
into  Arabia  in  the  year  1507;  fee  his  Travels  in  Churchill  $ 
Colieaion  of  Voyages,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  337-)  remarks*.  “  Which 
Miracle  (of  the  water’s  flowing  out  of  the  above-mentioned  Rock) 
was  the  more  wonderful,  becaufe  this  Stone,  though  it  is  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the'  rock,  and  is  almofl  of  a  fquare  figure,  yet  is 
fixed  in  the  ground  by  only  one  pointed  corner  [fee  Dr.  Shaw’s 
Draught  of  it  in  his  Travels,  p.  350*]  aud  confequently  not  in 
fo  fit  a  pofture  to  extraft  any  moifture  from  the  earth ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it’s  fending  forth  fuch  abundance  of  water  muft  have  been  the 
work  of  an  Almighty  Hand.” 

I  may  here  add  too,  that  this  Stone  was  fo  fmall,  expofed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  and  fituated  in  fuch  a  tottering  condition,  that  it  might 
eafily  be  viewed  on  all  fldes,  and  even  turned  upflde  down,  had 
the  people  that  attended  Mofes  fufipeded  any  cheat  or  impofture  in 
this  affair  ;  and  in  order  to  take  off  all  fufpicion  of  this  kind  might 
be  one  reafon  why  God  made  choice  of  luch  a  Stone  as  this  for 
the  operation  of  this  miracle,  which  was  fo  extraordinary  and  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  indubitable  proof,  that  the  perfons,  who  had  jufl: 
before  murmured  and  queftioned  the  divine  Miflion  of  Mofes,  now 
entirely  acquiefeed  in  it :  and  if  fuch  perfons  as  Corah,  Dathan, 
Abiram,  and  their  companies  (who  were  ready  on  every  occafion  to 
find  fault  with  Mofes  and  difp'ute  his  Authority)  were  fatisfied,  furely 
our  prefent  unbelievers  (who  lay  claim  to  great  modefty  and  reafon) 
ought  to  be  fo,  fince  the  Miracle  was  examined  by  their  own  let  of 
p(^ople,  and  they  may  have  ocular  demonflration  of  the  truth  of  it 
at  this  day.  / 
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T  J  therefore  in  this  place  only  enlarge  a 

afore-cited  paffage  of  Langlus,  (p.  306.) 

1  hat  the  tops  of  rocks  and  fummits  of  the  hish- 
elt  mountains  are  fometimes  divided  by  joints  into 
feparate  pieces ;  ”  for  though  this  may  feem  a 
trifling  and  infignificant  obfervation,  yet  the  open 
mg  or  widening  of  thefe  kind  of  joints  was  the 
immediately  preceding  effedi  to  the  tearing  off 
and  carrying  down  of  the  Fragments,  and  one 
was  the  confequence  of  the  other,  as  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  following  particulars.  Thefe  joints 
or  openings  between  the  Hones  in  the  upper  parts 
of  rocks  ought  to  be  diflinguiflied  from  the  na¬ 
tural  fiffures  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  are  di- 
Hinguifhable  there-from  by  various  marks — being 
generally  far  more  numerous  than  the  othe-'s, 
commonly  filled  with  fludge  or  an  earth-like 
matter,  but  principally  are  to  be  known  from  the 
others  on  account  of  their  greater  width  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  length,  and  becaufe  their  edges 
or  terminations  are  much  worn  and  rounded,  and 
alfo  the  extraneous  bodies,  fuch  as  fhells,  corals, 
&c.  that  projedt  from  the  edges,  much  worn  and 
rubbed.  All  which  clearly  flbew  that  thefe  edo-es 
have  been  fubjedl  to  fome  gradual  attrition,  atid 
that  thefe  joints  or  openings  have  been  a  pafllio-e 
for  fome  fuch  fluid  as  water ;  which  alfo  mufl: 
have  paffed  through  them  with  fome  force  or  vio¬ 
lence,  elfe  thefe  edges  (which  doubtlefs  at  firft, 
like  the  ends  or  terminations  of  other  cracks  in 
Hone,  were  Hiarp,  jagged,  or  pointed  with  acute 
angles)  could  not  have  been  worn  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  3  which  laH  confidcration  farther  fhews,  that 

this 
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this  effeft  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  flow  and 
gentle  gleanings  of  rain  through  the  earth  j  nor 
even  where  the  rock  is  naked  and  expofed  to  all 
the  violence  and  beating  of  the  wind  and  rain,  are 
thefe  openings  to  be  attributed  to  them  (though 
probably  they  may  enlarge  them  a  little),  for  they 
are  found  almoft  ecjual  in  number  and  fize,  and 
have  as  manifofl:  marks  of  the  force  of  running 
water,  where  the  rocks  are  covered  with  mould 
and  rubble  for  the  depth  of  feveral  feet,  as  where 
the  rocks  are  expofed  to  the  weather.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  few  or  no  rocks  but  what  have 
thefe  joints  or  openings  made  by  the  adion  of 
water,  in  greater  or  lefs  degree,  even  under  the 
turf }  which  is  a  proof  that  this  effedl  was  pro-  ' 
duced  before  the  earth  was  covered  with  vegetable 
mould  :  and  fince  thefe  marks  of  the  force  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  to  be  feen  upon  the  fummits  of  the  highefl 
mountains  and  rocks  throughout  the  whole  world 
(for  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  what  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  in  England  and 
Switzerland  is  common  alfo  to  all  other)  we 
muft  conclude,  that  the  water,  that  opened  or 
enlarged  and  palled  through  thefe  cracks,  was 
equally  univerfal  with  its  effeds,  or  fpread  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  j  and  therefore  the 
Deluge,  in  which  thefe  accidents  happened,  uni¬ 
verfal. 

And  as  the  water  made  .its  way  through  thefe 
cracks,  it  would  not  only  wear  and  widen  them, 
but  by  continuing  and  repeating  its  adion  would  at 
laft:  feparate  and  disjoin  large  pieces  of  the  rock,  and 
remove  them  from  their  places :  and  accordingly 
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It  IS  common  to  fee,  in  a  country  that  is  expofed 
and  the  rocks  laid  bare,  large  malTes  of  Hone, 
fome  difplaced  but  two  or  three  inches  from  their 
original  beds,  others  two  or  three  feet  (and  there 
remaining  pendulous  at  the  tops  of  precipices  and 
brows  of  hills,n  others  carried  down  tlSes  of 
mountains  and  hills  for  feveral  yards  j  but  none 
of  them_  removed  to  fuch  a  diftance,  or  fo  much 
injured  in  the  carriage,  but  that  a  judicious  per- 
lon  may  find  the  very  place  they  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  natural  rock,  and  have  as  convincing 
a  proof  that  they  are  disjeSia  membra  or  the  dille- 
vered  parts  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  as  if  he  had  feen 
them  torn  from  thence.  And  if  he  would  judge 
thus  of  thofe  that  lie  upon  the  tops  and  fides  of 
mountains,  he  would  certaily  determine  the  fame 
of  thofe  that  lie  farther  down  in  vallies ;  for  the 
former  are  only  the  beginning;  the  latter  the 
end  of  the  fame  train  :  and  as  the  former  were 
pufhed  down  or  removed  out  of  their  places  by 
the  force  of  defcending  water,  fo  allb  we  muffc 
conclude  of  the  latter ;  and  that  both  are  proofs 
tliat  a  flood  of  waters  formerly  covered,  and  re¬ 
treated  from,  the  furface  of  the  whole  earth. 


IL  But  befides  thefe  larger  Stones,  there  are 
others  that  are  lels ;  which  alfo  are  to  be  found 
loofe  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  elfe  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  way  beneath  it ;  and  are  of  fuch  a  nature  them- 
felves,  and  lie  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  clearly  to 
point  out  that  they  are  Fragments  torn  from  the 
ffrata  above,  and  placed  in  the  form  they  now  lie. 
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by  currents  of  water  defcending  from  the  higher 
grounds. 

Of  thefe  lefler  fragments  there  is  a  great  va¬ 
riety,  and  no  country  whatever  without  the^^ni. 
And  as  it  would  be  endlefs  to  fpeak  of  every  dii- 
ferent  fpecies,  trace  out  the  accidents  that  have 
happened  to  them,  and  particularize  the  argu¬ 
ments  deducible  from  each,  I  fhall  therefore  treat 
only  of  one  fpecies,  which,  on  account  of  its  ule- 
fulnefs  in  leading  to  the  difcoveries  of  veins  of 
ore,  &c.  has  been  accurately  fearched  into,  and 
carefully  examined,  by  mod  miners.  The  fpecies 
I  mean,  are  thofe  ftones  which  are  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Shoad-fiones.  An  account  of  which  I  fhall  take 
from  Mr.  Borlafes  Natural  liijiory  of  Cornwall, 
p.  149  ;  as  that  Author  has  illuftrated  his  mean- 
jng  by  fome  copper-plate  cuts,  which  the  reader, 
if  not  converfant  in  the  affair,  would  do  well  to 
confult. 

But  firft  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  a  few 
terms.  A  vein  of  ore,  or  a  Jiffure  containing  ore, 
is  called  in  Cornwall  a  Lode  or  rather  Load  ■,  and 
I  fuppofe  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  that  is  the  place 
where  the  ore  lies,  as  if  it  had  been  loaded  up  or 
laded  in,  as  goods  are  in  a  fliip.  The  top-part 
of  the  Vein  or  that  which  is  neareft  to  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  which  generally  confifts  of  a 
mixture  of  ore,  loofe  ftones  and  rubble,  is  called 
the  Broil.  When  this  Broil,  or  rather  that  which 
was  once  the  Broil,  is  found  difperfed  or  lying  at 
any  diftance  from  the  Load,  thefe  difperfed  or 
feparated  parts  are  called  Shodes  or  Shoad-fones, 
becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  they  lie  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

manifeftly 
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manifeftly  to  /Levv  that  they  were  Jhed  abroad, 

.h  or  Load ; 

detachment  or  reparation  was  made 

by  the  force  of  water  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  phienomena,  as  extradled  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Author. 

1  11-  found  in  greater  quantity  in 

the  vaihes  than  on  the  tops  or  fides  of  hills  ^  in 

the  level  grounds  it  is  but  juft  moved  from  its 
hilt  Itation,  and  fpread  on  each  fide  the  vein  in 
an  equable  manner  j  but  if  the  lode  has  any  de¬ 
clivity  near  It,  then  many  of  theloofe  ftonesofthe 
broil  are  found  ftrewed  down  the  hill,  2.  The 
longer  the  declivity,  the  farther  are  thefe  ftones 
removed ;  but  the  fhorter  and  fteeper  the  fides 
of  the  hill  are,  the  lefs  diftant  they  are  found. 

3.  The  Imaller  ftones  are  carried  fartheft;  on  the 
contrary,  the  I argeft  ftones  are  neareft  to  the  lode. 

4.  1  he  fmaller  are  alfo  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  but  the  larger  ones  deeper,  and  ftill 
deeper  as  you  approach  the  lode,  ’till  the  laft  are 
found  contiguous  to  the  lode  itfelf,  5,  The  far¬ 
ther  diftant  thefe  ftones  are  from  the  lode,  the 
fewer  they  are  in  number ;  but  they  multiply  as 
you  come  nearer,  and  are  always  in  greateft  plenty 
nexc  the  lode.  6.  Theie  ftones  are  known  from 
all  otheis  by  their  being  of  a  different  colour  and 
ftrudure  from  the  fhelf,  rubble,  and  other  com¬ 
mon  ftones  of  the  ground  where  they  lie,  but 
more  particularly  by  their  angles  being  worn  off; 
and  the  farther  diftant  they  are  from  the  lode' 

are }  and  the  nearer,  the  lels 

are 
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are  their  angles  blunted.  In  Cor?iwa!l  we  call 
thefe  dilperfed  parts  of  the  broil  Shodes. 

From  daily  obferving  the  grounds  they  fearch, 
and  the  different  fubftances  they  there  meet  with, 
the  tinners  can  readily  diftinguifli  between  what 
has  been  removed  from  what  has  perpetually 
kept  one  and  the  fame  ftation ;  the  karn,  that  is 
the  firm  folid  rock,  feldom  affords  us  any  inftances 
of  alteration  or  movement,  but  every  ioofe  un- 
conneded  part  of  the  earth  has  been  moved  and 
fhifted  j  and  forafmuch  as  the  tranfpofed  bodies 
are  found  to  be  moved  more  or  lefs,  farther  or 
lefs  diffant  from  their  former  beds,  according  to 
their  own  fpecific  weight,  and  the  declination  of 
the  plane  they  moved  on,  it  is  the  general  per- 
fuafion  of  every  intelligent  tinner,  that  this  change 
of  fituation  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but  the  Force 
of  Water ^  and  of  no  other  water  fo  likely  as  that 
of  the  univerfal  deluge :  neither  are  we  to  think 
this  lefs, the  voice  of  truth,  becaufe  it  is  fo  com¬ 
mon  an  opinion ;  for  indeed  the  caufe  fpeaks 
fo  much  for  itfelf,  that  in  order  to  confirm  the 
juftnefs  of  this  reafoning,  there  remains  nothing- 
more  to  do,  than  to  point  out  the  correfpondence 
and  circumftantial  agreement  betwixt  this  afligned 
caufe  and  each  particular  effed  and  property 
mentioned  before. 

First  then,  in  low  and  level  grounds  the 
Broil  is  greater  in  quantity,  and  lefs  dilfurbed, 
than  on  the  tops  or  fides  of  hills,  as  being  but  juft 
moved  from  its  firfi;  fettlement  by  the  vacillating 
waters  of  the  deluge  on  a  plane  furface  ;  v  hcieas 
on  a  declivity,  and  a  more  expofed  fituation,  tl',e 

waters 
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waters  had  more  power  to  agitate  and  difperfe,. 
and  confequenriy  the  original  covering  of  the  lode 
is  much  leifenedin  quantity.  2.  The  gravitation 
of  thele  {tones  (ufually  impregnated  with  metal) 
will,  when  moved  with  water,  make  them  de- 
fcend  a  iteep  hill  quicker  than  down  a  more  ealy 
defcent,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  bodies  moved 
on  inclined  planes,  their  velocity  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  own  weight,  the  declivity  on 
which  they  move,  and  the  impediments  they  meet 
with  there ;  but  the  quicker  they  defeend,  the 
fooner  they  get  at  reft,  and  fix  by  immerging 
themfelves  in  the  ftifF  clay  and  rubble,  and  vue 
‘verfd,  3.  The  frnaller  Shodes  were  moved  to’ 
and  fro’  eafily  and  frequently,  and  confequently 
much  difperfed  j  whereas  the  greater  and  weightier 
the  {bodes  were,  the  more  they  refilled  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  waters,  and  were  lefs  removed. 

4.  The  frnaller  {bodes  are  ufually  found  in  and 
near  the  furface,  being  wafhed  downwards,  till, 
by  the  refiftance  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
fpread,  they  are  forced  out  like  the  rills  of  brooks 
into  open  day,  whilft  the  larger  by  their  fuperiour 
weight  reft  deeper  interred,  and  nearer  the  lode. 

5.  The  more  diftant  Shodes  are  found  from  the 
lode,  the  more  they  were  dilperfed  by  the  water, 
and  confequently  became  fewer  in  number  in  any 
equal  fpace,  like  diverging  rays  ;  and  the  nearer 
to  the  lode,  the  thicker  and  more  frequent  they 
remain  for  the  fame  reafon.  6.  That  the  angles 
of  thefe  ftones  are  blunted,  proceeds  evidently 
from  the  agitation  of  water,  and  they  are  fmoothed 
in  proportion  to  the  diftance  they  have  been  rolled; 

and 
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and  had  the  force  continued  a  fufficient  vdiile, 
thefe  {tones  would  have  been  as  round  as  the  peb¬ 
bles  on  the  fea-fhore ;  but  the  farther  we  find 
them  from  the  lode,  the  more  trituration  they 
have  undergone,  and  vice  verfd." 

III.  Together  with  the  above-mentioned 
Fragments  of  Stone,  both  thofe  of  the  larger  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  fmaller  kind,  both  thole  that 
are  round  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  mod  irregular 
fhapes,  there  is  alfo  found  a  variety  of  other  fub- 
flances,  lying  in  fuch  a  manner.,  both  "with  refpeEi  to 
themfelves  and  alfo  %vith  regard  to  the  ground  they 
lie  upon,  as  plainly  to  fjevo  that  their fituati on  and  di- 
reElion  voere  owing  to  the  effedls  of  a food  of water  that 
once  covered,  and  retreated  from,  the  furface  of  the 
whole  earth. 

For,  firft,  it  is  common  to  obferve  upon  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  mountains  a  fmali  thin  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  kind  of  blackilh  bituminous  earth,  com¬ 
monly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Peat- 
earth  or  Purf ;  and  this  upon  examination  appears 
to  be  no  other  than  a  mafs  of  rotten  and  perifhed  ve¬ 
getables And  where  the  mountains  happen  to 
have  any  extenlive  flats  or  large  fpacious  cavities,  in 
form  of  bafons,  at  or  between  their  tops,  there 
is  generally  a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  thefe  lub- 
ftances,  lying  in  a  mofly  or  morally  kind  of 
ground,  with  a  vad  number  of  trees,  of  all  forts 
and  lizcs,  buried  under  them  :  and  many  of  the 
trees  and  vegetables  of  fuch  fpecies  are  not  now- 

known 

<i  Woodward’s  Cat.ofToJfih,  Part  II.  p.  17.  Morton’.s 
of  NQrthamftonJhirey  p.  83,  &c,  Hujhatidry, 
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known  to  be  growing  near  thefe  places,  nay,  fome 
of  them  of  fuch  kinds  as  the  barrennefs  of  the 
Ibil  or  the  bleaknefs  of  the  air  will  not  permit  to 
grow  there ; "  confequently,  they  muft  have  been 
brought  from  other,  far  more  diftant,  regions; 
and  no  Agent  or  Medium  can  be  thought  upon 
fo  proper  for  eftedling  this  as  Water,  a  Medium 
upon  which  thefe  bodies  would  naturally  fwim 
and  float,  and  therefore  be  ealily  conveyed  from 
place  to  place.  And  the  parts  they  are  now  found 
upon  plainly  flaew,  that  their  prefent  fituation  was 
owing  to  a  flood  of  waters  that  covered  the  whole 
furface  of  the  earth ;  for  they  are  left  upon  fuch 
places  where  fuch  a  flood,  in  its  retreat  to  the 
lower  land,  would  moft  naturally  depofit  a  great 
portion  of  its  floating  wealth,  viz.  upon  the  higheft 
and  more  eminent  parts,  or  thofe  places  which  it 
firfl  receded  from ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
water  upon  the  fea-flrore  in  retiring,  after  an  high 
tide,  throws,  and  by  the  unequally  reciprocal  or 
gradually  decrcafing  repercuflive  motion  of  its 
waves,  leaves,  upon  the  parts  it  firft  recedes  from, 
all  lighter  bodies  or  the  fubftances  that  fwam 
upon  its  furface :  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  as  the 
fame  water,  in  retiring  from  the  channels  of  rivers, 
bays,  &c.  leaves  upon  the  banks  and  fhores  the 
finer  parts  of  the  mud  and  flutch  that  it  was  preg¬ 
nant  with ;  fo  when  the  flood  that  drowned  the 
whole  earth  retreated  to  its  appointed  place,  it  left 
the  furface  in  a  manner  covered  with  the  fineft, 
lighteft,  and  purefl;  of  terreflrial  matter.  Vegetable 
Mould. 

Secondly, 

^  Woodward's  Nat,  Uijl,  illvjl,  p.  6o, 
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Secondly,  Under  the  vegetable  mould  there 
lies  a  vaft  variety  of  fubftances,  of  ^11  forts,  fhapes, 
and  lizes,  but  each  and  all  of  them  placed  in  fuch 
a  diredlion  as  manifeftly  to  indicate,  that  their  po¬ 
rtion  and  fituation  were  the  effeds  of  a  flood  of 
water  retreating  from  the  higher  grounds.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  where  the  higher  and  more  inland 
countries  abound  with  free-ftone,  and  chalk,  in¬ 
terlined  with  layers  of  flint ;  in  the  lower  lands 
you  will  find  for  the  depth  of  feveral  feet  the  two 
former  fubftances  intimately  blended  together  or 
waflaed  and  worn  down  to  a  gritty  kind  of  maum, 
and  the  nodules  of  flint  broken  into  innumerable 
pieces,  and  confufedly  mixed  with  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  matter.  In  fuch  places  where  the 
upper  ftrata  of  mountains  confift  of  Lime-ftone, 
with  interjacent  layers  of  clay,  and  of  iron-ftone, 
replete  with  yellow  and  red  oker,  or  ruddle ;  in 
the  vallies  beneath  you  may  difcover  both  large 
and  fmall,  round  and  irregular,  fragments  of  the 
iron  and  lime-ftone,  with  unequal  and  uneven 
ftreaks  or  feams  of  clays,  of  all  colours  that  the 
above-mentioned  fubftances  could  tinge  them 
with.  Where  the  upper  ftrata  confift  of  a  loofe 
fand-ftone,  and  a  brittle  flakey  flate,  with  beds 
of  clay  intervening  ;  in  the  lower  lands  you  will 
find  for  a  confiderable  depth  a  gritty  marly  rubble, 
filled  with  immenfely  fmall  pieces  of  fliarp  flakey 
ftone,  thrown  in  a  variety  of  poftures.  And  the 
fame  may  be  obferved  refpeftively  and  proportion - 
ably  of  all  kinds  of  ftrata  in  fuch  places.  If  we 
defcend  from  the  in-land  and  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  hills  and  the  vallies  beneath  them, 

Y  and 
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and  examine  the  manner  in  which  things  lie  un¬ 
der  the  vegetable  mould,  we  (hall  find  them 
placed  much  in  the  fame  form  as  thofe  already 
defcribed,  only  a  greater  quantity  and  a  greater 
variety  of  them  (according  to  the  different  fpecies 
of  flrata  that  lay  between  the  hills  and  the  moun¬ 
tains)  and  thefe  alfo  in  general  much  more  worn 
and  much  fmaller,  efpecially  thofe  parts  that 
came  from  the  mountains.  If  we  go  farther 
down,  and  vifit  the  low-lands  and  marfhes  near 
the  fea-fhore,  a  ftill  greater  variety  and  greater 
quantity  of  rubble  will  prefent  itfelf  to  our  view 
and  the  fragments  of  flone  much  more  worn, 
and  in  many  places  ground  down  to  a  fine  fand 
or  dutch. 

Now  that  this  Rubbly-'maiter  was  placed  in  the 
manner  above- defcribed  by  the  adlion  of  water, 
retreating  from  the  higheft  in-land  eminences 
down  towards  the  fea-fhore,  is  evident — from  the 
multitude  of  ftones  that  are  found  in  it  which 
have  been  apparently  worn  round  by  agitation 
of  water} — from  the  number  of  fragments  of 
flone  that  lie  in  trains,  tending  from  the  higher 
towards  the  lower  grounds,  juft  in  fuch  form  and 
diredlion  as  water  in  it’s  retreat  would  naturally 
cafl  them  (as  I  have  already  fliewn  with  refped 
to  thofe  flones  and  fragments  that  lie  above 
ground)  j — from  the  irregular  and  unequal  ftreaks 
and  feams  into  which  it  is  cafl  j  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  that  in  fuch  places  where  there  is  any 
eminent  projedion  in  the  ground  or  rock  under¬ 
neath,  or  large  fragments  of  flone  which  the 
waters  could  carry  no  farther,  there  thefe  flreaks 
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and  feams  of  different  matter  are  thrown  over  it 
in  various  concentric  arches^  and  the  whole  ter~ 
minated  in  fuch  a  form  as  plainly  to  indicate  that 
the  force  of  a  defcending  flood  placed  them  thus  j 
—and  alfo  from  the  manner  in  which  this  rubble 
lies  all  over  the  earth ;  as  for  indance,  upon  the 
higheft  in-land  eminences,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
fharp'pointed  and  deep,  there  is  but  afmall  por¬ 
tion  of  this  rubble,  feldom  exceeding  a  few  inches 
in  depth ;  in  the  bottoms  of  the  combs  that  de- 
fcend  from  thefe  eminences  you  will  find  the 
quantity  fomewhat  increafed ;  in  the  dales  dill 
more ;  in  the  vallies  a  much  larger  portion  j  and 
in  the  low-land  mardies  near  the  fea-fhore  a  dill 
greater  quantity,  for  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  and  in  many  places  even  unfathomablci 
All  which  would  be  the  natural  refult  of  a  flood 
of  water,  that  formerly  covered,  and  retreated 
from,  the  furface  of  the  whole  earth,  and  de- 
fcended  into  the  fea,  or  rather  the  Abyfs  beneath 
the  fea.  For  as  the  in-land  parts  of  the  earth 
were  at  the  greated  didance  from  thofe  places 
(the  apertures  into  the  abyfs)  where  the  mod  vio¬ 
lent  force  and  dronged  adlion  of  the  water  was, 
fo  they  would  be  lead  torn,  and  of  courfe  lead 
covered  with  fragments  and  rubbifla  j  and  the 
wear  and  tear  by  the  water  would  be  in  proportion 
'  greater  and  greater,  and  the  load  of  loofe  rubble 
gradually  and  continually  increafed,  till  it  approach¬ 
ed  the  fea-fhore  ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  latter 
waters  arrived  thither,  the  ocean  would  be  full 
or^  nearly  fo,  and  therefore  thefe  waters  would 
be  repelled  back  again,  and  the  loofe  clay,  mud, 

Y  2  dutch, 
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dutch,  &c.  with  which  they  were  filled,  be 
caufed  to  fettle  upon  or  near  the  fea-fhore,  and 
fo  conflitute  what  we  call  a  Marfh  or  Moor,  being 
a  loofe  clayey  ground,  confifting  of  a  variety  of 
terreftrial  fubflances  worn  extremely  fmall,  and 
placed,  in  all  kinds  of  diredion,  as  the  reciprocal 
and  undulating  motion  of  water  would  naturally 
call  them. 

Thus  I  have  fhewn,  from  the  confideration  of 
that  vcfl  variety  of  bodies  or  fubfances  that  are  now 
found  loofe  upon  the  furface  f  the  earth,  (each  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  carrying  it’s  particular  proof )  that 
this  terreftrial  globe  has  been  covered  by  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  water , 

I  AM  now  to  deduce  fome  Corollaries  from 

what  has  been  advanced. 

I.  Then,  from  the  quantity  of  matter  that  is 
now  found  loofe  at  the  bottoms  of  Combs,  Dales, 
and  Vallies,  and  from  this  matter  being  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  ftrata  in  the  fides 
of  thefe  Cavities,  we  may  reafonably  infer  that  it 
once  made  a  part  of  the  flrata,  and  fo,  that  the 
ftrata  were  once  continued  from  fide  to  fide,  and 
of  courfe  that  the  Hollows  of  Combs,  Dales,  and 
Vallies  were  once  filled  up  with  ftrata  fimilar  to 
thofe,  which  now  appear  in  their  fides  or  in  the 
bodies  of  the  mountains  or  hills,  in  which  thefe 
fuperficial  Cavities  are :  and  as.  mountains  and 
hills  are  no  more  than  Eminences  caufed  by  the 
formation  of  the  Hollows  of  Combs,  Dales,  and 
Vallies,  fo  it  is  certain  that  the  earth  was  once 
of  one  uniform  fpherical  furface,  and  that  the 

prefent  irregular  mountainous  form  was  not  the 
^  .  cnginal. 
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original,  but  owing  to  fome  after-caufe,  as  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  prove,  p.  248,  &c. 

2.  From  that  vafl:  quantity  of  Rubble  which 
in  a  manner  covers  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth, 
chiefly  from  that  which  is  polited  in  Combs,  Dales, 
and  Vallies,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  Hollows  of 
combs  and  vallies  were  not  caufed  by  any  con¬ 
tra  Bion  or  lateral  f drinking  of  the  fir  at  a  (fee  p. 
276).  For  had  thefe  cavities  been  owing  to  fuch  a 
caufe,  there  would  have  been  but  little  or  no  loofe 
matter  found  in  them;  for  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  parts 
of  the  ftrata  (when  the  whole  earth  began  to  be 
confolidated  after  it’s  diflfolution)  by  being  con¬ 
tracted  within  themfelves,  atom  to  atom,  would 
be  fo  clofely  united  together,  that  the  Cavities 
caufed  by  thefe  Contractions  would  contain  little 
or  no  loofe  matter  in  them,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
the  covered  Fi fares,  or  thofe  Chafms  in  the  body 
of  the  earth  w'hich  terminate  in  themfelves  and 
have  no  Communication  with  other  cracks ;  in 
thefe  we  never  find  any  fuch  loofe  matter  or  rub¬ 
ble  as  that  which  lies  in  the  bottoms  of  dales  and 
vallies :  had  therefore  one  fort  of  thefe  Cavities, 
as  well  as  the  other,  been  formed  by  ContraBions, 
there  would  have  been  like  matter  found  in  each 
and  refpedtively  placed. 

3.  From  the  regular  gradually  hicreafing 
proportion  of  the  rubble  that  is  found  in  Combs, 
Dales,  and  Vallies,  it  is  manifefl;  that  thefe  Chan¬ 
nels  were  not  caufed  by  any  elevation  and  de- 
preffion  of  the  ftrata ;  for  had  this  been  the  cafe, 
this  rubble  would  have  been  placed  in  the  moft 
confufed  and  irregular  manner  poffible. 
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4.  From  this  fame  increafe  and  apparent  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  rubble  from  combs  to  dales,  from 
dales  to  vallies,  from  vallies  to  the  (helving  bed 
of  the  ocean,  we  may  determine  the  place,  whi¬ 
ther  the  other  part  of  this  rubble  (viz.  that  which 
formerly  filled  up  all  the  Hollows  and  Channels 
upon  the  earth  and  in  the  fea)  was  carried  to, 
namely,  the  Center  of  the  Earth.  For  had  it  been 
carried  no  farther  than  the  hed  of  the  ocean,  and 
depofited  there,  it  would  more  than  have  filled 
that  5  becaufe  the  matter  that  was  torn  out  for 
making  that  cavity  would  equally  have  filled  it 
when  in  the  form  of  rubble,  as  when  it  remained 
in  whole  and  unbroken  ftrata:  and  then  there 
was  the  additional  fubftance  of  all  that  matter, 
that  before  filled  up  the  hollows  of  the  Combs, 
Dales,  and  Vallies  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  had  all  this  been  placed  in  the  bafon 
of  the  fea,  it  mufl:  more  than  have  filled  it.  Now 
fince  it  is  certain  that  all  this  rubble  was  carried 
I  down  into  the  bed  of  the  Ocean,  and  as  that  did 
not  retain  it,  it  muft  therefore  have  palled  through, 
and  been  carried  into  fome  place  beyond  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fea,  and  that  could  be  no  other  than 
the  center  of  the  earth,  the  lad  place  it  could  be 
driven  to ;  and  there  it  would  remain  in  form  of  a 
nucleus  ox  inner  globe as  defcribed  p.  97,  280, 
and  delineated  by  I.  in  Plate  the fecond. 

If  this  load  of  rubble  and  fragments  of  (lone 
were  carried  down  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  it 
will  certainly  follow,  that  the  Agent  that  did  this, 
that  the  'water  (as  it  is  of  a  more  fubtle  and  pene¬ 
trating  nature  than  this  inatter)  accompanied  it 

in 
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in  its  paflage  and  defcended  together  with  it  j  and 
as  this  loofe  matter  occupied  the  center,  the  water 
would  naturally  fettle  around  it,  as  denoted  by 
G.  H.  in  the  above  Plate  j  and  fo  conftitute  the 
Mofaic  Abyfs. 

6.  As  in  tracing  the  fragments  of  Hone  that  lie 
in  trains  from  the  mountains,  it  is  common  to 
obferve  where  the  defcents  are  gradual  (where 
they  are  irregular  and  attended  with  hidden  falls 
and  precipices,  great  irregularity  muft  naturally  be 
expeded)  that  thofe  hones  that  are  largeh  and 
lead  worn  lie  neareh  the  tops,  and  thofe  that  are 
lefs  and  moh  worn  at  the  greateh  dihance,  and 
alfo  that  thefe  Stones  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  hrata  in  the  mountains  above,  and  not  of  the 
kind  with  the  hrata  in  the  vallies  beneath  (unlefs 
where  they  both  happen  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies)  j 
fo  it  is  certain  that  the  currents  of  water  which 
removed  thefe  hones  from  their  original  beds,  and 
placed  them  in  the  manner  we  now  find  them, 
came  from  the  mountain-tops  and  drove  towards 
the  fea,  and  therefore  that  thefe  Stones  %oere  not 
thus  placed  by  partial  deluges,  owing  to  high  tides 
or  accidental  inundations  of  the  fea,  as  fome  have 
imagined  j  for  had  either  of  thefe  latter  been  the 
caufe,  the  larger  hones  would  have  been  left 
neareh  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  lelTer  neceha- 
rily  thrown  higher  up  :  gnd  if  the  water  of  fuch  a 
hood,  in  its  return  to  the  fea,  had  force  enough 
to  bring  back  any  of  thefe  bodies,  it  would  natu¬ 
rally  leave  them  in  the  greateh  irregularity,  the 
lelfer  would  be  brought  to  the  larger,  and  the 
hones  of  the  vallies  be  mixed  with  thofe  of  the 

Y  A  moun- 
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mountains ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  therefore 
thefe  ftones  were  not  thus  placed  by  fuch  partial 
floods. 

7,  From  the  confideration  of  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances  attending  thefe  fragments  of  done, 
efpecially  thole  that  have  been  worn  round  by 
water,  we  may  fee  the  faifity  of  another  hypo- 
thefis,  calculated  to  folve  thefe  phenomena,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  univerfal  Deluge  in  the  time 
of  Noah ;  viz.  that  thefe  Stones  were  thus  rounded, 
and  the  fragments  of  Rocks  torn  from  their  original 
beds  and  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  at 
the  firjl  formation  of  things,  when  the  earth  was 
totally  covered  with  water,  at  which  time  the  highefl 
mountains  conftituted  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea-, 
iherejore  it. is  no  wonder,  fince  the  retreat  of  thofe 
waters,  that  we  now  find  pebbles  and  rocks  in  the 
,  mofi  inland  countries. 

But  the  grand  queftion  to  be  folved,  is,  How 
tame  thefe  waters  to  retire'^  in  which  principal 
particular  the  Authors  of  this  hypothefis  are  not 
agreed,  fome  imagining  that  the  water  was  rarined 
and  changed  into  air  ;  others  that  the  Sea  by  the 
violent  motion  of  it’s  flux  and  reflux  threw  up 
vafl;  quantities  of  fand  and  mud,  and  thereby  left 
the  Ipaces  between  them  as  Vallies,  which  the 
water  occupying,  the  eminent  parts  became  dry 
and  habitable  3  with  feveral  fuch  groundlefs  and 
unphilofophical  affertions. 

But  it  required,  and  thefe  Authors  fuppofe 
it  did  require,  a  great  length  of  time,  even  that 
of  ages,  before  thefe  tranfadfions  were  completed, 
and  therefore  that  the  parts  of  the  earth,  which 

at 
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at  prefent  bear  marks  of  the  Sea,  conftituted  for 
a  lon<^  time  the  bottom  of  it,  and  thereby  gave 
room  for  the  waters  to  feparate  the  rocks  from 
their  natural  places,  and  form  the  fragments  of 
ftone  into  pebbles,  and  place  them  in  the  manner 
we  now  find  them  in  the  mofi;  diftant  countries 

from  the  fea.  _ 

But  then  there  is  a  very  material  difference 

between  the  in-land  pebbles  and  rocks  and  thofe 
formed  and  found  at  fea.  It  is  common  to  ob- 
ferve  vaft  numbers  of  pebbles  and  ftones  upon  the 
fea-fhore  which  have  feveral  extraneous  bodies, 
fuch  as  flaells,  corals,  and  corallines,  affixed  to 
their  outfides,  and  many  of  thefe  fo  cloiely  ad¬ 
hering  that  it  is  almofi;  impoflible  to  difengage 
one  from  the  other  without  breaking  both  ;  and 
it  is  alfo  certain  that  thefe  grow  and  are  formed 
at  this  day,  efpecially  in  calm  and  quiet  places. 
But  now,  after  the  ftriaeft  examination  I  could 
make  upon  immenfe  multitudes  of  Rocks  and 
rounded  ftones  that  I  have  feen  at  land,  I  never 
could  obferve  any  fuch  extraneous  bodies  adhering 
to  them  %  nav,  not  upon  fuch  as  were  but  a  few 

miles 

^  I  have  feen  indeed  one  or  two  inflances  of  Nodules  having  a 
fmall  {hell  or  a  plant  flicking  to  their  outfides ;  but  then  thefe 
are  a  very  different  fpecies  of  Stones  from  in-land  pebbles  (though 
they  refemble  them  in  their  outward  ihape)  as  I  have  fhewn 
p.  291.  Nodules  were  formed  during  the  diffolved  Ifate  of  the 
earth  and  the  great  confufion  of  things  at  that  time,  and  many 
of  them  have  apparently  paifed  through  feveral  flrata  that 
abounded  with  fhells  and  plants,  and  at  lall  fettled  in  flrata  that 
were  replete  with  thefe  extraneous  bodies,  fo  that  it  is  no  wmnder 
that  we  fometimes  find  one  or  two  of  thefe  bodies  adhering  to  their 
outfides :  but  in -land  pebbles  were  formed  at  a  different  time,  in  a 
different  place,  and  in  a  different  manner,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
above  cited  page. 
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miles  from  the  fea,  when  the  pebbles  upon  the 
lea-lhore  abounded  with  them;  which  mull: 
plainly  Ihew,  that  the  places  where  thefe  pebbles 
are  now  found  were  never  the  bottom  of  the  fea 
nor  the  pebbles  themfelves  formed  at  fea,  but 
that  they  were  made  at  fome  particular  time,  or 
in  fome  general  deluge,  the  waters  of  which  rnuft 
have  been  in  fuch  conllant  agitation  and  perpe¬ 
tual  flud:uation,  as  not  to  permit  fuch  things  to 
fettle  and  grow  j  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Mofaic 
account  of  the  Flood  in  the  time  Noah,  fee 

P‘  93- 

And  what  farther  fliews  that  the  places  where 
thefe  Stones  are  now  found  were  never  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fea,  nor  the  Stones  themfelves  formed 
at  fea,  is,  that  we  never  find  (what  is  very  com¬ 
mon  to  find  at  fea  and  upon  the  fea-fhore)  any 
artificial  things,  fuch  as  regularly-fhaped  pieces 
of  wood,  flone-inftruments,  iron-tools,  potflierds, 
&c.  naturally  lying  among  them,  but  only  fuch 
as  were  placed  there  by  defign  or  accidentally 
dropt,  as  is  evident  from  the  prior  difturbance  of 
the  earth,  where  fuch  have  been  taken  up  at  any 
depth,  and  their  being  generally  found  in  fucli 
places  where  old  Cities,  CafUes,  Camps,  or  Lakes 
have  been  k  And  indeed  had  thefe  artificial  thintrs 

O 

ever 

*  I  have  read  indeed  of  Boats,  fmall  Barques,  Anchors  of 
Ships,  &c.  being  found  at  land  in  countries  far  diftant  from  the 
fea,  but  then  it  has  generally  been  in  authors  of  no  great  credit, 
and  the  fails  a/ierted  upon  no  good  teftimony ;  but  even  allowing 
them  to  have  been  true,  it  is  certainly  much  more  reafonable  to 
juppofe,  that  the  places  where  thefe  things  were  found  were  for¬ 
merly  the  bottoms  of  large  Lakes^  which  by  defign  or  accident 
had  been  drained,  rather  than  the  cnciait  bed  of  the  Sea  ^  in  the 

fame 
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ever  been  coeval  with  thefe  fragments  of  hones, 
or  fubied  to  tlie  agitation  of  water  as  they  have 
Len,  they  would  certainly  have  been  worn  and 
rounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are. 
the  artificial  things  that  are  taken  up  at  ea  lave 
indifcriminately  ihells  and  coials  p  owing  on 
them,  as  well  as  the  hones  and  pebbles  on  the 
ihore ;  but  the  artificial  things,  even  tliofe  hiat 
bear  the  marks  of  the  greateh  antiquity,  wmch 
are  taken  up  in  the  inland  countries,  _  have  no  fuch 
bodies  adhering  to  them  ;  which  is  a  plain  and 
an  undeniable  proof,  that  neither  they,  nor  me 
places  w'here  they  are  now  found,  were  ever  co¬ 
vered  by  the  fea. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  have  an  eaiy  ana 

certain  method  of  dlfcovering  what  parts  of  the 

earth  the  lea  might  formerly  have  encroached 

upon,  and  covered  for  any  length  of  time,  ^id 
^  alter 


fame  manner  as  in  draining  the  famous  of  Martin-mere  \n 
lancajhire,  which  was  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  there  were 
found  in  the  flutch  at  the  bottom  no  lefs  than  eight  boats,  lhaped 
fomewhat  like  the  Canoes  made  ufe  of  m  J7nerica,  as  Dx. 
Leigh,  in  his  Hiftory  of  that  County,  affures  us  of  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  p.  18,  and  181.  Or  elfe  thefe  things  might  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  violent  tempefts  or  accidental  overflowings  of  the  Sea; 
and  befldes,  whatever  things  of  this  nature  may  be  now 
found  at  land  in  Europe,  foine  allowance  muft  be  ma  e  for  t  le 
event  recorded  (p  132)  of  this  treatife,  when  numbers  o  per  ons 
procured  Ships  and  other  conveniences,  under  apprehenfion  of  a 
general  Deluge,  and  probably  many  of  thefe  were  made  at  land 
in  countries  far  diflant  from  the  Spa,  as  it  was  fuppoled  that  the 
devaftation  would  reach  all  over  Europe:  which  therefore,  as  the 
event  did  not  happen,  would  be  left  in  the  places  where  they 
v/ere  firft;  made,  and  ip  the  fpture  ages  .might  be  imagine  to 
have  wrecks  of  (hips  loft  at  fea,  though  the  fea  never  reached 
thefe  parts ;  and  what  parts  of  the  earth  the  fea  has  really  covered 
will  be  beft  determined  by  the  marks  given  in  the 
fubfec^uent  pages. 
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after  have  retreated  there-from,  and  what  not, 
VIZ.  by  obferving  whether  the  rocks  and  hones, 
efpecially  the  artificial  things,  found  at  land! 
have  any  marine  produdions  adhering  to  them  or 
5  ^hey  have  none,  we  may  depend  upon  it 
the  Sea  never  reached  thefe  parts  ;  if  they  have 
fome,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  fhells  and  corals  upon  the  neareft  fea-fhore, 
we  may  conclude  it  has.  But  upon  the  ftrideft 
refearches  I  could  make  with  regard  to  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  I  could  never  find  that  the  Sea  had  re¬ 
ceded  above  a  few  miles  in  length,  or  a  few  yards 
in  depth,  from  its  original  and  firft  known  boun¬ 
daries  j  and  that  only  in  places  where  the  land 
was  low  and  flat,  and  thefe  recefles  or  retreats 
chiefly  owing  to  banks  thrown  up,  or  canals  cut, 
by  the  art  and  labour  of  man. 

All  Hypothefes  therefore  to  account  for  thefe 
in-land  rocks  and  pebbles  (which  fo  apparently 
carry  marks  of  having  been  moved,  fhufflcd,  or 
worn  round  by  water)  upon  fuppofition  that  the 
‘places  ’where  they  are  stow  found  ’were  formerly  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  muft  /i?//,  and  recourfe  can  only 
be  had  for  the  explication  of  thefe  phjenomena, 
to  the  ONE  Universal  Deluge  ,  in  the  time  of 
Noah. 

Some  indeed  have  queftioned,  whether  the 
Power  of  Water  could  poflibly  have  caufed  ef- 
feds  fo  great  and  extenfive  as  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  but  fuch  mull:  be  very  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  force  of  that  Fluid  in  it’s  common 
operations. 
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Mr.  Hutchinfon  (Vol.  XII.  p.  285.)  fpeaking 
of  the  effedts  of  the  water  retiring  at  the  end  ot 
the  Deluge,  fays,  “  The  miners  antiently  wem 
wont  to  imitate  this  way  of  clearing  off  the  eai  th 
h  water.  They  colledled  great  quantities  ot  rain¬ 
water  :  and,  breaking  the  dams,  let  fall  that  wa- 
ter  at  once,  to  bear  off  the  earth,  ftone,  &c,  and 
uncover  the  veins.  The  miners  call  Hujlocs. 

_ Qf  thefe  there  is  a  larger  account  in  the  Ob- 

fervations  about  the  Ores  of  Metals.  About  the 
year  1702,  being  upon  Mo/if,  a  mountain  in 
kendale,  I  obferved  a  cloud,  blacker  and  deeper 
than  I  'ever  faw  before,  over  Grinton  Liberty.  It 
broke,  tore  up  the  plain  ground,  to  five  or  fix 
feet  deep  in  feveral  places :  and  channelled  the 
brows  and  tides  of  hills  toa'vaftly  greater  depth  ; 
bearing  away  ftones  of  many  ton  weight,  and 
carrying  tome  very  large  feveral  hundred  yards, 
unto  the  plains  ;  bearing  down  feveral  little  houfes, 
and  making  great  havock.  There  was  little  wind 
attended  this  thower.  Indeed,  we  feldom  pbferve 
much  wind  with  a  hidden  great  fall  ot  rain. 
[So  the  whole  devaftation  was  owing  to  the  force 
of  water.  J  IVIany  fuch  inftances  will  ieadilj»  occur 
to  the  memory  of  any  one  that  has  been  con— 
verfant  in  Philofophieal  Nifories. 

But  ^wedenborgh  has  brought  this  affair  to  a 
mathematical  exaftnefs.  Literary  Memoirs  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Vol.  I.  p.  66.  &c.  “  That  the  ocean  ftood 
high  above  our  earth,  feems  to  be  more  evidently 
concluded  from  the  face  of  the  Northern  parts 
[he  is  fpeaking  of  Sweden'\  than  from  that  of 

countries  more  Southerly.  Here  we  find  entire 

traeis 
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trads  filled,  and,  as  it  were,  paved  with  ftones  of 
a  huge  bulk  and  weight:  and  the  higher  the 
country  lies  from  the  fea,  thefe  ftones  are  larger 
and  more  numerous.  That  ftones  of  a  great 
weight  may  be  rolled  and  carried  to  a  great  dif- 
tance,  appears  from  the  following  Hydroftatical 
Confiderations.  ^  i .  The  weight  of  ftone  to  water, 
bulk  for  bulk,  is  no  more  than  two  and  an  half 
to  one,  and  to  falt-water  ftill  lefs.  2.  Befides, 
it  almoft  loles  half  it’s  weight  in  water  j  and 
there  remains  but  one  and  a  half.  3 .  Whence 
the  weight  of  ftone  is  not  fo  fenfibie  in  the 
Sea  as  in  the  Air,  feeing  water  is  fo  heavy  as 
almoft  to  equal  part  of  the  remaining  weight, 
that  is,  the  weight  of  ftone  in  water  is  to  water 
as  one  and  a  half  to  one.  4.  If,  therefore,  the 
waves  agitate  the  fea  at  it’s  bottom,  as  tempefis 
do  the  atmolphere  in  it’s  lower  parts  where  we 
live;  and  if  a  column  of  fea-water  be  fome 
hundred  yards  high,  the  motion  and  force  of 
the  fludluating  water  at  the  bottom  will  be  in- 
creafed  in  the  ratio  of  the  height  and  of  the 
bales :  lb  that  a  wave  of  the  fea,  continued  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom,  has  a  greater  force  from  it’s 
height  than  the  fame  wave  on  the  furface.  5.  And 
confequently,  the  primaeval  fea  could  have  carried 
along  with  it  ftones  of  a  huge  bulk,  loofened 
Ipontaneoully  from  mountains,  and  ftrew  the 
earth  up  and  down  with  them,  and  even  move 
it’s  whole  bottom.”  This  laft  fuppofition,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  equally  agitated  in  a 
ftorm  with  the  furface  is  a  miftake.  Mr.  Boyle  in 
his  Thilofophical  Works,  (Vol.  III.  p.  239.)  has 

ihe  wn. 
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fhewn,  that  the  bottom  parts  of  the  fea  are  quite 
calm  5  and  inftances  in  particular  in  the  cafe  of  a 
diver,  who  could  flay  feveral  hours  under  water 
at  the  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms,  and  when  there, 
could  not  feel  any  motion  of  the  water,  though 
a  ftorm  tofTed  the  waves  at  the  furface  fix  or  feven 
feet  hi(^h.  So  that  this  recourfe  to  the  waters  of 
the  pfimce'val  fea  (in  the  fenfe  of  this  and  many 
other  authors,  as  before  obfeived)  for  pioducmg 
the  above  phrenomena  can  never  avail,  and  refe¬ 
rence  can  only  be  had  to  the  waters  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  when  the  Earth  was  broken  through  or  fer~^ 
forated  in  many  parts,  efpecially  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Ocean,  for  the  defcent  of  thefe  waters :  and 
then  every  effedt  that  Swedejiborgh  has  mentioned 
would  naturally  follow,  but  upon  no  othci  lup- 
pofition. 

III. 

From  the  confideration  of  things  upon  the  fiu- 
face  of  the  earth  let  us  now  defeend  into  the  tn~ 
fide,  and  fee  what  proofs  we  can  educe  from 
thence  of  an  Universal  Flood. 

And  here  let  us  enter  the  fubterranean  King¬ 
dom  by  thofe  ealy  and  convenient  paflages,  the 
natural  Caves  and  Holes  of  the  Earth  :  and  in  the 
firfi:  place  colledl  what  evidence  we  can  for  the 
point  in  queftion  from  thefe  Caves  themfelves. 

All  the  natural  Caverns  that  I  have  feen  my- 
felf,  or  thofe  that  1  have  read  deferiptions  of,  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  be  no  other  than  what  in  tlie  ISorto 

of  England  are  called  Swallows,  and  in  the  ff  ejt 

Swallet- 
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t^^allet^holes .  T'liclc  Holes  or  Caves  are  generally 
nearly  circular  at  top,  and  from  twenty  to  two 
hundred  yards  or  more  in  circumference.  Many 
of  them  have  a  dired  perpendicular  defeent,  like 
the  Hollow  of  a  W ell,  for  the  depth  of  feveral 
fathoms  ;  in  others  the  defeent  is  fomewhat  wind¬ 
ing  and  crooked ;  and  generally,  at  a  greater  or 
lefs  didance,  there  is  a  large  fpacious  Opening, 
into  which  enter  feveral  lelfer  Caves  or  Conduits  j 
fome  gently  declining  from  the  top,  others  lying 
in  an  horizontal  line,  and  fome  defeending  per¬ 
pendicularly  downright  to  unfathomable  depths. 
The  Entrance  or  Mouth  leading  into  many  of 
thefe  Caverns  is  at  prefent  horizontal  and  very 
fmall  j  and  hence  Naturaliils  have  been  greatly 
puzzled  about  the  vaft  Spaces  within,  and  how 
it  came  to  pafs  that  fuch  fmall  orifices  fliould  lead 
to  fuch  fpacious  Openings;  whereas  in  fad  the 
larger  Cavities  were  made  hrd,  and  the  leffer  that 
proceed  from  them  after :  and  the  true  entrance 
into  fuch  Caverns  is  at  top,  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  only  covered  with  rubble  and 
mould ;  and  indeed  the  large  Spaces  within,  in 
moft  of  thefe  Caverns,  reach  near  to  the  furface 
and  form  part  of  the  true  and  original  entrance ; 
fo  that  they  all  may  be  looked  upon  as  SwalletSy 
or  in-land  gulpbs  that  Jwallowed  down  the  waters 
of  the  deluge. 

Having  thus  far  explained  myfelf,  I  fliall  now 
fhew  in  what  various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  how 
diftant  from  each  other,  thefe  Caverns  are  to  be 
found. 

The 
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The  firft  that  I  fliall  mention,  and  the  moft 
noted  in  England^  is  that  called  Elden~hole^  in 
Derbyfire.  This  is  a  diredl  perpendicular  Chafm, 
of  an  oblong  form,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  difeern 
it’s  depth  j  the  mouth  of  it  is  about  twenty  yards 
over  one  way,  and  eight  the  other.  Mr.  Cottoii 
endeavoured  to  find  the  bottom  by  plumbing  it 
with  a  line  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  yards 
lono-,  but  could  not  reach  it :  and  upon  examining 
the^lower  end  of  the  line,  he  found  that  eighty 
yards  of  it  had  funk  through  \¥ater.“  Another 
gentleman  let  down  •a.Xmt  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  yards,  without  meeting  with  the  bottom. 
The  Earl  of  Leitefler,  in  Qjyeen  Elizabeth'?,  days* 
Caufed  a  man  to  be  let  down  with  a  balket  of 
ftones  tied  to  his  middle,  in  order  that  by  letting 
fome  of  them  occafionally  fall  he  might  judge  of 
the  depth  of  the  Cave,  and  after  he  had  renaamed 
at  the  length  of  a  rope  of  two  hundred  ells  for  fome 
time,  was  pulled  up,  in  expedlation  of  fome  great 
difeoveries ;  but  when  he  carne  up  he  was  fenfe- 
lefs,  and  died  of  a  phrenly  in  eight  days.  When 
I  was  upon  the  fpot,  I  found,  upon  enc|uiry,  that 
two  men  had  lately  ventured  down  this  cavity, 
upon  fuppofition  that  fome  cattle,  that  had  been 
miffing,  might  have  fallen  into  it :  and  when  they 
had  defeended  to  the  depth  of  fententy  yards,  they 
found  the  carcafes  of  feveral  oxen  and  fheep  ;  but 
could  get  no  farther ;  thefe  carcafes,  together  with 
the  ftones  that  had  been  throvvn  in  by  the  curi.= 

Z  ous 

«  See  ^he  U^onders  of  the  Peake,  p.  40. 

Philof.  Pr’anf.  2. 

^  Hobbes  de  Mirahilihus  Peed. 
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ous  in  endeavouring  to  difcover  it’s  depth,  havino’ 
pio’Dabiy  covered  and  flopped  up  the  leading  Cat 
vity.  They  faid  ailb,  rhat  alter  they  had  been  let 
down  about  hall  way,  the  cavern  opens  and  widens 
into  a  Ipacious  vault,  and  that  there  appeared  to 
to  be  another  great  cavity,  belides  that  of  Elden- 
hoky  leading  to  the  furface  of  the  earth.  And 
upon  examination,  I  obferved  that,  at  about  the 
diftance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  Elden-holey 
there  was  a  gradual,  nearly  circular.  Sinking  in 
the  earth,  near  three  hundred  yards  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  from  it’s  utmofl;  fummit  about  twenty 
yai  ds  deep  .  and  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  unde¬ 
niably  the  true  mouth  of  this  Swallow,  and  that 
Elaen-hole  is  no  more  than  a  lateral  conduit  lead¬ 


ing  into  it. 

Three  miles  Northward  of  Elden  is  another  fa¬ 
mous  Cavity,  called  Peak-hole,  fituated  almoft  in 
the  Village  of  Cajileton,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  femi- 
circular  or  rather  femi-cylindrical  Rock,  (the 
hollow  fide  facing  you  as  you  enter)  above  two 
hundred Jeet  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
about  Jixty  Jeet ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  perpendi¬ 
cularly-hollowed  rock,  this  Cavern  opens  it’s 
mouth  in  form  of  an  arch  at  leaf!  forty  feet  high, 
z\-\^  Jixty  broad  at  the  bottom  ;  r  the  top  part,  and 
the  tides  of  this  arch,  as  alfo  the  whole  lemi— 
cylindrical  rock  above,  are  very  fmooth,  and  ap¬ 
parently  worn  away  by  the  gradual  attrition  of 
feme  fuch  Agent  as  water  j  and  had  not  one  fide 


of 


y  If  tne  reader  has  not  feen  the  place,  he  may  have  a  jufl 
idea  of  it  from  VilL  of  Mr.  Smith’s  Frints  of  the  profpedts  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Derhfj^iAre,  »S:c. 
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of  this  tubular  Hollow  been  broken  down  and 
carried  away  by  the  Agent  that  firft  formed  this 
perpendicular  Channel,  it  had  refembled  at  the 
top  and  in  the  inlide  a  common  well,  and  at  firll; 
fight  would  have  been  efteemed  a  Swallet-hole ; 
and  the  not  attending  to  this  particular  has  cauied 
great  perplexity  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
this  Cave.  From  the  mouth  of  this  Hole  to  the 
diftance  of  07ie  hundred  yards  the  roof  gradually 
declines,  till  you  are  obliged  to  bend  and  creep 
in  order  to  proceed  forward,  and  after  you  have 
crept  a  little  way,  you  enter  into  a  fpacious  wide 
apartment ;  which  continues  for  about  thirty  yards, 
when  the  rock  almoft  clofes  again,  and  after  you 
have  paffed  (in  a  little  boat)  a  river  that  runs 
through  the  Cave,  the  rock  widens  again  into  a 
ftill  greater  Opening,  till  you  come  to  a  fecond 
.ftream  of  water,  where  it  again  contradls  itfelf ; 
but  as  foon  as  you  have  paffed  this  Current,  an¬ 
other  fpacious  Opening  prefents  itfelf,  which  con' 
tinues  in  fome  places  higher,  in  others  wider,  till 
the  roof  of  the  rock  lies  upon  the  very  furface  of 
a  third  Current  of  water,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
traveller’s  journey;  but  by  agitating  this  water 
with  our  feet,  we  heard  a  rumbling  undulating 
noife  in  fome  great  cavern  beyond.  From  the 
entrance  to  the  end  of  this  Cave  is  about  feveu 
hundred  yards.  Where  the  larger  Openings  were, 
there  were  feveral  leffer  lateral  Cavities  or  rather 
Conduits,  and  fome  that  defeended  perpendicu¬ 
larly  down  from  the  top,  and  the  lides  of  all, 
both  large  and  fmall,  are  worn  as  fmooth  and  as 
round,  or  rather  tubular,  as  a  conftant  paffage  of 
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water  could  poffibly  wear  them  ;  and  as  this  A- 
gent  would  exert  itfelt  ftronger  and  make  more 
room  for  itlelf  where  the  greater  number  of 
ftreams  met,  hence  it  is  that,  v/here  the  Conduits 
for  the  water  appear  to  be  larger  and  more  nu¬ 
merous,  there  the  Openings  within  are  wider  and 
liiore  fpacious ;  and  where  there  appear  to  have 
been  but  one  or  two  paffages  for  the  water,  and 
thole  fmall,  there  the  Cavities  are  proportionably 
iefs.  Not  that  I  would  fuppofe  that  the  water 
tore  thefe  paffages -through  the  folid  rock  without 
any  prior  opening  or  fiffure :  no ;  there  were 
proper  cracks  and  chafms  made  for  if  s  defcent  be¬ 
fore,  as  I  have  fliewn,  p.  89,  276,  &c.  But  where 
thefe  cracks  were  larger  than  in  other  places, 
there  the  water  would  defcend  in  a  fuller  body 
and  with  greater  impetuolity,  and  would  work 
and  wind  it’s  way  through  leffer  cracks  to  get  into 
the  greater  Cavities,  and  by  it’s  frequent  paffages 
through  both  forts  of  thefe  Channels  would 
wear  and  tear  away  the  rock  to  a  great  degree, 
and  fo  vaftly  widen  the  original  openings.  And 
as  thefe  original  Cracks  would  naturally  be  irre-. 
gular,  according  to  the  grain  or  different  conffi- 
tution  ot  the  ftone  or  ftrata  in  which  they  were 
formed,  fo  thefe  irregularities,  when  opened  and 
widened  by  the  paffage  of  the  water,  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  rilings  and  fallings  in  this  and  fuch-like 
Caverns. 

•  I  HAVE  been  longer  in  defcribing  and  account¬ 
ing  for  the  origin  of  this  Cave  than  I  need  be 
with  refpcdl  to  any  other,  for  though  there  are 
fcarcely  two  that  are  exactly  alike  in  every  thing, 

yet 
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yet  there  are  none,  that  I  have  feen,  but  what 
aoree  in  the  chief  and  principal  particulars.  Thus, 
a?  about  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  South- Weft 
from  Peak-hole,  there  is  another  fimilar  Cavity 
known  by  the  name  of  Poole  s-hole  (not  far  fiom 
the  village  of  Buxton)  about /y  hundred  yards  m 
length.  In  this  alfo  there  are  feveral  rifings  ancl 
fallings,  feveral  leder  and  larger  Openings,  with 
collateral  conduits,  and  the  fides  of  the  rock  in 
all  much  worn,  and  in  many  places  greatly  torn, 
as  appears  from  the  large  fragments  that  he  loofe 
at  the  bottom.  The  three  above  defcribed  Ca¬ 
verns  are  indeed  juftly  efteerned  the  pi  incipal 
in  this  County,  but  there  are  many  that  are  lefs, 
and  equally  demonftrative  of  the  opinion  1  have 
advanced  ;  and  there  are  ftill  a  greater  number 
that  are,  in  a  nianner,  undifcovered  ;  for  tnough. 
they  cannot  be  entered  and  examined,  yet  thefe 
entrances  or  orifices  are  very  vifible,  and  are  eahly 
diftinguifliable  from'  the  mouths  of  the  pits  fiom 
Vv'hence  they  dig  ore ;  for  thefe  latter  have  gene¬ 
rally  a  heap  of  rubbiflr  thrown  out  ail  around 
them,  and  defcend  perpendicLilarly  downngnt, 
whereas  the  Swallet-holes  have  no  fuch  matter 
round  them,  but  the  rubbifli  lies  in  the  bottom, 
and  there  is  commonly  a  gradual  inclination  or 
feerning  finking  in  of  the  earth  that  leads  to  them, 
It  is  not  unuiuaf  for  miners  in  tracing  veins  of 
ore  to  open  fome  of  thefe  concealed  Cavities,  and 
when  they  do  fo,  they  generally  find  as  large  Ca¬ 
verns  within  them  as  either  of  the  above  de¬ 
scribed.  This  Country  indeed  abounds  with  thefe 
conoered  Swallows  (as  they  are  called)  efpecially 
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upon  tlic  noGr^laitds.  and  I  have  icen  lomc  of  the 
extenfive  fiats  there  fo  perforated  with  them  that 
the  face  of  the  earth  refembled,  (comparativelv 
ipeaking)  a  Sieve. 

I  HAVE  alfo  feen  feveral  fuch  upon  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Wales,  efpecially  upon  thofe  above  Penby 
in  Pembrokefire,  and  vaft  numbers  of  them  upon 
Mendip-hills  in  Somerfetfoire,  particularly  in  Char- 
terhouje-liberty  and  near  Green-ore  Farm-,  and 
Ookey-hok,  which  is  about  four  miles  diftant  fi-om 
the  laft  mentioned  place  (of  which  and  of  fome 
other  Caverns  near  it  there  is  a  particular  account 
in  Philof.  FranJ.  N°  2.)  is  evidently  no  other  than 
a  S’wallet  itfelfj  as  alfo  are  the  Caves  lately  dif- 
covered  at  Lockfon  and  Banwell,  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  North-Weft  of  ;  all  thefe  being 
in  every  material  circumftance  exadtly  fimilar  to 
thofe  I  have  already  delcribed. 

There  are  alfo  a  few  of  thefe  Swallet-holes  in 
and  near  St.  Vincent's  Rocks,  about  two  miles  dif¬ 
tant  from  Brijiol  and  P enpa?-k-hole  (of  which  the 
reader  may  fee  a  defeription,  and  a  cut  reprefent- 
ing  the  infide  of  it,  in  N°  143,  of  Philof.  Franf) 
which  is  about  four  miles  Northward  from  the 
aforefaid  Rocks,  is  manifeftly  no  other. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  Cavern  mentioned  by 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  his  Ancient  and  prefent  State 
of  Gloucejlerfire,  p.  230,  to  have  been  difcovered 
at  Cold-Ajhton,  ten  miles  to  the  Eaft  of  Penpark 
(which  upon  enquiry,  I  found  has  been  lince 
flopped  up),  the  delcription  of  which  is  fo  na¬ 
tural  that  it  is  worth  reciting  j  “  As  a  perfon  was 
plowing  wdth  oxen,  one  of  the  oxen  faltered  in 

a  holcj 
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a  hole,  which,  when  the  earth  v/as  removed  from 
it,  appeared  like  to  the  Tunnel  of  a  Chimney  j 
through  which  feveral  perlons  have  been  let 
down ;  where  they  found  a  Cavity,  in  which  one 
might  walk  above  half  a  jmle  one  vray,  and  it  is 
not  known  how  far  the  other  :  and  as  they  walked 
with  candles,  they  obfervcd  feveral  Juch  Pimnels 
ajcending  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth.” 

An  ingenious  gentleman,  in  giving  an  account 
of  his  Journey  over  Crofs-fell  Mountain  in  Cum- 
berbaid  (which  is  part  of  that  immenfe  ridge  of 
mountains  that  reach  from  Derbyjhire  to  Scotland^ 
and  are  called  the  Britif  Alps)  writes  thus : 
“  The  Swallows,  thofe  incontellable  remains  of 
Noah’s  Deluge,  begin  here  [on  Roderic  heights] 
to  be  very  frequent.  Some  of  thefe  are  thirty  or 
forty  yards  in  diameter,  and  near  as  much  deep, 
perfedlly  circular,  but  contain  no  water  at  any 
i'eafon,  the  ground  having  gradually  fallen  in  at 
the  linking  of  the  waters  ;  but  where  they  hap¬ 
pened  amid  rocks,  the  holes  are  left  open  to  in¬ 
credible  depths.”  The  fame  Author  fays,  “  That 
on  the  top  of  the  fame  \_Roderic]  heights  is  a 
pretty  large  Lake,  called  Greencaftle-loch,  which 
receives  no  vifible  feeder,  but  emits  a  Imall  dream 
Northward  to  the  faid  burn;”"'  and  this  in  all 
probability  is  no  other  than  the  mouth  of  a  large 
Swallet. 

Another  gentleman  gives  the  following  de- 
fcription  of  Ingleborough  Mountain  in  the  Weft- 
riding  of  Torkjhirep  which  as  it  contains,  not  only 

an 

Gent.  Mag,  for  Auguft,  1747. 

?  Gent,  Mag,  for  March,  1761.  This  Mountain  is  reckoned  to 
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an  account  of  Swallet-holes,  but  alfo  fome  other 
particulars  relative  to  the  lubjeft  I  have  been 
tieating  of,  I  fhall  infert  it  at  large.  “  This 
mountain  is  Angularly  eminent,  whether  you  re¬ 
gard  its  height,  or  the  immenfe  bafe  upon  which 
_  it  ftands.  It  is  moiv  twenty  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  In  this  mountain  rife  confiderable  ftreams 
which  at  length  fall  into  the  Irif  Sea.  The  land 
}ound  the  bottom  is  fine  fruitful  pafture,  inter- 
fperled  with  many  acres  of  lime-flone  rocks.  As 
you  alcend  the  mountain,  the  land  is  more  bar¬ 
ren,  and  under  the  furface  is  peat-mofs,  in  many 
places  two  or  three  yards  deep,  which  the  country 
people  cut  up,  and  dry  for  burning,  inftead  of 
coal.  As  the  mountain  riles,  it  becomes  more 
rugged  and  perpendicular,  a  d  is  at  length  fo 
Heep  that  It  cannot  be  alcended  without  great 
difficulty,  and  in  fome  places  not  at  all.  In  many 
parts  there  are  fine  quarries  of  Hate,  which  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  ufe  to  cover  their  houfes; 
there  are  alfo  many  loofe  ftones,  but  no  lime- 
idones;  yet,  near  the  bafe  no  ftones  but  lime- 
ftones  are  to  be  found.  The  loofe  ftones  near  the 
fummit  the  people  call  greet-fone.  The  foot  of 
the  mountain  abounds  witn  fine  Iprings  on  every 
fide,  and  on  the  weft-fide  there  is  a,  very  remark¬ 
able  fpring  near  the  fummit.  The  top  is  very 
level,  but  fo  dry  and  barren  that  it  affords  little: 
grals^  the  rock  being  but  barely  covered  wdth 

earth, 

be  One  of*  the  higheff  in  sccording  to  sn  old  r2.ying  in 

the  North, 

Pendle-hill,  Penigenf,  and  Inglehorough 

Are  the  highefl  Hills  all  England  thorough. 
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earth.  It  is  iaid  to  be  about  a  mile  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  There  are  likewife  difcoverable  a  great 
many  other  mountains  in  JV fmoreland  and  Cum¬ 
berland.,  as  alfothe  town  oi Lancajier ,  from  which 
it  is  diftant  about  tweftty  miles.  The  weft  and 
north  fides  are  moft  fteep  and  rocky ;  there  is  one 
part  to  the  fouth,  where  you  may  afcend  on 
horfeback ;  but  whether  the  work  of  nature  or 
of  art,  I  cannot  fay.  A  part  of  the  faid  moun¬ 
tain  juts  out  to  the  north-eaft  near  a  mile,  but 
fomewhat  below  the  fummit ;  this  part  is  called 
Park-fell-,  another  part  juts  out  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  near  a  mile,  towards  the  eaft,  and  is  called 
Simon-fell-,  there  is  likewife  another  part  towards 
the  fouth,  called  Little  Ingleborough -,  the  lum- 
mits  of  all  which  are  much  lower  than  the  top 
of  the  mountain  itfelf.  Near  the  bafe  there  are 
holes  or  chafms,  called  Swallows,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  remains  of  NoalN  deluge ;  they  are  among 
the  lime-ftone  rocks,  and  are  open  to  an  incre¬ 
dible  depth.  The  fprings  towards  the  eaft  all 
come  together,  and  fall  into  one  of  thefe  fwallows, 
or  holes,  called  Allan  Pott ;  and  after  pafling  un¬ 
der  the  earth  about  a  mile,  they  burft  out  again, 
and  flow  into  the  river  Ribble,  v/hofe  head  or 
fpring  is  but  a  litt|e  farther  up  the  valley.  The 
depth  of  this  fwallow,  or  hole,  could  never  be 
afcertained  j  it  is  about  twenty  poles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  not  perfeftly  circular,  but  rather  oval. 
In  wet  foggy  weather,  it  fends  out  a  fmoak  or 
mift,  which  may  be  feen  a  confiderable  diftance. 
Not  far  from  this  hole,  nearly  north,  is  another 
hole,  which  may  be  eafily  defcended.  In  fome 
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places  the  roof  hfour  or  five  yards  high,  and  it’s 
Width  IS  the  fame ;  in  other  places  not  above  a 
yard ;  and  was  it  not  for  the  run  of  water,  it  is 
not  to  be  known  how  far  you  might  walk,  by  the 
help  of  a  candle  or  other  light.  There’ is  like- 
wile  another  hole,  or  chafm,  a  little  weft  from 
the  other  two,  which  cannot  be  defcended  with¬ 
out  difficulty :  you  are  no  fooner  entered  than 
you  have  a  lubterraneous  paftage,  fometimes  wide 
and  fpacious,  fometimes  fo  narrow  you  are  obliged 
to  make  ufe  of  both  hands  as  well  as  feet  to 
crawl  a  coniiderable  way ;  and  as  I  was  informed, 
Ibme  perfons  have  gone  leveral  hundred  yards, 
and  might  have  gone  much  farther,  durft  they  ■ 
have  ventured.  There  are  a  great  many  more 
holes,  or  caverns,  well  worth  the  notice  of  a 
traveller  :  fome  dry,  fome  having  a  continual  run 
of  water ;  fuch  as  Black ftde  Cove,  Sir  Williams 
Cove,  Atkinfori s  Chamber,  &c.  all  whofe  curiofities 
are  more  than  I  can  defcribe.  There  is  likewife, 
partly  fouth-eaft,  a  fmall  rivulet,  which  fails  into 
a  place  confiderably  deep,  called  Long-Kin  ;  there 
is  likewife  another  fwallow,  or  hole,  called  Johi- 
fons  Jacket -hole,  a  place  relembling  a  funnel  in 
ffiape,  but  vaftly  deep  j  a  ftone  being  thrown  into 
it  makes  a  rumbling  noife,  and  may  be  heard  a 
confiderable  time ;  there  is  alfo  another,  called 
Gaper-Gill,  into  which  a  good  many  fprings  fall 
in  one  ftream,  and,  after  a  fubterraneous  paflage 
of  upwards  of  a  mile,  break  out  again,  and  wind 
through  Clapham ;  then,  after  a  winding  courfe 
of  feveral  miles,  this  ftream  joins  the  river  Lon 
or  Lime  j  and,  paffing  by  the  town  of  Lancajhr, 

it 
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it  falls  into  the  Irif  Sea:  there  are  likewife, 
both  on  the  weft  and  north  fides,  a  great  many 
fprings,  which  all  fall  into  fuch  cavities,  and 
burfttng  out  again,  towards  the  bafe  of  the  faid 
mountain,  fall  likewife  into  the  Irif  Sea,  by  the 
town  of  La?:cajkr ;  and  what  feemed  very  re¬ 
markable  to  me,  there  was  not  one  iivulet  lun— 
nin<5'  from  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  that  had  not 
a  confiderable  fubterraneous  paflage.  All  the 
fprings  arole  towards  the  fummit,  amongft  tiie 
greet-foncs ,  and  funk  or  fell  into  fome  hole,  as 
foon  as  they  defeended  to  the  lime-ftone  rocks ; 
where,  paffing  under  ground  for  fome  way,  they 
burft  out  again  towards  the  bafe.  There  is  like¬ 
wife  to  the  weft  and  north  a  great  many  Iwallows 
or  holes,  fome  vaftly  deep  and  frightful,  others 
more  flrallow,  all  aftoniftiing,  with  a  long  range 
of  the  moft  beautiful  rocks  that  ever  adorned  a 
profpedl,  rifing  in  a  manner  perpendicular  up  to 
an  immenfe  height.” 

Before  I  proceed  to  fhew,  that  thefe  Swallet- 
holes  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
than  Dtgland,  it  may  be  proper  to  fubjoin  fome 
other  particulars  (which  could  not  well  be  re¬ 
duced  under  the  foregoing  heads  without  break¬ 
ing  the  narrative  too  much)  which  will  ferve  far¬ 
ther  to  prove,  that  thefe  Cavities  ’were  formed  by 
the  pafage  of  ’water. 

First  then,  it  is  common  to  obferve  in  Ca¬ 
verns  of  this  kind,  where  the  Rock  contains  any 
extraneous  foffils,  fuch  as  fhells,  corals,  bones, 
&c.  that  thefe  extraneous  fubftances  are  all  worn 
fmooth  and  fhaped  to  the  form  of  the  rock.  Now 

it 
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It  IS  certain  that  thefe  bodies  have  naturally  a  de- 
terminate  figure,  each  different  from  the  other, 
and  all  diverle  from  what  we  can  fuppofe  the  in- 
lide  of  a  rock  to  be ;  and  when  we  fee  that  parts 
only  of  theie  bodies  remain  in  the  rock,  here  an 
halt,  there  a  quarter,  and  in  another  place  a  third 
part,  and  theie  remaining  portions,  not  of  their 
natuial  figures,  but  ihaped  and  curved  accordino- 
to  the  concavity  of  the  rock,  it  is  manifeft  that 
lome  external  force  hath  carried  away  the  defi¬ 
cient  parts  3  and  when  we  confider  the  regular 
fmoothnefs  of  the  rock,  and  the  gradual  wear  or 
attrition  that  thefe  bodies  have  apparently  under¬ 
gone,  we  can  attribute  this  work  to  no  other 
agent  than  water  5  and  though  in  thefe  caverns 
theie  are  generally  drainings  and  droppings  of  this 
fiuid,  yet  the  motion  of  it  in  this  cafe  is  io  flow 
and  the  quantity  fo  fmall,  that  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  effedls  can  never  be  afcribed  to  it  3  nay,  I 
have  obferved  the  above-mentioned  phasnomena 
in^  covered  SwuUets,  and  even  near  the  mouths 
of  them,  when  the  mouths  themfelves  ha4 
been  covered  for  the  depth  of  feveral  feet  with 
nibble,  and  yet  none  of  the  rubble  in  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Sw  diet -holes,  fo  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  thefe  extraneous  bodies  could  never 
have  been  owing  to  the  fluggidi  motion  of  the 
drainings  of  water  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
And  befides,  thefe  bodies  themfelves  exhibit  full 
proof  that  the  water  palled  through  the  conca¬ 
vities  in  which  they  are  with  vafl  violence  and 
impetuofity  3  for  it  is  common  to  obferve  in  the 
natural  and  unworn  fifi'ures  of  the  earth  (where 
the  rock  happens  to  contain  extraneous  bodies) 
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part  of  a  fliell  or  of  a  branch  of  coral  fticking  in 
the  rock  on  one  fide  of  a  fiflure,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  fame  (hell  or  coral  on  the  oppofite 
hde,  fo  that  it  is  plain  that  no  force  has  been  here 
ufed  befides  that  which  made  the  original  crack : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  Swallet-holes  I  have  often 
feen  part  of  a  large  fliell  or  the  ftem  of  a  fpreading 
branch  of  Coral  on  one  fide  of  the  cavity,  and  no 
appearance  of  any  fimilar  fubftance  on  the  other ; 
fo  that  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  original  fiffure 
has  been  torn,  widened,  and  the  rock  carried 
away  ;  the  whole  face  of  the  cavity  pointing  out 
that  Water  was  the  Agent,  which  therefore  rnuft 
have  paiTed  through  with  great  force  and  vio¬ 
lence. 

Another  proof  that  thefe  Caverns  were  form¬ 
ed  by  water,  or,  that  rapid  currents  of  that  fluid 
have  paffed  through  them,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  multitude  of  tn-land  pebbles  that  are  to  be 
found  in  mod  of  them.  That  thefe  pebbles  ob¬ 
tained  their  fhape  by  being  agitated  in  water,  and 
that  wherever  they  are  now  naturally  found,  wa¬ 
ter  has  been,  I  have  already  Ihewn  at  large,  (p. 
287.)  and  that  this  water  pafi'ed  through  the  ca¬ 
verns  in  a  full  body,  and  brought  down  with  it 
vaft  quantities  of  thefe  pebbles,  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  they  are  not  only  to  be  found  at  the 
bottoms  or  in  the  lower  parts  of  thefe  caves,  but 
even  high  up  in  the  niches  and  covered  cavities 
in  the  tides,  and  many  of  thefe  pebbles  conf  ft  of 
a  different  kind  of  ftone  from  that  of  the  rock  of 
the  cavern,  fo  that  they  muft  have  came  from  far, 
and  die  ftreams  that  brought  them  been  rapid 
and  ftrone. 
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Another  materia!  circumftance,  evincing  that 
thefe  Swallows  were  made  by  water,  is,  that 
where  great  numbers  of  them  occur  together, 
reaching  over  perhaps  an  extent  of  land  of  fome 
miles  in  circumference,  there  the  land  is  nearly 
level  and  flat,  without  any  of  the  divifions  or 
breaks  in  the  earth  caufed  by  Combs  and  Dales : 
and  the  reafon  is  plain,  for  the  water,  that  would 
otherwife  have  torn  the  ground  into  gills  and  dales, 
palfed  off  through  thefe  Swallet-holes,  and  fo 
tore  inward  and  fubterranean  Cavities,  inftead  of 
outv/ard  and  fuperficial  Hollows.  This,  I  fay,  is 
the  cafe  where  vafl;  numbers  of  thefe  holes  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  near  each  other,  but  wTere  there  are 
few,  not  more  than  three  oxfour,  and  thofe  very 
large,  and  fo  dole  together  as  to  make  but  one, 
and  no  fwallows  near  them  for  the  fpace  of  feveral 
miles,  there  I  have  obferved  tu'o  or  three  fmall 
Combs,  running  in  different,  almoft  oppoflte,  di¬ 
rection,  and  meeting  in  the  mouth  of  the  Swallet 
as  in  a  center.  And  the  reafon  of  this  is  equally 
clear  for  the  point  in  queftion.  For  there  being 
here  a  natural  drain  for  the  w'aters,  and  that  a 
very  large  one,  and  no  other  flmilar  cavity  near  it, 
not  only  the  waters  that  were  immediately  over 
this  hole,  but  even  thofe  that  w^ere  at  a  diflance, 
would  rufli  towards  it,  and  in  their  accefs  wear 
and  tear  the  ground  into  gulleys  and  combs,  and 
leave  the  prefent  {landing  marks  of  it’s  courfe  and 
agency.  And  wherever  w'e  fee  three  ox  four  combs 
terminating,  from  oppoflte  fldes,  in  a  point,  and 
a  deep  finking  in  the  earth  in  the  center,  we  may 
depend  upon  it  there  was  a  Swallet-hole  3  and  this 
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I  have  frequently  obferved  to  have  been  the  cafe 
in  a  low  wet  marfliy  bottom,  or  where  there  has 
been  afmall  lake  or  natural  pond.  And  from  the 
defcription  that  I  have  already  given  of  Lakes, 
(p.  228,  &c.)  we  may  conclude  that  mod,  if  not 
all  of  them,  were  originally  S%oallet-holes,  and 
alfo  that  the  Cavities  of  the  tVhirlpooh,  Under-cur- 
rents,  and  Gulphs,  treated  of  p.  220,  &c.  were  the 
fame,  and  therefore  that  thefe  holes  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  courfc 
the  water  that  palled  through  them  mull;  have 
been  equally  exteniive. 

But  belides  what  I  have  already  faid,  to  diew 
the  extenfivenefs  of  thefe  effeds,  I  may  alfo  add 
feme  other  accounts  from  different  countries. 

Mr,.  Smith  in  his  Ancient  and prefent  State  of 
the  Coimty  of  Kerry  in  Ireland,  p.  122.  fpeaks 
“  of  a  large  and  deep  Hole,  filled  with  v/ater, 
called  the  Devil's  punch-bowl,  on  the  Weft-fide 
of  the  mountains  called  the  Reeks  -,  ”  which  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  no  other  than  a  Swallow  5  and  the 
caves  mentioned  p.  167,  are  of  the  fame  fort, 
“  All  the  lands  about  Killeene  are  good  lime-ftone 
grounds,  having  in  fome  places  confiderable  Ca¬ 
verns-,  a  thing  not  uncommon  in  luch  kinds  of 
Soil :  ”  Which  laft  obfervation  is  fo  true  that  I 
Icarce  ever  faw  a  lime-ftone  country  but  what  a- 
bounded  with  Swallet-holes.  In  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  is  the  famous  Cave  of  Donmore,  near 
Donmore  Houje,  which  has  feveral  large  irregular 
cavities  in  it,  refembling  thofe  in  the  Peak,  and 
is  above  ^  (puarter  oj  a  mile  long.  '' 

Im 
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In  France,  at  a  place  called  Poufignac,  about 
five  Leagues  from  Perigueux,  is  a  Cavern  called 
Grandville’ s  Hole,  which  has  feveral  deep  cavities, 
collateral  conduits,  and  circular  holes  in  the  vaulted 
roof,  rifing  like  regular  cupolas,  fimilar  to  thofe 
in  Ookey  and  in  the  Peak^holes. 

Bishop  Pontoppidan,  in  his  hiftory  of  Norway, 
p.  47,  defcribes  a  rock  or  mountain,  “  that  has 
an  aperture  in  it  paffable  throughout,  one  hundred 
and fifty  ells  in  height,  and  three  hundred  in  length;” 
and  p.  49,  50,  he  mentions  other  caves,  “  in 
fome  of  which  he  obferved  fmooth  beds  of  little 
Hones  or  a  gravelly  bottom.” 

Dr.  Behrens  in  his  Natural  Hi  fry  of  Hartz- 
forefi,  in  Germany,  gives  a  full  and  particular  ac-- 
count  of  a  great  number  of  Caverns  that  are  to  be 
found  there ;  and  from  the  defcription  it  appears, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  firnilarity  between  them  and 
thofe  found  in  England,  that  no  doubt  can  be 
made  that  they  were  all  owing  to  the  fame  origin, 
or  formed  by  the  fame  means. 

In  the  Philof.  Lranf.  (N°.  109,  and  N”.  19 1) 
there  is  a  long  account  of  a  little  Sea  or  rather  a 
large  Lake,  called  the  Zirchnitzer-Sea  in  Camiiola, 
in  tlie  South-Eaft  part  of  Germany  ;  the  water  of 
which  retires  under-ground  through  feveral  great 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  it,  once  every  year,  and 
then  thefe  holes  are  vilible,  “  Which  are  in  the 
fhape  of  bafons  or  cauldrons,  the  breadth  of  them 
being  from  twenty  to  fixty  cubits  more  or  lefs ;  and 
the  depth  from  eight  to  twenty  cubits  ;  and  in  the 
bottom  of  them  are  feveral  ielfer  holes.”  “  And 
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befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  diverfe  Cavetuis  and 
deep  places  in  this  Country,  even  where  there  is 
no  water  j  particularly  in  the  mountain  called 
favorrick,  near  this  lake,  there  are  two  Holes  or 
exceeding  deep  Precipices,  in  which  many  thoufand 
wild  pigeons  rood  all  the  winter ;  and  on  the  top 
of  this  Hill  is  a  Hole  of  an  unknown  depth,  out 
of  which  there  often  proceed  noxious  fleams : 
and  on  another  mountain  are  two  great  and  ter¬ 
rible  flony  caves  which,  though  far  diftant  from 
each  other,  have  yet  the  fame  effedl,  viz.  when 
it  thunders  and  lightens,  do  emit  water  with  an 
incredible  force.  Near  this  lake  is  the  natural  grotto 
Podpetfchio,  with  feveral  chamiels  in  it,  running 
diverfe  ways,  and  all  the  channels  are  formed  in 
a  very  hard  rock,  and  are  fmooth  or  poli fed  as  if 
cut  by  men’s  hands.”  And  the  Author  fliews 
from  feveral  phenomena,  that  the  country  is 
cavernous  for  feveral  miles  in  extent,  and  though 
water  pafles  through  fome  of  thefe  caverns  at  pre- 
fent,  yet  it  does  not  through  all,  though  ail  have 
marks  of  it’s  force. 

In  the  fame  colledlion  of  tradls,  N°.  266.  we 
have  the  following  account  of  a  deep  Pit ;  which 
from  the  defcription  appears  evidently  to  be  a 
Swallet-hole . 

“  At  fome  leagues  diftance  from  Gottcnhurgh 
in  S’weden,  that  river  ruflies  down  from  a  pro¬ 
digious  high  precipice  into  a  deep  pit  with  i.  ter¬ 
rible  noife,  and  fuch  a  mighty  force,  that  the  marts 
(which  are  floated  down  this  river  to  Gottcnhurgh) 
ufually  turn  topfy-turvey  in  their  fall,  and  do 
often  fly  to  pieces  when  dafhed  againft  the  furface 
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of  the  water  in  the  pit.  This  occurs  if  the  maft 
fall  fide-ways  upon  the  water  ;  but  if  the  maft 
fall  end-ways,  they  dive  fo  far  under  water  that 
(according  to  my  information)  they  rife  not  again 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  others  half  an  hour  ; 
feveral  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  fome  a 
whole  hour  and  upwards.  The  lake  or  pit  into 
which  they  fall  has  been  often  founded  with  a 
line  of  fome  hundred fathoms  long,  but  never  could 
they  find  any  ground.” 

Maundrell  in  his  ‘Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerufalern  (p.  5,  6.)  defcribing  the  palTage  out  of 
the  jurifdidtion  of  the  BaJJ'a  oi  Aleppo  into  that 
of  Dripoli.,  accidently  gives  us  an  account  of  a 
Si.vallet-hole.  “  Plaving  fpent  about  two  hours 
we  defcended  into  a  low  valley :  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  2.  f  Jure  into  the  earth,  of  a  great  depth  ; 
but  withal  id  narrow  that  it  is  not  difcernible  to 
the  eye  till  you  arrive  juft  upon  it :  though  to  the 
ear  a  notice  of  it  is  given  at  a  great  diftance,  by 
reafon  of  the  noife  of  a  ftream  running  down  into 
it  from  the  hills.  We  could  not  guefs  it  to  be 
lefs  than  thirty  yards  deep :  but  it  is  fo  narrow 
that  a  fmall  arch,  not  four  yards  over,  lands  you 
on  it’s  other  fide.”  The  Author  of  Objervations 
on  divers  paf  'ages  of  Scriptures  &c.  thinks  that 
Solomon  alludes  to  this  dangerous  place,  when  he 
fays,  Dhe  mouth  of  a  f  range  woman  is  a  deep  pit : 
he  that  is  abhorred  of  the  Lord  fall  fall  therein. 
Prov.  xxii.  14. 

Probably  of  the  fwallet-kind  was  the  Cave 

of  Adullam  mentioned  i  Sam.  xxii.  i.  to  which 

David  with  four  hundred  men  fled,  in  order  to  hide 

and 
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and  defend  themfelves  from  the  power  of  Saul : 
and  of  the  fame  fort  might  That  have  been,  men¬ 
tioned  I  Kings  xviii.  4.  in  which  Obadiah  hid  an 
hundred  prophets  oi  the  Lord. 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  a  remark¬ 
able  Cavern  in  America,  fituate  about  ninety  miles 
weft  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  banks  of 
Swat awr a  Creek  •,  of  which  an  account  is  p-iven 
at  large  in  the  Umverfal  Mufeum  for  fanuary 
1766. 

The  famous  Grotto,  in  one  of  the  idands  of 
the  Archipelago,  called  Anti-paros,  which  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  nine  hundred  yards  deep,  and  has 
leveral  collateral  Cavities  and  profound  Abyfes  in 
it,  is  certainly  a  great  Swallet,  as  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  defcription  given  at  large  of  it 
by  Monf.  Pournefrt  in  his  Voyage  into  the  Levant, 
Vol.  1.  p.  146,  &c. 

ScHEUCHZER  in  his  Pdnera  Alpina,  Vol.  I. 
p.  281,  fpeaking  of  a  lake  upon  one  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Alps,  writes  thus,  “  Circa  hunc  lacum, 
&c.  You  may  fee  on  every  fide  around  this  lake 
certain  winding  traces  or  furrows  worn  in  the 
hard  rock,  which  perhaps  were  owing  to  the 
waters  of  the  deluge.” 

Ki  RCHER  in  his  Mundus  Subterraneus,  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  XX.)  gives  particular  accounts  of  fever al  Ca¬ 
verns  (too  long  to  be  inferted  here)  and  flaews 
from  a  variety  of  Authors,  that  fuch  like  cavities 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  both  in 
Europe,  AJia,  Africa,  and  America ;  and  as  no 
-doubt  is  to  be  made  that  fimilar  effedfs  were  owing 
to  firnilar  caufes,  fo  we  may  lafely  conclude,  that 

A  a  2  th@ 
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the  caverns  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  were  form¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  means  and  are  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe  in  England-,  and  as  I  have  already 
fhewn  that  thofe  in  England  were  owing  to  or  at 
lead  have  been  torn  and  widened  by  the  paffage 
of  ftrong  currents  of  water,  fo  we  mud  determine 
of  the  reft ;  and  of  courfe  that  the  water  was  as 
extenfive  as  its  force,  /.  extended  all  over  the 
earth,  and  therefore  that  there  has  been  an  Uni- 

verfal  Deluge. 

1  SHALL  now  fubjoin  a  corollary,  or  an  obfer- 
vation  or  two,  to  what  has  been  above  dilcuded, 
by  way  of  general  prooi  of  lome  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  already  advanced. 

j  E.S  the  regular  dcicent  of  combs,  dales,  and 
vallies,  and  the  final  union  of  all  thefe  in  one 
large  furrow,  even  under  the  fea,  fhewed  that  the 
water  that  excavated  thefe  hollows  defeended 
into  feme  great  cavity  in  the  indde  of  the  eaith, 
even  beyond  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  theie 
formed  an  Abyfs  lb  the  collateral  conduits  of 
the  fwallet-holes,  leading  down  into  one  gieat 
unfathomable  cavity  in  the  bowels  of  the  eartn, 
orove  that  the  water  that  formed  them  defeended 
ikewife  even  through  the  flaell  of  the  earth,  and 
there  conftituted  a  part  of  the  above-mentioned 

fubterranean  Refervoir.  ^  ,  r.  ,,  i 

2.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Swallets  that 

have  fmall  rivers  running  into  them,  and  which 

have  no  known  exit;  and  when  miners  are  dig- 

rrina  very  deep  in  the  earth,  they  fometimes  break; 

fideways  into  a  fwallet-hole,  and  when  they  do 

lO, 
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fo,  they  advantageoufly  turn  all  the  water  of  the 
mine  into  it,  and  moreover  throw  in  all  the  rub- 
bilh  they  dig  out,  and  yet  can  difcover  no  bottom. 
And  if  thofe  lakes  mentioned  p.  229,  which 
receive  one  or  more  large  rivers  into  them,  aie 
alfo  fwallets  (as  I  have  above  lliewn  they  in  all 
probability  are)  then  this  alfo  is  a  proof  that  there 
is  a  fubterranean  refervoir  of  %vater .  And  left  any 
one  ftiould  imagine  from  this  paiticulai,  that 
therefore  fwallets  tti  general  might  have  been 
formed  by  river-noater^  let  it  be  remembered  that 
they  are  commonly  found  upon  the  tops  of  the  highejl 
mountains,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  exte/yive  fatSy 
where  neither  river  nor  rain-water  could  have  any 
force  to  tear  fuch  cavities,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  owe  their  origin  to  fuch  a  caufe.  In 
thofe  places  indeed  where  thefe  holes  lie  at  the 
bottoms  of  mountains,  fuch  rivers  as  take  their 
rife  near  the  tops  would  naturally  flow  into  them; 
and  where  the  ftvallet-holes  are  Juperfcial,  or 
even  run  for  a  confiderable  v.-ay  under  the  earth 
but  not  deep  into  it,  would  flow  out  again ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  rivers  run  down  the  bottoms 
of  combs  and  dales,  or  any  natural  declivity  or 
hollow ;  but  as  thefe  latter  were  not  formed  by 
river-water,  fo  neither  were  the  former. 

3.  As  fwaliet'holes  are  extended  all  over  the 
earth,  and  the  water  that  formed  them  defcended 
downwards  from  every  fide  towards  the  center 
and  pafled  through  the  flaell  of  the  earth,  it  would 
naturally  repofit  at  the  center  all  the  matter  that  it 
tore  out  in  excavating  thefe  hollows,  which  would 
there  conftitute  a  nucleus  or  inner  globe. 

A  a  3  4.  Aftek 
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4.  After  the  ftrideft  fearch  and  examination 
I  could  make,  either  from  books  or  obfervation, 
I  could  never  learn  that  there  had  ever  been  any 
natural  fea-lliell,  coral,  or  coralline  difcovered  in 
any  of  the  caverns  at  land  in  the  manner  they  are 
frequently  found  in  the  caves  and  cavities  in  the 
rocks  on  the  fea-fhore,  the  hdes  of  which  are 
ufualiy  lined,  and  the  fmaller  cracks  and  crevices 
filled'  with  them  j  but  no  fuch  being  to  be  dif¬ 
covered  in  the  caverns  and  fwallet-holes  at  land, 
we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth 
where  thefe  in-land  cavities  are  were  never  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  or  for  any  confiderable  time 
covered  with  the  ocean  j  and  therefore  that  the 
hypothecs  (lately  renewed  and  redtted  by  fome 
French  philofophers,  and  favoured  by  feveral 
Fnglif)  is  falfe,  which  attributes  the  manifefi: 
appearances  of  this  globe’s  having  been  covered 
by  water  to  the  primeval  inundation  of  the  fea, 
by  wdrich  it  is  fuppofed  that,  at  the  fird:  fettlement 
of  things,  the  water  would  naturally  cover  the 
whole  furface  of  the  globe,  and  conftitute  a  fea 
over  every  part;  but  after  a  long  time  (by  fome 
means  or  other)  it  receded  and  permitted  the  fea 
to  retire  into  the  lower  and  hollow  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  to  this  original  inundation  or  difpo- 
htion  of  things  are  to  be  attributed  all  the  marks 
of  an  inundation  on  the  furface  and  in  the  infide 
of  the  earth ;  but  had  this  been  the  cafe,  thefe 
in- land  caves  would  have  been  filled  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  ocean,  and  we  fhould  fee  fliells,  co¬ 
rals,  and  corallines,  in  their  natural  ftate,  flicking 
on  to  the  fides  and  filling  the  crevices  of  the 

°  I 
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rocks ;  whereas  all  the  lliells  and  corals  that  ever 
1  dii'covered  in  thele  caverns  were  in  an  extraneous 
flate,  either  filled  with  ftone  or  immerfed  in  the 
folid  body  of  the  rock,  which  could  never  have 
been  their  natural  date ;  and  therefore  they  coiud 
never  hav'C  been  placed  in  this  manner  accoiding 
to  the  common  laws  of  nature. 

5  And  from  the  iame  arguing  and  circum- 
ftances  of  things  we  may  have  undeniable  marks 
how  far  the  fea,  in  any  place  for  any  confiderahie 
time,  has  covered  the  land  3  for  if  in  the  holes  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  in  any  fuch  fuppofed  place, 
there  be  found  flaells  and  corals  in  their  natural 
flate,  efpecially  if  they  be  of  the  kinds  with  thofe 
ufually  growing  in  the  neared  adjoining  fea,  we 
may  then  juftly  fuppofe  that  the  fea  has  covered 
thefe  parts ;  but  if  no  fuch  fhells  or  corals  be  dif- 
covered  in  thefe  caverns,  then  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  fea  has  never  reached  thefe  parts, 
or  covered  them  in  the  imanner  it  now  covers  and 
overflows  it’s  ufual  and  well-known  bed,  the  fea- 
fhore. 

TTT 

1  V  • 

Another  general  and  comprehendve  Proof  of 
an  Universal  Deluge  may  be  drawn  from  the 
numerous  and  various  [polls  of  fea  and  land  ani¬ 
mals  and  ^oegetables  that  are  now  found  in  every 
part  of  the  earth. 

“  Here  then  [to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  a 
learned  and  ingenious  Author  '"]  we  appeal  once 

more 

«  Re^jelation  exa?nined  n.mth  Candour,,  Vol.  I.  p.  192  ;  and  for 
the  truth  of  the  fubiequent  particulars,  and  many  more  equally 
'  iurpnzing. 
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more  to  Nature ;  and  find  that,  in  fadt,  there  are, 
at  this  day,  as  evident,  as  demonftrative,  as  in- 
conteftable  proofs  of  the  deluge,  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  Earth,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four 
thoifand  years.,  as  if  it  had  happened  but  laft 
year.  And  whereas  Mofes  allures  us,  that  the 
nn' at  ers  prevailed  fifteen  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the 
bighefi  mountams,  let  the  mountains  themfelves  be 
appealed  to  for  the  truth  of  this  alTertion  :  exa¬ 
mine  the  higheft  eminences  of  the  earth,  and  they 
all,  with  one  accord,  produce  the  fpoils  of  the 
ocean  depofited  upon  them  on  that  occafion  ;  the 
fliells  and  ficeletons  of  fea-filh,  and  fea-monfters 
of  all  kinds.  The  Alps,  the  Apennine,  the  Py¬ 
renees,  Libanus,  and  Atlas,  and  Ararat,  every 
mountain  of  every  region  under  heaven,  (where 
fearch  hath  been  made)  from  Japan  to  Mexico, 
all  confpire  in  one  uniform,  one  univerfal  proof, 
that  they  ail  had  the  fea  fpread  over  their  higheft 
fummits.  Search  the  earth;  you  fliail  find  the 
moufe-deer,  natives  of  America,  buried  in  Ire- 
Imid ;  elephants,  natives  of  Afia  and  Africa,  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  midft  of  England  crocodiles,  na¬ 
tives 

furprlzing,  the  Reader  may  confult  Dr.  Woodward’s,  Dr. 
Scheuchzer’s  or  Dargen ville’s  Writings  ;  or  indeed  any 
other  eminent  Author  on  the  fubjeft. 

^  One  circumftance  of  this  kind  I  fhall  mention  of  my  own 
knowledge.  A  few  years  fince  I  received,  as  a  prefent,  from  a 
Gentleman  in  Somerfetjhire,  four  teeth  ( dentes  molares )  two  thigh¬ 
bones,  and  part  of  the  head  of  an  Elephant,  that  were  dug  out  of 
Huttcn-Elill  (which  is  a  branch  or  a  lateral  continuation  of  the 
high  ridge  of  Mendip  Hills)  in  Sotnerfetjhire.  Upon  the  reception 
of  this  prefent,  and  information  that  there  were  Hill  fome  other 
bones  left  behind,  I  went  down  to  the  place,  and,  in  company 
with  three  or  four  other  perfons,  entered  the  pit  from  whenct^  they 

were 
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tlves  of  the  Nile,  in  the  heart  of  Gertuany  j  fhell- 
fiili,  never  know'n  but  in  the  American  fcas,  to¬ 
gether 


were  dug  ;  and  found  two  other  dentes  molares,  or  grinders,  one  of 
them  lying  in  the  jaw,  three  rib-bones,  two  thigh-bones,  part  of 
a  tufic,  with  a  multitude  of  leffer  bones  belonging,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  to  the  fame  animal.  Befides  thefe  we  picked  up  part  of  a 
large  Deer’s  horn,  very  hat,  and  the  Hough  of  a  horn  (or  the 
fpungy  porous  fubflance  that  occupies  the  infide  of  the  horns  of 
oxen,  &c.)  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  teeth  and  fmall  bones,  belonging  to  different  fpecies  of  land- 
animals.  One  of  the  men,  that  had  been  at  work  in  thefe  pits, 
brought  me  a  colledion  of  fmall  bones  that  he  found  in  a  pit  ad¬ 
joining,  lying  by  themfelves,  and  no  extraneous  body  near  them. 
Upon  putting  thefe  bones  together  at  my  leifure,  I  found  they 
compofed  almoft  the  entire  flieleton  of  an  animal,  about  the  fize 
of  a  fox  ;  but  the  teeth,  jaw,  and  feveral  of  the  bones  did  not 
anfwer  to  any  European  animal  I  was  acquainted  with.  The 
fame  perfon  afiured  me,  that  before  I  came  down,  he  had  found 
in  digging  in  the  fame  place  the  head  of  a  Hrange  animal,  that 
he  believed  was  near  three  feet  in  length,  a  foot  broad  in  the 
hinder  part,  and  three  or  four  inches  at  the  extremity,  from  whence 
iffued  four  tufes,  two  from  each  jaw.  The  teeth  were  large,  and 
all  well  preferved  in  the  jaw.  From  this  defeription  it  feems  to 
have  been  the  head  of  the  Hippopotamos,  or  Sea  or  Ria^er-Horfe, 
[The  neareft  river  to  us  in  which  this  animal  is  bred,  is  the  Nile.\ 
He  had  concealed  this  head  in  a  wood  adjoining,  but  fo  carefully, 
that  neither  he  nor  myfelf  could  ever  after  find  it.  All  thefe 
bones  lay  in  a  dark  yellowilh  ochreous  kind  of  matter,  from  fifty 
to  an  hundred  feet  deep.  The  largeft  and  greatefl  number  lay 
about  feventy  feet  deep  in  an  horizontal  cavity  (that  had  been  duo* 
for  the  ochre)  eighteen  yards  long,  and  fix  feet  fquare.  The 
bones  and  teeth  were  extremely  well  preferved,  all  retaining  their 
native  whitenefs,  and  as  they  projected  from  the  fides  and  top  of 
this  cavity,  exhibited  an  appearance  not  much  unlike  the  infide  of 
a  charnel  houfe.  V/e  Haid  in  this  place  two  hours,  digging  out 
all  the  bodies  we  could  find,  till  the  roof  in  two  or  three  places 
began  to  fall  in,  and  we  thought  it  too  dangerous  to  continue  any 
longer  ^pon  my  fecond  intention  of  vifiting  it,  I  was  informed, 
ihe  whole  had  fallen  in.  There  were  no  marks  nor  the  leak  figii 
of  any  pit  having  been  opened  on  this  hill  befides  thofe  dug  for 
the  ochre  i  an^  the  perfon  who  opened  the  fidf  pit  afihred  me,  he 
believed  the  hill  had  never  been  dug  into  before.  Which  confi- 
deratjon,  together  with  the  number  of  Jtrange  banes  and  teeth,  be- 

longing 
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getlier  with  entire  fkeletons  of  whales,  in  the  moft 
in-land  regions  of  England \  trees  of  vaft  dimen- 
fions,  with  their  roots  and  tops,  and  fome  alfo 
with  leaves  and  fruit,  at  the  bottoms  of  mines  and 
marks ;  and  that  too  in  regions  where  no  tree  of 
that  kind  was  ever  known  to  grow ;  nay,  where 
it  is  deiiionftrably  impoffible  they  could  grow.” 

This  has  been  thought  by  feveral  to  be  the 
chief  and  indeed  the  only  argument  that  could 
be  brought  in  proof  of  an  Univerfal  Flood,  and 
hence  it  has  been  oppofed  by  every  objection 
that  the  infidel  could  think  of.  About  a  century 
cr  two  ago  it  was  urged,  that  thefe  foffil  Animals 
and  Vetetables  were  not  really  what  they  appear 
to  be,  but  only  Mock-forms^  or  reprefentations  of 
fiich  things,  caufed  by  a  lufus  7mturcc^  or  an  ac¬ 
cidental  Sporting  of  Nature  under-ground.  But 
fince  this  affair  has  been  more  accurately  inquired 
into,  and  colledlions  of  fea  and  land  Produdlions 
been  made  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
compared  with  the  foiiils  of  the  fame  kind,  fuch 
a  nice  refemblance  and  exact  agreement  has  been 
found  between  them,  —  The  foflil  ones  being 
of  the  fame  lize  that  the  others  are  of,  and  ot 
the  fame  fhape  precifely  ;  of  the  fame  fubftance 
and  texture ;  as  ccnfifting  of  the  fame  peculiar 
Matter,  and  this  conftituted  and  difpofed  in  the 
famie  manner,  as  that  of  their  refpedrive  fellow- 
kinds  at  Sea  :  the  tendency  of  the  fibres  and  Strict 

the 

longing  to  different  a72hnals,  of  countries  dijlant  from  England^ 
and  the  depth  in  which  they  were  found  (without  mentioning 
other  circamiLinces,  that  cannot  be  enlarged  upon  in  fuch  a  note 
as  this)  may  ierve  as  a  fufheient  proof  that  they  were  left  uuro 
hj  the  Deluge, 
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the  fame  ;  the  compofition  of  the  Lamella;,  con- 
Ihtuted  by  thefe  fibres,  alike  in  both  ;  the  fame 
Vejiigla  of  'Pendons  (by  means  whereof  the  Ani¬ 
mal  is  taftened  and  joined  to  the  fliell)  in  each : 
the  fa  me  Papilla :  the  fame  Sutures,  and  every 
thinp'  elfe,  whether  within  or  witltout  the  Hiel], 
in  its  cavity  or  upon  its  convexity,  in  the  fubuance 
or  upon  the  furface  of  it :  anfwering  ail  Chymical 
tryais  in  like  manner  as  fea-fhells  do ;  their  parts 
when  difiblved  have  the  fame  appearance  to  view, 
the  fame  fraell  and  tafle ;  they  have  the  fame 
vires  and  effeds  in  medicine,  when  inwardly  ad- 
niiniftered,  to  animal  bodies ;  Aquafortis,  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  and  other  like  Menjlrua,  have  the  very 
fame  effects  upon  both”  ° — Such  an  exadl  agree¬ 
ment  as  this,  I  fay,  being  found  between  the 
fofiil  and  natural  bodies  of  the  animal  and  ve2:etable 

o 

kind,  it  is  now  univerfally  allowed  that  the  fofiil 
are,  what  they  appear  to  be,  the  Remains  of  de- 
ftroyed  Aniinals  and  perifoed  Vegetables. 

And  at  prefent  a  prevailing  opinion  is,  that 
though  thefe  bodies  are  what  they  appear  to  be, 
yet  thofe  that  feem  to  have  belonged  to  the  lea 
were  never  of  marine  produdion,  nor  the  vege¬ 
tables  the  growth  of  the  earth,  but  both  forts 
were  produced  and  formed  in  the  places  where 
they  are  now  found,  the  femina  of  tliefe  things 
having  been  placed  in  and  difperfed  throughout 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  it’s 
Creation,  vdien  all  things  were  confufedly  mixt 
together :  and  fince  that  time  thefe  femina  have 

ccccalionaily 


I  Woodward’/  Nat.  Bijl.  p.  23. 
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occafionally  fhot  out,  grown,  and  increafed  by 
fome  plaftic  virtue  or  power. 

But  till  this  plaftic  virtue  or  power  be  farther 
fhewn,  and  proved  to  exift,  it  will  he  looked  on 
by  all  fenfible  perfons  to  be  no  other  than  the 
lufus  naturce^  or  an  occult  ^ality  of  the  An¬ 
cients. 

And  with  regard  to  the  Semina  of  thefe  bodies 
being  placed  in  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  when  the  whole  earth  was  in  a  diflblved 
chaotic  ftate,  it  muft  be  remembered  (if  we  fol¬ 
low  the  Mofaic  account,  which  I  have  already 
Ihewn  is  the  only  true,  p.  126,  &c.)  that  the 
femma  of  thefe  things  were  not  made  till  after  the 
earth  was  confolidated  and  dry  land  had  appearedy 
(Gen.  i.  12,  20,  &c.)  fo  that  they  could  never 
have  funk  through  the  earth  at  that  time :  and  if 
it  be  fuppoled  that  fome  of  them  funk  through 
after,  it  muft  have  been  through  the  cracks  and 
crevices,  not  the  folid  body,  of  the  earth ;  but 
unfortunately  for  this  opinion  there  are  fcarce  ever 
any  of  thefe  bodies,  even  in  a  foflil  ftate  (never 
any  in  a  natural)  to  be  found  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices,  but  commonly  all  fxed  in  the  folidjlrata  ; 
and  as  that  part  of  the  ftrata,  which  immediately 
furrounds  thefe  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  has 
the  exprefs  image  of  the  outftdes  of  thefe  bodies 
delineated  upon  it  to  the  niceft  exadbnefs,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Rock,  Stone,  Clay,  &c.  that  con¬ 
tains  thefe  bodies,  was  formed  and  hardened  after 
them ;  as  certain  as  that  the  impreffion  of  a  Seal 
upon  Sealing-wax  was  pofterior  to  the  foal and 

both  formed  after  a  different  manner,  at  different 

times, 
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times,  and  in  different  places.  Befides,  T^^Fabius 
Colunina  oeegnts,  “  Naturamhil  factt  fruftra.ls'x- 
ture  makes  nothing  in  vain ;  but  thefe  teeth, 
bones,  fhells,  &c.  were  they  thus  formed  in  the 
earth,  would  be  in  vain  ;  for  they  could  not  have 
been  of  any  ufe  as  teeth,  neither  could  the  bones 
have  been  of  ufe  in  fupporting  of  any  animal. 
Nature  never  made  teeth  without  ajaw,  nor  fliells 
without  an  animal  inhabitant,  nor  fingle  bones, 
much  lels  pieces  of  bones,  teeth,  &c.  no  not  in 
their  own  proper  element,  much  lefs  in  a  ftrange 
one.”  Therefore  the  places  where  thefe  bodies 
are  now  found  could  never  have  been  their  01  i- 

ginal. 

And  in  order  to  fhew  that  the  foM  fhells. 


bones,  teeth,  &c.  that  fo  exadly  relemble  the 
marine  ones  of  the  fame  fpecies,  were  really 
the  produd  of  the  fea,  and  not  formed  in  tne 
places  where  they  are  now  found,  I  fhall  make 
ufe  of  a  few  arguments  as  they  are  judicioufiy 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  INoodwar  d  in  his  Nat .  Hif.  cj 
the  Earth  illuf  rated,  p.  151.  “  Firft,  the  (fofjii}_ 
fhells,  which  are  digged  up  in  places,  and  found 
lodged  in  matter,  fit  to  preferve  them,  and  which 
therefore  are  firm,  found,  and  have  lefs  felt  tljc 
injuries  of  time,  yield  ffill  a  true  marine  fait,  fuch 
as  recent  fhells  taken  out  of  the  fea,  or  caft  on 
the  fhores,  are  wont  to  yield.  Secondly,  There 
are  alfo  found  in  the  earth  the  teeth  of  fiflics 
ground  down  and  worn  away,  in  the  very  fame 
manner  as  the  teeth  of  thofe  kinds  of  fiflies, 
taken  at  fea,  ufually  are,  by  chewing  their  food. 
Thirdly,  The  fhell-fifh  called  the  Purpura,  has 


a  tongue 
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a  tongue  of  a  confiderable  length,  terminating  in 
a  hard  bony  iliarp  point,  with  which,  as  with  an 
augre,  he  bores  holes  through  the  Ihells  of  other 
fliell-fifli,  and  feeds  on  the  fubftance  of  them 
drawn  forth  through  thofe  holes.  Now  there  are 
commonly  found  in  the  earth,  among  others, 
(hells  bored  thorow  in  the  manner  above  de- 
Icribed,  whence  it  is  certain  that  thofe  (hells  had 
once  living  filhes  in  them,  and  that  thofe  fifhes 
formerly  lived  in  fome  place,  where  alfo  there 
were  Purpurce  to  feed  on  them :  and  that  place 
could  be  no  other  than  the  fea.  Fourthly,  It  is 
common  to  dig  up  the  fhells  of  Oyflers,  Cc!7cbce, 
PeSlmes,  and  other  Bivalves,  which  retain  plain 
marks  of  tendons,  and  other  figns  which  im- 
doubtedlv  (new  that  they  had  once  livinsf  crea- 

^  -I, 

tures  in  them.  Fifthly  and  laftly.  The  Echinitce, 
Conchitce,  Cochhtce.,  and  other  bodies  of  that  kind, 
conilfting  of  hone,  flint,  fpar,  and  other  mineral 
matters,  which  every  way  match  the  fize  and 
exhibit  the  perfedt  refemblance  of  the  interior 
part  of  thofe  (hells,  from  which  they  have  de¬ 
rived  their  names,  could  never  have  been  fo  form¬ 
ed,  moulded,  and  (haped,  had  not  thofe  (Irells 
been  quite  empty.  But  there  are  other  bodies 
alfo,  of  which  1  have  lamples  by  me,  formed 
likewife  of  (lone,  flint,  and  fpar,  which  repre- 
fent  only  pieces,  or  fome  particular  parts  of  the 
Echinltre,  Conchitce,  and  Cochhtce.  Thefe  any 
one,  at  firfl:  light,  may  plainly  difcern  were  formed 
in  the  (laelLs,  while  they  had  yet  their  flflies  ac¬ 
tually  in  them  ;  and  therefore  could  receive  only 
fo  much  of  the  llony,  flinty,  or  fparry  matter 

as 
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as  would  fill  up  the  parts  which  were  empty  or 
vacant,  and  not  poffelfed  or  taken  up  by  tlie  fith. 
Thence  it  is,  that  thofe  ftony,  flinty  and  fparry 
bodies  bear  only  the  releniblance  ol  that  vacancy, 
as  having  been  moulded  in  it.  Now  thefe  bodies 
plainly  iliew  thofe  fliells  to  have  had  fifhes  for¬ 
merly^  in  them ;  and  at  the  fame  time  point  forth 
to  us  the  true  origin  of  them,  viz.  that  they  were 
not  produced  in  the  places  where  they  are  now 
found,  but  were  at  Ibme  time  brought  all  from 
the  fea.” 


Others  Indeed  allow  that  the  foffil  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies  are  really  what  they  appear 
to  be,  and  that  the  marine  ones  were  produced  at 
Sea  ;  but  then  they  fuppofe  that  they  were  brought 
to  land  by  partial  deluges^  or  occafwnal  inundations 
of  the  fea.  But  certain  it  is,  there  are  no  records 
in  hiftory  of  any  fach  inundations  that  can  by  any 
means  be  applicable,  either  with  refpedl.to  their 
Antiquity  or  Extent.,  to  the  phenomena  of  this 
kind  obfervable  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
Earth.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  reckoned  tc 
be  fome  of  the  mofi:  ancient  ftrudtures  in  th 
known  World,  and  fituated  alfo  in  a  Country  that 
is  frequently  overflooded  by  the  Sea,  and  yet  the 
Stones  of  which  thefe  Pyramids  confifl  abound 
vjithfoJJil  marine  f sells  and  corals  ;  (as  I  have  fecn. 
in  feveral  famples  of  thefe  ftones,  and  have  fome 
fpecimens  by  me,  given  me  by  Dr.  Shaw)  and 
thefe  Ihells  and  corals  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  that  are  now  found  in  the  regular  ftrata  of 
the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  buildings.'* 

So 


o 


^  See  Shaw's  Tra^'elsl  p.  416. 
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So  that  it  is  evident  that  thefe  marine  bodies  were 
brought  to  land  before  the  time  of  erefting  thefe 

Pyramids. 

Again;  Stem  ( who  was  an and  wrote 
about  a  Century  ago)  in  his  Prodromus  to  a  Dif- 
lertation  De  Solido  intra  Solidum  naturaliter  con- 
tento,  i.  e,  Cojicerning  Solids  tiaturally  contained 
wtthtn  Solids  (p.  87.)  fays,  That  in  the  founda- 
tion-fones  and  walls  of  the  City  of  Volaterra  (the 
ancient  Seat  of  the  Etrurians)  there  are  various 
forts  of  fells ;  and  the  fhells  are  of  the  fame 
Ipecies  with  thofe  that  are  found  in  the  ftone  and 
natural  beds  of  the  Hill  on  which  the  City  for¬ 
merly  flood.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Volaterra  was 
a  place  of  great  note  and  power,  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  It  is  now  foniewhat  more 
than  two  thoufand  five  hundred  years  fince  Rome 
was  firft  founded.  And  certainly  feveral  centuries 
muft  have  paffed  from  the  time  that  the  Etrurians 
firft  fettled  there,  till  their  City  had  gained  the 
charadler  and  fize  it  had  when  Rome  was  firft 
began  to  be  built.  Now  if  we  allow  but  five  or' 
fix  hundred  years  for  the  completion  of  this,  it  will 
then  follow,  that  thefe  fhells  have  remained  there 
for  at  leafl  three  thoufand  years.  And  when  we 
confider  that  this  will  advance  the  proof  of  their 
exiflence  to  within  one  thoufand  years  of  the  very 
time  when  the  Deluge  of  Noah  happened,  furely 
none  will  be  at  a  fland  to  attribute  the  time  of  their 
tranfportation  to  this  Caufe,  which  in  every  refpedl 
was  anfwerable  thereunto,  and  prior  to  all  accounts 
of  partial  Floods. 
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But  when  we  take  in  the  additional  circum-^ 
fiance  of  the  extcnfiuenefs  of  the  Effects  of  that  De^ 
luge  in  which  thefe  things  happened,  the  matter 
will  foon  appear  inconteflably  clear.  Let  any  one 
read  the  argument  in  proof  of  an  Univerfal  De¬ 
luge  as  flated  and  defcribed  p.  359,  &c.  and  he  can 
never,  with  the  lead:  fliew  of  reafon,  attribute  the 
EffeSls  there  related  to  partial  Floods.  Befides  ;  I 
have  already  laid  down  fuch  marks  as  will  de* 
monflrably  iliew,  how  far  the  Sea  in  any  place 
has  occalionally  covered  the  land,  and  that  the 
effeds  of  an  Univerfal  Flood  are  vilible  where  par¬ 
tial  inundations  never  reached  (p.  330) }  and  alfo 
have  flrewn  that  the  marine  bodies  that  are  dif- 
covcred  at  land  are  found  in  fuch  places,  viz.  in  the 
folid  fubflance  of  the  flrata,  where  partial  floods  or 
any  mere  inundation  of  the  Sea,  how  extenfive 
foever,  could  never  have  placed  them,  and  that 
thefe  bodies  are  fcarce  ever  found  in  thofe  parts, 
viz.  in  the  cracks  and  fijfures  of  the  earth,  where 
fuch  floods  would  moll  naturally  have  thrown 
them  (p.  364) ;  which  is  an  unanfwerable  argu.* 
ment  againfl;  this  hypothefls :  and  other  particulars, 
to  fhew  the  weaknefs  of  this  Suppolition,  will 
cccafionally  occur  in  the  procefs  of  this  treatife. 

But  before  I  finifh  this  head,  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  notice  of  Monf.  Le  Cat's  argument  againfl 
the  opinion  of  the  foflil  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  being  placed  in  the  earth  at  the  time  of 
that  Deluge  which  is  recorded  in  Scripture  :  “  The 
waters  of  the  Deluge,  faith  he,  according  to  the 
aflertion  of  Scripture  itfelf,  exceeded  the  higheft 
mountains  by  fifteen  cubits  3  whence  it  mufl 

B  b  folloWj 
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lollow,  that  thefe  mountains  were  before  the  De- 
luge.  Now  :n  tnc  bowels  of  thele  mountains 
are  found  animals  iriclofed  in  the  ftones  and  quar¬ 
ries  of  which  they  conlilt.  Therefore  thofe  ani¬ 
mals,  inclofed  in  the  bafes  of  thefe  mountains, 
mull:  have  exifted,  together  with  thofe  mountains, 
before  the  Deluge.  The  Deluge  then  is  a  Re¬ 
volution  which  does  not  account  for  thefe  phseno- 
mena.”  But  Monf.  Le  Cat  feems  not  to  have 
conlidered,  or  not  to  have  known,  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  were  before  the  flood  and  thofe  that 
were  after  were  not  one  and  the  fame,  but 
formed  at  tu'o  different  times,  and  with  refpedt  to 
the  point  in  queftion  vaftly  different.  The  moun¬ 
tains  that  were  bef  ore  the  flood  were  formed  by 
the  retreat  of  thofe  waters  that  firjl  covered  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  and  permitted  dry  land  to 
appear,  on  the  third  day  after  the  Creation  (p.  64), 
which  was  before  any  animal  or  vegetable  body 
was  made ;  and  therefore  no  fuch  could  poflibly 
have  been  found  in  thofe  mountains.  The  moun¬ 
tains  that  were  formed  after,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
Flood,  had  their  origin  at  a  time  when  the  earth 
was  replete  with  animal  and  vegetable  bodies ; 
and  as  all  the  folid  ffrudure  of  the  earth  had  juft 
before  been  totally  diffolved  (and  fo  all  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  mountains  wholly  deftroyed,  p.  85.)  but 
thefe  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  preferved  en¬ 
tire,  it  could  not  but  be  that  in  the  fettlement  of 
this  diflblved  earth  thefe  bodies  would  be  found 
involved  therein,  and  buried  at  the  loweft  depths ; 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  with  regard 

to  the  rncuntains  before  the  flood,  for  the  realdns 

above 
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above  given  :  and  therefore  >  Mo?if.  Le  Cat's  ar¬ 
gument,  which  he  is  pleafed  to  fay  is  founded  upon 
a  “  Reafon  which  admits  of  no  reply,”  is,  in 
fliort,  founded  upon  a  falfe  matter  of  fail,  and  fo 
deftroys  itfelf. 

As  likewife  is  another  beaded  argument  of  the 
favourers  of  M.  Le  Cat's  Syftem  :  which  in  fliort  is 
this.  That  fince  it  is  common  to  find  among  other 
foffil  fhells,  corals,  &c.  many  that  have  been 
broken  and  worn  fince  they  were  firfi;  placed  in 
the  earth,  and  in  particular  the  cafts  of  fliells  now 
worn  round  or  of  a  form  different  from  what  they 
originally  had,  it  is  very  certain,  fay  they,  that 
there  mud  have  been  two  Deluges,  at  lead,  for 
the  execution  of  thefe  phenomena.  One,  in 
which  thele  diells  and  the  dony  matter  that  now 
fills  them,  were  laid  in  their  proper  beds  ;  and 
another,  in  which  they  have  been  removed,  worn, 
and  injured  by  being  agitated  a  fecond  time  in 
the  turbulent  waters  of  a  flood.  But  furely  to 
have  recourfe  to  more  caufes  than  one,  to  explain 
any  pha^nomenon  in  nature  that  may  be  eafily 
explicable  by  the  effeils  of  one,  fhews  neither  the 
philofopher  nor  the  divine.  It  is  certainly  the 
greated  proof  of  wifdom  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  works  of  the  Ali-v/ife)  to  ad  by  the  mod 
fimple  means,  or  to  produce  the  greated  variety 
of  effeds  from  one  and  the  fame  caufe.  And  the 
antient  philofophers  were  fo  lenfible  of  this,  that 
it  was  a  ffanding  maxim  with  them,  Entia  non 
funt  multiphcajida  abfque  necefitate.  And  it  is  fo 
with  thele  philofophers  in  cafes  where  Scripture 
is  not  concerned ;  but  to  attack  and  invalidate 

^  b  2  That, 
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That,  it  is  lawful  to  deviate  from  any  eflablilhed 
rule,  and  make  any  the  wildeft  and  moft  unrea- 
fonable  hypothefis  imaginable.  For  what  they 
attribute  to  two  Deluges  may  far  more  reafonably 
be  afcribed  to  one.  1  have  already  fhewn  at  large, 
that  the  matter,  that  once  filled  the  prefent  combs, 
dales,  and  vallies,-  was  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata 
or  done  with  that  in  the  adjoining  rock  or  moun¬ 
tain,  and  that  this  matter  was  broken  and  torn 
from  it’s  original  bed,  and  laid  here  and  there,  or 
difperfed  over  the  furface  of  the  whole  earth,  in 
large  fragments  of  rocks  or  fmall  loofe  ftones, 
fome  round,  other  angular,  by  the  defcending 
waters  in  the  univerfal  Deluge  in  the  time  of 
Noah  :  and  if  thefe  elFecfls  are  to  be  attributed  to 
that  caufe,  then  certainly  the  fliells,  and  corals, 
and  ftony  cafts  of  fhells  that  are  now  found  worn 
and  rounded,  as  they  once  were  included  in,  and 
conftituted  part  of,  thefe  broken  firata,  would  fuf- 
fer  the  fame  fate  with  the  ftrata  themfelves,  and 
be  found  worn  and  broken  juft  as  the  fragments 
of  ftone,  &c.  themfelves  now  are.  And  whoever 
would  have  a  right  notion  of  the  eftedts  of  the 
Deluge,  flaould  be  very  careful  to  make  proper 
diftindlions  between  what  was  done  by  the  waters 
at  their  firf  eruption  from  the  abyfs,  and  what  was 
effedled  by  them  in  the  end  of  the  flood,  at  their 
retreat  thither. 

Thus  I  have  {hewn,  by  feveral  general  and 

extenfive  arguments,  the  certainty  of  an  Univerfal 

Flood,  or  that  this  earth  has  been  covered  to  an 

immenfe  height  by  an  inundation  of  water ;  and 

more- 
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moreover  have  proved,  that  this  water  was  brought 
from  the  abyfs  beneath,  and  have  fhewn  that  in 
feveral  other  refpedts  the  eifefts  of  the  flood,  fo 
obfervable  on  and  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  are 
exactly  confonant  to,  and  cannot  with  propriety 
be  attributed  to  any  fuppofed  event  of  this  kind 
other  than,  that  Deluge  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  and  is  defcribed  by  Mofes  in  his 
writings.  And 

In  the  procefs  of  thefe  arguments  the  reader 
cannot  but  have  obferved,  that  I  have  been  very 
careful  and  induftrious  in  coUeding  a  variety  of 
teflimonies  (befides  my  own)  from  different  Au^ 
thors  who  lived  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places,  in  order  to  confirm  and  eftabiifla  the  chief 
particulars  upon  which  each  argument  depends ; 
lb  that  it  appears  that  there  is  fcarce  a  region  un¬ 
der  heaven  but  what  bears  teftimony  to  the  Uni¬ 
versality  of  the  flood:  but  lefl  the  reader  fliould 
fufped  thefe  evidences,  or  rather  would  be  fatis- 
fied  in  this  cafe  by  nothing  lefs  than  ocular  denion- 
ftration,  I  would  defire  him  to  afcend  the  nearefl: 
high  mountain  to  the  place  where  he  dives,  and 
carefully  examine  the  upper  parts  of  it,  and  in  all 
probability  he  will  foon  find  fome  marine  extra¬ 
neous  foffil,  either  a  fhell,  tooth,  bone,  coral, 
coialline,  or  elfe  fome  in-land  pebbles,  trains  of 
floiie,  oi  at  leaf!  perceive  fome  one  or  other 
of  the  marks  already  given,  whereby  he  will  fbon 
be  fatisfied  that  this  mountain  has  been  covered  to 
a  confiderable  height  by  an  inundation  of  water  z 
and  tf  this  mountain  was  thus  covered,  certainly 
thw  combs,  dales,  and  vallies  beneath  (which 
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were  formed  by  currents  of  water  from  this  moun¬ 
tain)  were  equally  inundated :  or  rather,  lince 
the  parts  of  water  have  no  tie  or  connexion  with 
each  other,  but  naturally  fall  away  or  are  carried 
to  the  loweft  places  firft,  it  could  not  but  be  that 
every  comb,  dale,  and  valley,  nay  hill  and  moun¬ 
tain,  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  that  was 
of  equal  height  with  this,  mull  have  been  equally 
covered.  So  that,  in  Ihort,  any  perfon  at  this 
day,  by  giving  himfelf  only  the  trouble  of  vifiting 
the  neareft  high  mountain,  may  have  full  proof 
that  that  mountain  was  covered,  nay,  formed  by 
water ;  and  if  any  one  mountain  upon  the  earth 
was  thus  covered  and  formed,  he  will  readily 
conclude  that  they  all  have  been  fo ;  and  hereby 
have,  from  any  fingle  mountain,  undeniable  tefli- 
mony  that  all  the  high  hills  and  mountains  under 
the  <whole  heansen  have  been  covered  by  an  inundation 
of  'water. 


THIRDLY. 

I  AM  now  come  to  the  third  Divilion  of 
this  Sedion,  wherein  I  am  to  fl'iew,  that,  during 
the  above-mentioned  Flood,  the  earth  was  not 
only  covered  by  water,  but  totally  dijfolved,  all 
the  mineral  and  metallic  matter  being^  reduced  to  it's 
original  corpufcles,  and  af  timed  up  into  the  water  5 
fo  that  the  whole  terraqueous  globe  once  confituted  one 
fluid  mafs  or  colluvies. 

The  efteds  of  this  Difolution  are  vifible  on, 
in,  and  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  earth. 

Tor,  T  T-  w 

I.  The 
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L  The  very  outward  form  of  the  earth  indi¬ 
cates  as  much.  I  have  already  fliewn  that  all  the 
cavities  upon  the  earth’s  furface,  fuch  as  combs, 
dales,  vallies,  &c.  were  once  filled  up  with  beds 
of  matter  of  the  fame  kind,  and  placed  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  their  correfponding  ftrata  in  the  lides 
of  the  adjacent  hills  or  eminences  j  fo  that  the 
earth  was  once  regularly  round  without  any  of 
the  inequalities  of  hills  and  dales.  But  this  form 
could  never  have  been  the  refult  of  matter  fettling 
in  large  feparate  malfes  or  detached  rocks  :  had 
the  parts  of  the  earth  fubfided  in  fuch  enormous 
fragments  as  thefe,  the  furface  of  the  earth  would 
have  been  almoft  as  irregular  as  it  is  at  prefent. 
But  as  the  earth,  when  the  parts  ofitfirft  fettled, 
was  perfedlly  fpherical,  and  all  the  flrata  lay  upon 
each  other  with  the  nicefl:  exadlnefs  in  parallel 
circular  lines ;  fo  it  mult:  follow,  in  order  that 
fuch  a  regular  difpofition  of  things  might  take 
effed:,  that  the  whole  was  diffolved,  and  fubfided 
in  the  minuted:  parts  or  primogenial  atoms. 


II.  The  fpherical  fliape  of  the  earth  alfo  may 
be  juftly  efteemed  as  the  natural  refult  of  the  equal 
prefTure  of  the  air  upon  it’s  once  fluid  diflolved 
parts.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  is  in  a  fluid  date, 
and  is  furrounded  and  fupported  by  the  air,  is  of  a 
globular  form  ;  and  as  the  earth  is  not  only  buoy¬ 
ed  up,  but  at  prefent  prefled  on  all  fides  by  the 
air,  and  was  at  firfl:  formed  by  its  circumambient 
force,  and  as  this  force  is  not  fuflicient  to  reduce 


folids  (if  ot  a  different  figure)  into  a  regular  fphe- 
rical  fliape,  unlefs  the  parts  thereof  are  fo  inti- 
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mately  mixed  with  a  fluid  as  to  be  equally  fufcep- 
tible  of  motion,  fo  the  earth,  unlefs  it  had  been 
dilTolved,  and  the  parts  of  it  blended  with  a  fluid, 

could  never  have  been  modelled  to  a  globular 
form , 

in.  The  folidity  or  cohefion  of  the  folid  parts 
of  the  earth  is  another  proof  that  the  whole  has 
been  diflblved  and  immerfed  in  a  fluid.  If  you 
take  any  of  the  Iblid  fubftances  of  which  the  eith 
coniifts,  though  reduced  to  the  minutefl:  fize 
pofl'ible  and  prefied  ever  fo  clofe  together,  yet 
if  the  mafs  is  free  from  all  moift  or  fluid  particles, 
the  whole  will  ftill  re.main  in  a  manner  difunited 
and  the  parts  thereof  eaflly  feparable  from  each 
'Other,  being  no  other  than  a  congeries  of  fine 
duft  or  dry  fand  preflTed  together ;  and  in  order 
to  bring  the  parts  into  fuch  a  clofe  contadf  and 
cohefion  with  each  other  as  to  form  a  compadt 
iblid,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  adding,  or  rather  of 
intimately  mixing  with  thefe  fubftances  fome 
fluid  body  j  in  which  and  by  which  (on  account 
of  the  lubricity  of  it’s  parts)  the  particles  of  the 
iolids  might  be  ib  moved  and  Ihifted  every  way, 
till  at  laft  fimilar  furfaces  might  meet,  prefs  out 
the  fluid  between  them,  and  come  into  clofer  con-; 
tadl  with  each  other  than  they  were  before ;  and 
this  compreflure  and  union  ftill  continuing  and 
ipcreafing  by  the  farther  expulfion  of  the  moift 
particles,  the  mafs  v/ould  at  laft  be  brought  into  a 
much  narrower  compafs  than  it  at  firft  occupied, 
i.  e.  the  parts  would  be  brought  into  a  clofer  con- 
taft  with  each  other,  and  fo  the  (before)  loofc. 
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feparate,  detached  folids  be  united  into  one  firm 
compadt  body.  And  if  this  be  the  general  pro- 
cefs  of  confolidation  in  the  various  fubftances  of 
the  earth  that  we  can  make  any  trials  or  experi¬ 
ments  upon,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  the 
fame  of  the  whole ;  and  alfo  that  the  firmer, 
finer,  and  clofer  any  body  is  at  prefent,  the  greater 
has  been  the  diffolution  and  divifion  of  it’s  parts, 

IV.  A  fourth  argument  that  the  earth  has 
been  in  a  looje  fluid  ftate  may  be  drawn  from  the 
confideration  of  the  Veins  in  fome  forts  of  ftone, 
particularly  in  the  hardeft  and  moll  beautiful 
marbles.  It  is  common  to  obferve  in  fuch,  a  great 
variety  of  matter  in  the  greatefi:  variety  of  terms 
and  diredions  j  in  fome  part  matter  that  was  lighter 
(to  fpeak  in  the  common  acceptation  of  words) 
than  the  neighbouring,  pretfed  down  below  the 
place  due  to  its  fpecific  gravity,  and  afterwards  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  confiderable  height,  till  at  laft  meeting 
with  matter  that  was  heavier  and  making  it’s  way 
downwards,  the  whole  fhall  be  curved  by  the 
afeent  of  the  one  and  the  defeent  of  the  other  into 
a  vafi;  variety  of  arches,  confifting  of  the  finefl 
and  mofi:  delicate  lines ;  in  other  parts  you  may 
fee  ftreaks  or  feams  of  different  fubftances  pro¬ 
ceeding  on,  as  it  were,  horizontally,  in  nearly 
ftreight  lines,  till  they  have  been  met  and  oppofed 
by  other  matter  in  a  contrary  diredion  ;  and  at 
the  point  of  conflux  both  fpecies  of  matter  turned 
back  and  defleded  in  all  the  variety  of  wave-like 
difpofitions  that  can  well  be  imagined  to  have 
liappened  to  two  ftreams  of  water,  meeting 

each 
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each  other  in  oppofite  currents ;  and  in  fl-.ort  you 
may  fee  all  the  diverfities  of  forms  and  figures  in 
the  folid  that  any  kind  of  agitation  in  a  flu&  could 
poffibly  difplay;  and  therefore  we  cannot  but 
conclude,  that  the  Solid  was  once  in  as  great  a 
flate  of  fluidity  as  if  it  had  been  a  fluid  itfelf  And 
though  indeed  thefe  greatly  variegated  beds  of 
hone  arc  but  few  in  comparifon  of  the  ftrata  that 
compofe  the  whole  body  of  the  earth,  yet  there 
ai  e  vety  few  flrata  but  what  havefome  fuch  wave¬ 
like  ftreaks  or  learns  j  and  as  thefe  beds  of  hone 
are  fometimes  found  at  confiderable  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  confih  of  layers  of  equal  thicknefs 
throughout,  it  had  been  impoflible  that  they 
hiould  have  been  in  a  hate  of  fluidity,  unlefs  all 
the  fupenncumbent  hrata  had  been  equally  fluid, 
or  not  formed  :  nay,  when  we  confider  that  thefe 
veined  beds  of  hone  generally  conhitute  the  hardeh 
fpecies  of  marble,  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
that  if  they  were  dilTolved,  all  the  other  hrata  of 
the  earth  were  equally  in  a  hate  of  diflblution. 

V.  It  is  common  to  obferve  in  places  where 
dilterent  hrata  meet,  that  there  has  been  fuch  an 
intimate  mixture  of  both  as  could  not  poffibly 
have  happened  without  a  free  and  ealy  interchange 
between  each,  and  confequently  not  without  a 
diflblution.  Thus,  for  inhance,  in  a  countiq/^  that 
abounds  with  chalk,  where  the  chalk  ends  and 
a  different  foil  and  different  hrata  begin,  (fuppofe 
that  of  free-hone)  there  is  commonly  to  be  feen 
upon  the  edge  of  thefe  two  countries  a  kind  of 
fubhance  between  chalk  and  free-hone,  confifling 

chiefly 
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chiefly  of  chalk  upon  the  chalk-lide  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  principally  of  free-ftone  upon  that  of 
the  free-ftone  country ;  fo  that  on  tne  one  fide 
there  is  a  coarfe  fort  of  chalk,  on  the  other  a  fine 
foft  fpccies  of  free-ftone  :  the  former  fort  gradually 
coarfer  and  coarfer  the  nearer  it  approaches  the 
free-ftone,  the  latter  finer  and  finer  the  nearer  it 
is  fituated  to  the  chalk. ,  And  this  I  have  obferved 
for  feveral  hundred  yards  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  for  a  confiderable  depth  within  it.  A 
fitniiar  kind  of  conjundion  or  intcrcourfe  I  have 
feen  alfo  between  the  ftrata  of  fand-ftone  and 
lime-ftone,  between  flag-ftone  and  iron-ftone,  and 
indeed  every  kind  of  ftrata,  where  they  happen 
to  meet  in  confiderable  quantities,  or  large  tradts 
of  land  abound  with  them.  And  generally,  the 
greater  the  quantities  that  meet,  the  more  exten- 
five  the  interchange  appears  to  have  been,  and  of 
courfe  the  diffolution  the  greater.  - 

VI.  The  formation  and  fituation  of  Nodules 
plainly  evince  that  the  earth  has  been  in  a  fluid 
difibived  ftate.  V\^hat  thefe  are  I  have  already 
in  part  ftrewn,  and  alfo  how  to  diftinguilh  them 
from  fea  or  in-land  pebbles,  p.  291.  note  ?.  But 
befides  the  fpecies  of  nodules  principally  there 
fpoken  of,  viz.  thofe  of  a  ftony  or  mineral  na¬ 
ture,  there  are  others  of  the  metallic  or  femi- 
metallic  kind,  fuch  in  particular  as  the  Pyrites. 
This  body  is  found  in  great  plenty,  efpecially  in 
chalky  countries,  and  commonly  of  a  round  form 
outwardly;  and  it’s  inward  texture  fhews,  that 
itfelf  and  all  the  matter  around  it  has  been  in  a 

fluid 
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fluid  flate ;  for  it  confifts  of  a  multitude  of  Ion? 
and  extremely  fine  fpicula;,  clofely  united  toge¬ 
ther,  and  all  driven  to  a  center  j  and  the  fubftance 
of  which  it  is  formed  is  of  a  quite  different  nature 
and  kind  from  the  matter  or  ftratum  in  which  it 
is  ufually  found,  and  bears  but  a  very  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ftratum.  Now  this  body  muft 
either  have  been  formed  out  of  the  ftratum  and 
afterwards  have  fettled  in  it,  or  elfe  been  originally 
formed  where  it  is  now  found  :  and  in  either  cafe 
there  muft  have  been  a  diflblution  or  feparation 
of  the  parts  of  both.  For  wherever  the  body  was 
foimed  (either  in  the  ftratum  where  it  now  lies, 
or  in  any  other  above  it)  as  it  confifts  of  matter 
fltich  a  peculiar  kind,  and  is  of  fuch  a  particular 
fhape  as  plainly  to  fliew  that  it’s  atoms,  during  it’s 
formation,  were  colleded  together  from  above, 
from  beneath,  and  from  each  fide  (otherwife  it 
could  never  have  been  of  a  radiated  globular  form), 
fo  it  muft  follow  that  there  muft  have  been  a 
feparation  of  it’s  own  parts,'  and  alfo  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  aiound  it,  in  order  to  permit  a  free  and  eafy 
paflage  for  the  accefs  of  one  and  recefs  of  the  other 
foit  of  matter.  Other  nodules  there  are  that  were 
undeniably  formed  out  of  the  ftratum  where  they 
now  he,  and  afterwards  fettled  in  it;  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  coated  kind,  and  in  particular  where 
the  coats  or  crufts  of  the  nodules  confift  of  the 


fame  kind  of  fubftances,  refpedively,  with  thofe 
that  conftitute  the  ftrata  immediately  above  the 
bed  where  they  are  now  found.  Now  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  thele  bodies  could  never  have  obtained 
teguments  of  the  fame  l]iecies  of  matter,  and 

placed 
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placed  in  the  fame  order  from  the  center  with 
the  fuperincumbent  flrata,  unlefs  they  had  paffed 
through  them ;  for  the  beds  wherein  they  are 
now  found  have  no  fuch  matter  in  them  (except 
what  immediately  furrounds  thele  bodies  theni- 
felves),  and  the  ftrata  underneath  are  frequently 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  either  fo  that  they 
muft  have  paffed  through  the  fuperior  flrata,  and 
have  procured  their  coats  in  their  paffage  ;  and  if 
fo,  thofe  flrata  mufl  undeniably  have  been  foft 
and  fluid,  otherwife  they  could  never  have  pafled 
through  them  and  have  colledted  coats  from  each, 
as  alfo  muft  the  bed  have  been  fo  where  they  are 
now  found,  otherwife  they  could  never  have  fub- 
fided  and  fettled  in  it :  fo  that  the  whole  was  once 
in  a  date  of  Fluidity. 

VII,  But  the  mofl:  flriking  proof  of  this  kind 
may  be  drawn  from  the  extraneous  foflils,  or  thofe 
bodies  that  are  now  found  in  the  earth,  and  which 
do  not  properly  belong,  to  the  places  where  they 
are  now  found,  fuch  as  corals,  fea-fhells ;  the 
bones,  teeth,  &c.  of  fea  and  land  animals  j  plants, 
trees,  &:c.  Now  I  have  already  fhewn  (p.  365.) 
that  the  former  fort  of  thefe  bodies  were  produced 
at  fea,  and  the  latter  at  land ;  that  the  broken 
parts  of  thefe  bodies  once  conftituted  complete 
forms  j  that  the  bones,  teeth,  and  fhells  once  be¬ 
longed  to  living  animals,  furviving  in  their  proper 
elements ;  that  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
vegetables  once  grew  upon  their  proper  plants  and 
trees  :  fo  that  the  marine  produdions  were  origi¬ 
nally  bred  and  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  lea  ; 

the 
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the  terrene  upon  the  furface  of  the  land :  but  at 
prefent  thefe  bodies  are  found  lying  promifcuoufly 
throughout  the  whole  folid  body  of  the  earth  • 
fome  at  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains,  others 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  deeped:  cavities  that  were 
ever  dug  ;  and  lying  too  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  but  one  common  mafs  with  the  ftrata  in 
which  they  are  found ;  and  this  not  only  in  the 
fofter  kinds  of  ftrata,  as  thofe  of  clay,  chalk,  &c. 
but  in  the  inmoft  fubftances  of  the  harded;  and 
clofed  marbles;  and  generally  the  harder  and 
more  compa6t  the  matter  is,  the  clofer  and  more 
intimately  united  is  the  extraneous  fodil ;  which, 
if  a  tooth  or  a  fhell,  has  not  only  the  exterior  fur- 
face  or  outward  lineaments  mod;  nicely  delineated 
in  the  rock,  but  the  indde  totally  replete  with  the 
fame  fubdance,  every,  even  the  fmalled,  vacuity 
and  llighted  indenture  being  dlled  up  with  dony 
matter ;  and  in  fome  cafes  where  the  fhell  has 
been  clofed,  the  cavity  through  which  the  matter 
palled  or  entered  into  the  died  is  inconceivably 
fmall ;  in  others  the  various  convolutions  and  dif¬ 
ferent  concamerations  are  fo  many  and  yet  fo  mi¬ 
nute,  and  the  palfage  leading  through  them  fo 
extremely  fmall,  as  not  to  exceed  in  fize  the  orifice 
of  a  capillary  tube  in  the  human  body,  and  yet 
each  and  every  one  of  thefe  totally  filled  up  with 
the  donv  fubdance  ;  fo  that  the  matter  contained 
within  the  fhell  exadlly  refcmbleth  any  liquable 
fubdance  cad:  fluid  into  a  mould.  If  the  extra¬ 
neous  fodil  be  a  leaf,  then  not  only  the  upper 
and  under  fides  are  moft  accurately  imprelTed  in 
the  rock,  but  the  very  pores  filled  to  the  inmod 

recedes, 
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receffes,  and  the  leaf  as  turgid  and  as  much 
fwelled  by  the  penetration  ol  the  ftony  matter, 
as  if  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  foaked  in,  and 
moft  intimately  permeated  by,  the  particles  of 
water.  Now  for  a  fubftancc — The  texture  of 
which  is  inconceivably  delicate  and  complicated, 
and  even  it’s  largeft  pores  invifible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  which  once  grew  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth  —  to  be  thus  immerfed  in,  and  pene¬ 
trated  by,  the  folid  rock,  and  to  have  funk  through 
the  folid  body  of  the  earth  to  the  greateft  depths 
we  ever  dig,  is  an  undeniable  teftimony  that  the 
Earth  was  once  as  fluid  as  water  itfelf.  And 
thefe  extraneous  bodies  point  out  alfo  the  time  when 
this  Difolution  happened,  viz,  at  the  Deluge,  and 
not  at  the  Creation,  as  fome  have  imagined  (fee 
p.  364). 

VIII.  The  eighth  argument  I  fliall  mention  in 

0^0 

proof  of  the  Diffolution  is  drawn  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  StruSlure  of  the  fell  of  the  earth.  It  is  well 
known  to  thofe  that  are  in  the  leafl;  converfant 
with  philofophical  matters,  that  all  the  various 
fubftances  of  which  the  main  body  of  the  earth 
confifts,  are  difpofed  (as  the  Chymifts  call  it) 
Jlrata  fuper  firata,  or  layer  upon  layer  ;  and  it  is 
alfo  well  known  that  fuch  a  Difpofition  of  things 
could  naturally  be  the  refult  of  nothing  but  the 
fettlement  of  thefe  bodies  in  a  dijjolved  fate  through 
fuch  a  Fluid  as  W ater.  If,  for  inftance,  you  take 
a  certain  portion  of  thefe  bodies,  and  pulverize 
them  to  the  finefl;  degree  imaginable,  and  mix 
them  as  confufediy  together  as  poflible,  and  let 

them 
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them  fall  through  a  dry  Fluid,  fuch  lis  the  Air, 
they  will  fettle  juft  in  the  lame  confufed  ftate  as 
they  were  at  firft,  and  without  the  leaft  appear¬ 
ance  of  forming  frata  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
permit  them  to  fubfide  through  the  water,  they 
will  fettle  more  or  lefs  in  parallel  ftratad  Indeed 
it  requires  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  Quantity  of 
water  to  earth  to  make  this  layer-like  lublidence 
tolerably  apparent,  even  in  the  mixture  of  but 
three  or  four  bodies.  But  the  greater  quantity  of 
water  you  ufe,  and  the  liner  you  pulverize  the 
fubftances,  the  more  apparent  and  regular  the 
ftrata  will  be :  yet  after  all  the  trials  that  can  be 
made,  the  diftindion  of  ftrata  will  never  be  fo 
exad  as  they  are  in  the  body  of  the  earth.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  fee  in  the  earth  vaftly  large 
beds  of  ftone,  coal,  clay,  &c.  lying  each  upon 
the  other,  at  one  depth  the  ftone  above  the  coal, 
at  another  depth  the  coal  above  the  ftone,  in  one 
part  the  clay  above  each,  in  another  under  all, 
&c.  and  yet  each  of  thefe  ftrata  fo  diftind  in 
themfelves,  and  fo  nicely  forted,  that  the  ftone 
contains  none  of  the  coal,  nor  the  coal  any  of  the 
ftone,  nor  does  the  clay  partake  of  either  (only 
each  ftratum  a  little  tinged  on  the  lides  next  to 
the  adjoining  ftrata).  Now  the  quantity  of  water 

requilite 

^  I  may  here  mention  an  old  experiment  made  by  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  vide  Lib.  de  Nat.  Pueri,  (or  Lowthorp’s  Abridgment  of 
PhiL  Pratifadf.  vol.  I  l .  p.  522.)  “  If  earth.,  /and,  and  filings  of 

lead.,  be  put  into  a  bladder,  and  nxater  added  to  them,  and  mo¬ 
tion  given  to  the  nvhole  mixture  by  blowing  in  the  bladder  through 
a  reed ;  hrft  they  are  all  mixt  together  with  the  water,  but  in  a 
while,  continuing  in  a  gentle  motion,  they  feparate  themfelves 
and  retire  each  to  it’«  like^  the  lead  to  the  lead, 
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requifite  for  efFefting  this  mufl;  have  been  im- 
menfely  greats  and  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  mufl: 
have  been  difolved  to  it’s  ’very  elements  or  primo- 
genial  atoms^  to  produce  fuch  a  regular  affortment 
of  ftrata. 

Having  thus  proved  that  the  whole  flruSlure  of 
the  earth  has  bee?i  unhinged,  the  confituent  parts 
thereof  feparated  one  from  another,  and  affumed  up 
into  a  large  body  of  water ;  I  fhall  now  draw  fome 
conclulions  from  what  has  been  advanced. 

I.  Since  the  quantity  of  water  requifite  for 
the  aflumption  of  the  diflblved  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fubfidence  of  them  in  regular  flrata,  mufl: 
be  valHy  greater  than  what  appears  of  this  Fluid 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  or  in  the  Seas  or  Ocean, 
there  muff  be  an  imme72fely  large  body  of  water  in 
the  infide.  I  have  obferved  already  indeed  (p. 
167,  6cc.)  that  the  water  on  the  furface  of  the 
terraqueous  Globe  occupies  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  earth’s  fuperficies :  but  then  it  muft  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  land  is  flill  continued,  in  a 
great  meafure,  under  this  water :  and  from  the 
appearance  of  iflands  in  the  midfl:  of  large  feas, 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea-fliore,  and  from 
the  many  known  ridges  of  mountains  that  run 
under  the  fea,  and  from  the  time  that,  according 
to  fcripture,  the  waters  of  the  deluge  were  re¬ 
treating  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  we  muft 
conclude  that  the  apertures  in  the  feas  through 
which  the  water  defcended  are,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  but  fmall :  fo  that  the  fliell  of  the  earth 
is  in  a  manner  continued  quite  under  the  feas 

C  c  (except 
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(except  where  the  above  apertures  occur).  And 
probably  the  land  under  any  fea  equals  in  bulk 
that  fea  itfelf.  So  that  upon  a  thorough  infpedion 
of  the  whole  {hell  of  the  earth,  the  terreftrial 
parts  vaftly  exceed  the  waters.  And  though  there 
appears  water  enough  upon  the  furface  of  the 
globe  abundantly  fufficient  for  barely  coverim 
tne  dry-land,  yet  there  by  no  means  appears  a 
quantity  lufficient  for  dijjolving  or  ajjuming  up  the 
difohed  parts  oj  the  earth,  and  permitting  them  to 
Jubfide  in  the  manner  n.ve  now  fitid  them  :  and  lince 
this  quantity  does  not  appear  upon  the  furface  or 
Vv'ithin  our  reach,  it  muff  be  in  the  infide,  and 
there  confdlute  an  abyfs  of  water. 

2.  From  the  quantity  of  water  necelTary  for 
the  fublevation  of  the  diffolved  parts  of  the  earth 
we  fee,  that  all  fblutions  of  a  deluge,  without 
having  recourfe  to  an  Abyfs,  mull;  fail,  or  not  an- 
fwer  the  effedls  vifible  throughout  the  whole  body 
of  th  e  earth.  And  hence  I  am  furprized,  that 
a  modern  ingenious  Writer^  (whofe  works  I 
have  made  fome  quotations  from  in  this  Tradt) 
fliould  attempt  to  lolve  it  without  the  introdudlion 
of  fuch  means.  He  imagines  that  the  water  of 
the  Sea  only  would  be  fufficient  for  the  work. 
And  in  order  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  this 
water  over  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains,  he 
luppofes  that  the  Omnipotent  hand  of  God,  or 
firji  Ahnigkty  Catife,  lijted  up  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the 
Jea^  and  by  that  means  poured  ifs  water  all  over 
the  earth ;  and  by  letting  it  drop  do^am  again^  re- 
ftored  all  things  to  their  former  fituation  :  and  fo 

the 

^  Rev.  Mr.  Borlase  in  his  Natural  Hipory  of  Cornvsall,  p*  7^* 
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the  deluge  was  over.  This  he  is  pleafed  to  call 
the  eafejl  and  snof  eligible  method  of  tranfading 
this  event :  but  I  fuppofe  that  all  methods  are 
equally  eafy  to  Omnipotence ;  and  I  could  mention 
an  hundred  other  methods  by  which  God  might 
have  deluged  the  world,  and  yet  neither  of  them 
the  true,  though  all  equally  eafy  to  the  firft  Caufe. 
The  point  to  be  decided  is.  What  was  the  method 
God  did  ufe?  If  we  can  difcover  this,  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  Phat  was  the  moft  eligible^ 
Now  God  himfelf  tells  us  that,  in  order  to  de- 
froy  the  earth  by  a  flood  of  water,  he  broke  up  the 
Fountams  op'  the  Abyfs,  and  opened  the  windows  of 
heaven  (or  the  pafages  op' the  air  through  the  tliell 
of  the  earth)  and  fo  unhinged  and  difolved  the 
whole  globe.  This  I  have  Ihewn  to  be  the  Cafe 
from  the  ftate  of  the  earth,  from  the  Center  to 
the  Circumference ;  and  all  nature  bears  ample 
teftimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God  :  and 
yet  Mr.  Borlafe  is  pleafed  to  ridicule  this  method 
and  charaderize  it  as  attended  with  “  tiae  egre^ 
gious  abfur dities  of  an  Abyfs,  apertures,  dfruptions  of 
■  the  flxU,  and  the  like I  was  forry  to  fee  fuch  words 
fail  from  fuch  an  Author,  and  as  he  gives  us  reafon 
to  think  that  he  will  write  fomething  farther  upon 
the  fubjed,  I  hope  he  will  kindly  take  this  friendly 
hint,  and  re-confider  the  affair. 

3.  From  the  certainty  that  the  whole  globe 
was  diffolved  during  the  deluge  we  may  fee  the 
impropriety  of  his  Lordfiaip’s  opinion, — that  the 
faperhcial  parts  only  were  affeded  during  that  ca-« 
tadrophe,  and  that  the  Rubble  and  Slutch  left  by 
the  deluge  on  the  iurface  of  the  earth  are  the  only 

C  c  2  marks 
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marks  of  it’s  devaftation  ;*  but  we  have  feen  that 
the  very  form  of  the  earth  throughout,  it’s  inter¬ 
nal  conftitution,  it’s  difpofition  in  ftrata,  and  thefe 
flrata  abounding  with  the  exuvise  of  land  and  fea 
animals,  &c.  manifeftly  demonftrate  it’s  Dilfolu- 
tion  in  every  part. 

Though  indeed  there  is  one  circumftance  even 
in  the  Rubble  and  Slutch  that  indicates  the  Diffo- 
liition  of  the  whole  earth,  and  therefore  may  not 
improperly  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  After  all 
the  relearches  I  could  make,  or  the  beft  teftimo- 
nies  I  could  procure,  I  could  never  learn  that 
there  was  ever  any  ante-diluvian  artificial  thing,, 
either  utenlil  or  weapon  of  done,  iron,  or  brafs, 
&c.  found  in  the  Rubble,  as  naturally  left  there 
by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  All  things  of  this 
kind  that  I  have  feen  were  evidently  found  in 
places  where  the  Rubble  had  been  difturbed, 
fuch  as  in  old  caftles,  camps,  &c.  and  therefore 
the  things  themfelves  might  have  been  pofterior 
to  the  Deluge.  And  though  the  Rabble  itfelf  lies 
in  an  irregular  manner  (with  refpedt  to  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  Strata)  yet  it  is  not  fo  irregular,  but  that 
had  it  been  difturbed  or  broken  through  by  dig¬ 
ging,  &c.  the  rupture  would  have  been  vifible  : 
for  as  it  confifts  of  ftreaks  and  feams  extended 
lengthways  or  inclined  in  wave-like  diredlions, 
any  perpendicular  irruption  muft  have  been  dif- 
cernible.  So  that  if  the  Rubble,  left  by  the  de¬ 
luge,  naturally  contains  no  metallic  or  mineral 
fubftance  worked  by  the  art  of  man  or  engraven 
by  his  device,  we  may  then  juftly  conclude  that 

^  !  I 
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all  fuch  infrtments,  and  of  courfe  all  matter  of  the 
fame  kind  with  them,  t.e.  all  the  metallic  and 
mineral  fubftances  in  the  whole  body  of  the  earth, 
were  difohed  during  the  deluge. 

4.  It  may  feeni  llrange  to  fome,  how  it  was 
poffible  that  all  the  difohed  parts  of  the^  earth 
Ihould  float  in  or  be  fupported  by  fuch  a  thin  fub- 
ftance  as  Water.  But  to  folve  this  difficulty,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  they  were  difohed,  and 
aifo  to  ihtn-fnef  parts  or  original  atoms.  Salt  and 
Sugar,  when  in  mafies,  will  both  fink  in  water, 
but  when  the  parts  thereof  are  difunited  and  fe- 
parated  one  from  another,  they  are  eafily  fuf- 
tained  thereby ;  and  the  quantity  of  Salt  that  is 
fwimming  in  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  is  incon¬ 
ceivably  great,  and  if  colleded  in  one  mafs  would 
be  immenfely  weighty.  Then  too,  there  is  no 
water  whatever,  even  the  molt  limpid,  but  what 
contains  a  great  variety  of  earthy  particles,  as 
chymical  experiments  undeniably  ffiew  :  nay,  that 
there  is  a  Ipecies  of  water  or  of  a  fluid  ( Aqua 
regia )  that  will  diflblve  and  fupport  the  diffoived 
parts  of  the  heavieft  of  terreftrial  bodies.  Gold ; 
and  tliough  the  particles  of  the  gold  ihall  be 
fwimming  in  or  difperfed  through  every  part  of 
this  fluid,  yet-  the  whole  fliall  be  as  clear  as 
chryftal.'®  Or,  what  is  more  to  the  purpofe, 

C  c  3  a  Thunder- 

^  It  appears  from  Exod.  xxxii.  20.  and  Dent,  ix.  21,  that 
Moses  was  fo  well  failed  in  Chymidry  or  Natural  Philofophy, 
that  he  knew  the  art  of  diffolving  and  reducing  gold  to  the  hneil 
powder,  and  making  it  bouyable  on,  and  potable  in,  cammoii 
water.  For  he  took  the  golden  calf,  nvhich  the  children  of  ii'rael 
had  made,  and  burnt  it  %mth  f  rCy  and  fiatnft  it,  and  ground  it  to 

fo^der^. 
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a  Thunder-cloud,  big  with  a  deluge  of  rain, 
and  containing  a  vaft  variety  of  terreftrial  fub- 
llances,  is  yet  fupported,  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  earth,  by  fuch  a  thin  fluid  as 
the  air:  now  according  to  Scripture,  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge  there  v/as  a  large  body  of  ex¬ 
panding  air  in  the  infide  of  the  earth,  ading  or 
prefling  from  beneath  upwards,  i.  e.  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference,  which  therefore 
would  counter-ad  and  in  fome  degree  abate  the 
force  of  the  perpendicular  preflhre  of  the  air  or 
expanfe  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  by  this 
means  leffen  the  power  of,  what  is  called,  the 
Gravity  of  bodies,  and  fo  make  them  lighter  j  as 
is  the  cafe  in  rainy  or  mifiy  weather,  when  bodies 
do  not  weigh  fo  heavy  as  at  other  times,  and 
when,  on  account  of  thefe  afeending  fleams  im¬ 
peding  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  the  mer¬ 
cury  alfo  in  the  barometer  fublides  and  finks. 
Such  being  the  ftate  of  the  earth  during  the  time 
of  the  deluge,  it  was  really  no  more  wonderful, 
that  the  water  of  the  terraqueous  globe  (which  in 
all  probability  exceeds  in  bulk  feveral  thoufand 
times  the  quantity  of  earth)  Ihould  fuflain  all  the 

diflblved 

■po^vjder.,  attd  J^ranved  it  upon  the  --water  ( of  the  hreoh  that  defended 
out  of  the  moimt )  and  fnade  the  children  oj  Jfrael  drhik  of  it. 
This  he  did,  fays  a  Commentator,  to  make  them  fenfible  how 
much  they  had  debafed  themfelves  in  worfliipping  fo  vile  an  idol, 
which,  after  paffing  through  fo  many  changes,  was  at  length  thron-nn 
out  into  the  draughtd'  That  gold  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  ora 
calx  foiuble  in  water,  the  Reader  may  fee  by  confulting  Dickin¬ 
son’s  Phyfea  Vetus  Iff  Vera,  p.  317.  where  alfo  he  will  hnd  fuch 
an  account  of  Moses’s  knowledge  of  nature,  as  fufficiently  to 
convince  him  that  he  vyas  fuperior  to  any  modern  f  hilofo_pher 
whatever* 
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diffolved  ftrata  thereof,  with  the  exuviaj  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables  then  deftroyed,^  than  that  a 
thunder-cloud  fliould  contain  and  fupport  a  vaft 
variety  of  mineral  and  metallic  eflluvia,  intcrmixc 
vrith  hail-ftones  of  various  fizes;  for  in  both  cafes 
a  body  of  expanding  air  was  the  bafis  and  prop  : 
and  Air,  as  I  have  already  fiiev/n  (p,  bo.),  will 
keep  water  above  as  well  as  under  it. 

That  the  date  of  the  earth  and  air,  during 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  was  really  different  fioni 
what  it  is  at  prefent,  is  very  manifeft  from  feverai 
effeds,  then  tranfaded,  and  now  viiible,  in  the 
terraqueous  globe.  Certain  it  is,  that  neither  the 
drata  of  the  earth,  nor  the  heterogeneous  bodies 
enclofed  therein,  do  lie  according  to  the  havos  oj 
fpecific  Gravity,  or  as  bodies  would  fettle  at  pre¬ 
fent.  It  is  as  common  to  find  heavier  ftrata  above 
lighter  as  lighter  above  heavier:  and  the  fame 
kind  of  ftrata  (after  the  interpofition  of  both  hea¬ 
vier  and  lighter  ones)  repeated ;  and  in  fome  places 
the  whole  in  a  retrograde  order.  So  that  this 
phenomenon  feems  plainly  to  point  out  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  tvoo  Agents,  one  tiiat  aded  from  above 
downwards,  the  other  from  beneath  upwards : 
from  whence  it  fliould  follow,  that  at  the  fame 
time  as  tiie  downright  perpendicular  preflure  of 
the  Air  feparated  and  precipitated  any  fpecies  of 
terreftrial  atoms  through  the  v/aters  of  the  deluge 
and  formed  them  into  a  ftratum,  the  fame  ailb 
did  the  Air  from  beneath,  with  refped  to  the 
fame  fpecies  on  the  oppofite  fide.  To  effed  which 
alfo  there  muft  have  been  a  total  difolution  of  the 
terreftrial  Globe,  otherwife  there  could  never  have  - 

C  c  4  been 
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been  fuch  a  free  and  eafy  accefs  for  the  Air  to 
and  from  the  Center. 

And  what  farther  fhews  that  there  was  a  body 
of  Air  or  fome  Agent  at  the  center  of  the  earth 
during  the  time  of  the  deluge,  which  counter- 
adled  the  force  of  Gravity,  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  diiuvian  Spars  and  Cryftals  are  at  prefent 
found  j  the  fhoots  of  fiich  being  in  fome  places 
perpendicularly  upright,  in  others  varied  in  all 
kinds  of  diredlion,  but  generally  fpeaking  they 
are  in  an  horizontal pofition,  fo  that  the  angles  and 
columns  meet  in  and  interfeif  each  other  from 
the  fides  of  the  vein  or  fiffure.  But  as  the  Spar 
that  has  been  formed  fince  the  deluge,  oi‘,  as  the 
Miners  call  it,  that  is  forming  at  this  day.,  is  al¬ 
ways  pointed  doizmwards,  (unlefs  where  the  rock 
intervenes,  and  diverts  it’s  natural  courfe)  hang¬ 
ing  like  icicles  from  the  tops  and  arches  of  ca¬ 
verns,  grotto’s,  &c.  in  form  of  Staladiitce ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  preffure  of  the  Air  downward  is 
at  prefent  flronger  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Deluge  :  and  as  many  of  the  diiuvian  Spars  and 
Cryftals  are  pointing  perpendicularly  upright,  it 
fhews  that  the  force  of  the  air  from  beneath  up¬ 
wards  was  then  ftronger  than  it  is  now :  and  of 
courfe  that  the  gravity  of  bodies  was  lefs,  and  lb 
more  eafiiy  fuftainable  in  the  waters  of  the  flood 
than  fuch  bodies  v/ould  be  now.' 

5.  And  this  confideration,  that  the  gravity  of 
bodies  was  lefs  during  the  flood  than  before  or 
fince,  will  fei've  to  remove  another  difficulty  which 
hath  been  thought  to  attend  the  affair  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  viz.  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  fhells,  and 

corals. 
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corals,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  called  pelagia,  or 
thofe  that  live  and  grow  only  at  the  bottoms  of 
the  deepeft  feas,  fhould  be  now  found  upon  the 
tops  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  higheft  mountains, 
even  fuch  as  are  at  the  greateft  cliftance  from  any 
fea :  v/hereas  if  the  ocean  itfelf  were  to  be  emptied 
out  irpon  the  earth,  it  would  never  carry  theje 
heavy  bodies  with  it  to  fo  great  a  diftance. 

In  anfwer  to  which  objedlion  I  v/ould  firlf 
obferve,  as  proved  above,  that  the  gravities  of 
bodies  were  certainly  Icfs  during  the  flood  than 
fince  ;  which  is  moreover  evident  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  thefe  bodies  lye  in  the  flrata ;  it 
being  not  uncommon  to  find  one  particular  fpecies 
of  (hells  or  corals,  or  even  a  row  of  Angle  fliells 
running  parallel,  or  keeping  the  fame  depth  with 
the  flratum  in  which  they  are  found  throughout 
the  extent  of  a  whole  country,  or  as  far  as  the 
flratum  itfelf  continues ;  which  is  a  plain  proof 
that  thefe  fliells  fettled  together  with  the  diflblved 
parts  of  the  flratum  ;  and  of  confequence  were 
before  fo  light  as  to  be  bouyed  together  with  that 
in  the  fame  medium. 

And  with  refpedt  to  the  conveyance  of  thefe 
bodies  from  their  original  beds  to  the  places  where 
they  are  now  found,  it  mull  be  remembered, 
that  not  only  the  ocean,  but  the  Abyfs  itfelf  was 
emptied  out  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  :  and 
as  the  Abyfs  lies  beneath  the  ocean,  and  came  out 
through  the  apertures  in  the  bottom  of  That,  in 
order  to  cover  the  earth,  it  would  neceflarily  brln<T 
along  with  it  all  fuch  bodies  as  lay  loofc  near 
thofe  apertures,  and  were  bouyable  in  water,  and 
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carry  them  to  the  greateft  diftance  itielf  was 
carried. 

And  what  would  farther  tend  to  the  more  eafy 
conveyance  of  thefe  bodies  would  be,  that  as  there 
was  a  central  nucleus  or  a  globe  of  loofe  terreftrial 
matter  at  the  center  of  the  primitive  earth  (as  is 
evident  from  the  Mofaic  defcription  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  that  earth,  p.  64,  &c.")  and  as  this  globe 
conlifted  of  nothing  but  lax  incoherent  matter, 
fo,  as  the  waters  came  out  of  the  Abyfs,  and  the 
air  occupied  it’s  place,  this  globe  would  naturally 
be  broken  to  pieces ;  and  the  parts  thereof  being 
diffeininated  through  the  water,  and  coming  up 
along  with  it  through  the  apertures  of  the  feas, 
would  drive  away  before  it  all  loofe  bodies,  fuch 

as 

Belides,  we  nre  exprefsly  told  Gen.i,  lo.  That  there  were 
Eeas  in  the  ante  diluvian  earth  ;  there  were  alfo  Risers  (Gen.  ii. 
10.)  and  Mountains  ( Gen.  vii.  20.)  and  of  confequence  ValUesy 
which  are  only  the  intervals  between  mountains,  and  without 
which  mountains  cannot  be.  T'le  truth  of  which  reprefentation 
is  alfo  fufliciently  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  the  products  of  the 
ante-dilu-vian  earth  now  found  buried  in  this.  There  are  fcjjil 
fneds.,  the  fifh  of  which  live  and  grow  only  in  the  fea ;  there  are 
other  fliells  that  could  be  found  only  in  ri^er-^vater ;  and  there 
are  fojjil  plants  now  found  that  naturally  grow  only  upon  moutitains ; 
and  others  that  germinate  only  in  ^tallies.  From  w'hence  it  is 
very  evident,  that  the  external  fortn  of  the  ante-diluvian  earth 
was  much  the  fame  as  the  prefent,  diverfifed  into  feas,  rivers, 
mountains,  vallies,  &c.  and  from  what  is  faid  in  note  p.  70,  &c. 
the  feas,  rivers,  &c.  W’ere  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  regard  to 
themfelves,  in  the  one  earth  as  in  the  other.  Now  if  the  external 
form  of  the  two  earths  w^ere  alike,  there  is  no  reafon  to  imagine 
that  the  internal  was  not ;  at  lead  wdth  refpe6l  to  the  point  in 
queftion,  the  exiftence  of  the  central  nucleus,  which  I  have  already 
ihewn  w^as  no  more  than  the  confequence  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth  being  torn  and  broken  into  hollow's  and  channels  for  leas, 
rivers,  vallies,  &c«  and  the  matter  that  before  filled  up  thefe  hol¬ 
lows  being  placed  at  the  center  ;  fee  pages  64,  &c.  and  280, 
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as  fhells,  corals,  bones,  &c.  tliat  lay  near  thofe 
apertures,  and  alfo  whatever  land-produdtions  that 
were  of  a  light  nature  it  might  accidentally  meet 
with  in  it’s  paffage,  and  fcatter  them  over  die 

whole  face  of  the  earth. 

So  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  fuch  a 
flrange  confufiion  of  things  as  lea  and  land  ani¬ 
mals,  corals,  and  corallines,  of  fitr  dillant  places, 
lying  in  one  and  the  fame  bed ;  and  in  particular 
that^he pelagia fells  Ihould  be  now  found  in  the 
moll  inland  parts ;  for  as  thefe  fliells  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  they  would  be  fubjedl  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  firft  and  moft  violent  irruption  of  the 
fubterranean  waters,  and  be  carried  by  them  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  And  as  it  is  well 
known  (which  has  furprized  many  foflililfs)  that 
we  find  a  far  greater  number  of  fliells  of  the  pe¬ 
lagic  kind  than  any  other  now  buried  in  the 
earth,  fo  it  is  hence  evident  that  ail  recourfe  to 
partial  floods,  or  accidental  inundations  of  parti¬ 
cular  feas  (fuppofing  fuch  to  have  been)  can  never 
folve  thefe  phsenomena ;  and  nothing  but  an  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  fubterranean  waters-,  and  thorough 
wafliing  and  cleanfing  of  the  immenfe  bafon  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  bottoms  of  all  the  feas  by  thefe 
waters,  can  account  for  thefe  extraordinary  and 
cxtenfve  effedls. 

I  MAY  here  juft  add  that,  notwithftanding  the 
fea  and  all  it’s  various  produdtions  were  thrown 
out  upon  the  land,  yet  the  land  and  it’s  produdls 
were  not  thrown  into  the  fea  :  the  earth  was  not 
dilTolved,  till  the  waters  had  rifen  to  the  highefl: 
(feg  p.  85.)  and  all  vyas  calni  and  quiet  j  fo  that 

the 
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the  mineral  and  metallic  parts  of  the  globe,  thouoh 
■reduced  to  their  primogenial  atoms,  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  their  feeds  though  floating  in  the  wa¬ 
ters,  did  not  move  far  fideways,  but  principally 
afcended  upwards  and  fettled  down  again,  in  or 
near  the  fame  places  from  which  they  were  before 
affumed.  So  that  the  waters,  in  their  retreat  into 
the  Abyfs,  would  have  much  the  fame  kind  of 
earth  to  ad;  upon  at  the  end  of  the  Deluge  as 
they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  and  as 
they  aded  in  both  cafes  in  the  fame  manner  and 
under  the  fame  diredion,  the  two  earths  would 
be  alike. 

6.  But  it  has  been  farther  afked.  How  came 
it  to  pafs,  that  the  hardeft  rocks  and  the  folid  frata 
of  the  earth  Jhould  be  difolved,  and  yet  fuch  tender 
fubjiances^  as  f sells.,  bones,  teeth,  and  even  plants, 
fsould  preferve  their  texture  and  remain  uninjured 
during  the  Deluge  ? 

In  anfwer  to  which  I  would  firfl;  obferve,  that 
the  m.atter  of  fad  is  indifputable,  the  former  were 
diflblved,  and  the  latter  were  notj  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  proves  to  a  demonftration. 
The  impreffion  of  the  mofi:  curioufly  engraved 
feal  in  wax  cannot  evidence  the  once  liquid  flate 
of  the  wax  more  than  the  exad  delineation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  mofl;  tender  plant  in  ftone  proves  the 
diflblution  of  the  ftone  :  it  is  impoflible  that  ftone, 
unlefs  it  were  foft  and  fluid,  could  receive  the  im- 
preflion  of  a  plant,  and  impoflible  that  the  plant, 
unlefs  it  preferved  it’s  form  and  texture  entire, 
could  give  fuch  an  impreflion.  And  as  thefe  im- 
preflions  are  fouiid  in  the  hardeft  rocks  and  firmed: 

ftrata 
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ftrata  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  earth, 
fo  the  matter  of  fail  is  undeniable,  and  on  this 
alone  my  arguments  are  founded.  And  therefore 
their  force  would  not  be  invalidated  if  no  other 
folution  to  this  difficulty  could  be  given.  But  I 
(hall  endeavour  to  proceed  farther  in  the  difquifi- 

tion  of  this  fubjedl. 

When  indeed  we  view  the  immenfe  flrata  of 
the  earth,  or  confider  the  fize  and  hardnefs  of  a 
fingle  rock,  it  appears  fcarce  credible  that  that 
rock  fhould  have  been  diffblved  and  a  tender 
plant  preferved  entire  in  the  infide  of  it.  And 
yet  of  this  we  have  many  fimilar  inftances  in  the 
world.  Certain  it  is  that  immenfe  malles  of  ice 
frequently  contain  within  them  a  vaft  variety  of 
bodies,  fuch  as  flrells,  corals,  bones,  vegetables, 
&c.  and  the  impreffion  of  thefe  bodies  are  as  ex- 
quifitely  delineated  in  the  ice,  as  the  forms  of 
the  fame  bodies  are  frequently  found  to  be  in  the 
hardeft  ftone.  Both  fubflances  therefore,  tliat 
include  thefe  bodies,  were  once  in  an  equal  Jlate 
of  fluidity,  and  yet  the  bodies  included  in  neither 
cafe  dejlroyed  nor  injured.  Now  let  us  fuppole 
the  ice  to  be  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  Sun’s 
rays;  in  which  cafe  the  adtion  of  the  cold  air, 
which  had  hardened  and  congealed  the  water, 
would  be  taken  off,  and  the  frozen  mafs,  by  the 
penetration  of  the  particles  of  light,  be  foon  re¬ 
duced  to  it’s  original  element ;  and  yet  the  bodies 
included  would  remain  whole  and  entire. 

To  enlarge  the  reader’s  idea,  let  him  caff  his 
eye  over  a  map  of  the  earth  and  view  the  frigid 
Zones,  or  thofe  immenfe  tracts  in  the  ocean  which 

are 
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are  frozen  at  times  or  throughout  the  whole  year ; 
and  let  him  fuppofe  the  aition  of  light  to  prevail 
there,  how  foon  would  the  whole  be  reduced  to 
atoms  or  fluidity  ?  and  yet  the  fineft  Ihell  or  moft 
tender  vegetable  fubftance,  even  a  leaf,  v/ould  not 
be  injured  by feich  a  diflhlution.  Now  as  ice  is  harder 
than  plants,  &c.  this  is  a  plain  inftance  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature,  one  and 
the  fame  Agent  may  diffolve  a  hard  and  firm  body, 
even  of  great  extent  and  magnitude,  without  in¬ 
juring  thofe  that  are  fmaller,  of  a  finer  and  more 
delicate  conftrudlion.  Nay,  what  may  be  thought 
more  to  the  purpofe,  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
cafe  of  lightning,  the  adion  of  light  will  pene¬ 
trate,  tear  afunder,  and  diflblve  the  parts  of  the 
hardefi;  and  moft  folid  bodies,  without  injuring 
thofe  of  a  more  foft  and  pliable  texture,  though 
it  has  had  a  free  palTage  through  them.  ■ 

And  fuch  alfo  is  the  cafe  of  the  aBion  of  the 
air  upon  dilferent  bodies.  Such  fubflances  as 
naturally  admit  a  free  and  ■  eafy  palTage  to  the 
air  will  not  be  injured  by  the  penetration  of  that 
Agent  j  whereas  fhofe  that  refill  it’s  force,  and  the 
more  they  refift,  i.  e.  the  flronger,  firmer,  and 
finer  their  conllituent  particles  are,  the  more  ex- 
tenfive  will  the  diflblution  be  upon  the  feparation 
of  their  particles  by  the  permeation  of  that  Agent. 
And  fuch  was  the  cafe  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge. 


In  order  that  a  way  might  be  opened  for  the  af- 
cent  of  the  lubterranean  water  over  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  we  are  told,  Ge?i.  vii.  ii.  That  the 
fountains  of  the  great  Abyfs  were  broken  up,  i.  e. 
the  Tides  ol  thole pajfages  or  cavities,  through  which 
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fprings  and  fountains  received  their  fupplies  in  the 
ante-diluvian  earth  were  widened  and  thrown 
open  upwards,  and  by  this  means  the  fliell  of 
the  earth,  defroyed,  or  broken  and  (battered  in  a 
vafi;  number  of  places.  But  in  order  that  the 
earth  might  be  difohed  (and  the  evidence  both  of 
the  deftruBion  and  dijfolution  remain  to  all  future 
generations)  we  are  told,  ver .  1 1 .  (fee  p.  69.  of  this 
treatife)  that  the  pajfages  of  the  airs  were  alfo  opened ; 
i.  e.  the  fmaller  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  ftrata  of 
ftone,  &c.  through  which  air  only  can  pafs,  were 
opened  and  diftended,  and  the  air  paffed  freely 
through  every  pore  and  between  every  atom  of 
ftone,  &c.  and  lb  the  whole  earth  was  really  df- 
fohed  or  reduced  to  it’s  original,  fmd,  chaotic 
(late.  That  the  air  has  a  free  paffage  through 
the  cracks  and  pores  of  moft  forts  of  hone,  no  one 
will  deny,  and  that  it  can  pafs  through  all,  and 
even  the  hardeft  of  metals,  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  bo¬ 
dies.  If  for  inftance  (to  mention  but  one  experi¬ 
ment,  which  may  illuftrate  the  fubjedl  I  am  upon 
in  other  refpedls)  iron  or  copper  be  diffolved  by 
aqua  fortis,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  air-bubbles 
arife  from  the  decompolition  of  the  metals,  and 
if  this  experiment  be  performed  under  an  ex- 
haufted  receiver,  the  appearance  of  the  air-bub¬ 
bles  is  greatly  increafed  ;  and  that  this  air  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pores  of  the  metal,  and  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  by  the  diffolution  of  the  metallic  bodies,  is 
evident  from  hence,  becaufe  aqua  fords  by  it’s  felt 
will  yield  no  fuch  appearance  under  the  air-pump. 
Now  if  we  fuppofe  the  pores  of  all  mineral  and 
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metallic  bodies  to  be  opened  wider  than  they  are 
naturally,  and  even  fo  far,  or  extenhvely,  as  that 
the  air  flaould  pafs  freely  between  every  atom  of 
flone,  &c.  how  would  this  injure  or  hurt  the 
parts  of  a  plaiit  or  animal  ?  The  air  had  a  free 
and  eafy  paffage  through  them  before,  much  freer 
than  it  had  through  any  fort  of  done  or  metal ; 
and  therefore  fuch  an  execution  as  this  againft  the 
folid  body  of  the  earth  would  not  affedl  them  ;  not 
to  mention  they  were  not  intended  to  be  in  the 
execution. 

Besides  ;  the  texture  of  plants  and  animals 
would  greatly  tend  to  their  prefervation.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  confift  oi  fibres  ov  firingy 
farts,  which  are  complicated,  twilled,  and  tied 
together ;  and  thefe  fibres  conftitute  the  fides  of 
velTels  or  tubes  through  which  not  only  air  but 
a  much  grofl'er  fluid  [the  fap  in  vegetables,  blood, 
&c,  in  animals]  together  with  that  pafs  moft  freely. 
But  the  parts  of  flone  have  no  fuch  tie  or  con- 
nedlion,  or  any  fuch  eafy,  regular  channels  for 
the  admiffion  and  permiflion  of  air :  their  con- 
ftituent  principles  feem  to  be  joined  together  only 
by  a  juxta-pofition  or  application  of  plane  or  fphe- 
rical  furfaces  one  to  another  :  whereas  the  primo- 
genial  parts  of  plants  and  animals,  by  the  Arid: 
union  and  complicated  toughnefs  of  thefe  bodies, 
are  in  all  probability  linked  together  in  a  great 
variety  of  diredions. 

To  all  which  confiderations  we  may  add  that 
plants  and  animals  are  fo  fmall  and  light  in  them- 
lelves,  and  fo  ealily  fufceptible  of  motion  any  way, 
efnecially  when  fwimming  in  a  fluid  that  could 
'  bouy 
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buoy  them  up  (as  was  the  cafe  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge)  that  they  would  make  no  refiftance 
to  the  force  of  the  agents  (the  wind  and  the  wa¬ 
ter)  that  dilfolvedthe  folid  ^oA  refifiing  body  of 
the  earth,  but  would  be  readily  driven,  this  way 
or  that,  as  the  currents  of  each  conveyed  them. 
So  that  though  plants  and  animals,  with  regard 
to  what  we  call  the  Life  of  them,  would  be 
deftroyed,  at  leafl:  thofe  that  remained  immerfed 
in  the  earth  during  the  deluge,  yet  their  parts 
would  not  be  dijjhhed.,  or  their  texture  reduced 
to  atoms ;  for  the  fmallnefs,  porofity.,  pliability,  and 
toughnefs  of  their  parts  would  all  confpire  towards 
preferving  them  during  the  mod  violent  effeds  of 
that  catadrophe. 

FOURTHLY. 

Having  thus  proved  that  all  the  folid  drudure 
of  the  earth  has  been  diffolved,  and  the  diffolved 
parts  thereof  affumed  up  into,  and  fupported  by, 
a  large  fphere  of  water  j 

I  AM  now  to  Ihew,  that  all  this  diffolved  mat¬ 
ter,  together  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
inclofed  within  it,  fubfided  again,  and  fortned  the 
prejent  folid  frata  of  the  earth. 

I  HAVE  obferved  already  (p.  243.)  that  there  Is 
fuch  a  clofe  Connedion  between  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  Subjed  I  have  been  treating,  or  the  Heads 
I  have  been  naturally  led  to  divide  it  into,  that 
very  often  one  and  the  fame  argument  would 
prove  feveral  of  thefe  heads  j  and  fo  it  has  come 
to  pafs  that  the  difcuffion  of  the  former  articles  of 
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this  Sedlion  has  in  a  manner  exhaufted  this  laft. 
For,  in  fhort,  this  laft  depends  entirely  upon  the 
truth  of  the  Cafe  as  reprefented  in  the  former. 
All  the  arguments  that  I  have  there  brought  in 
proof  of  the  Flood,  the  Dijfolution,  &c.  were  en¬ 
tirely  taken  from  the  prefent  fate  of  the  earth.  If 
therefore  the  foundation,  on  which  thofe  argu¬ 
ments  were  built,  was  found,  or  the  ftate  of  the 
Earth  juftly  given,  little  more  need  be  faid  in  this 
place.  And  in  order  that  the  reader  diould  not 
rely  barely  upon  my  teftimony,  I  have  fubjoined, 
under  each  of  the  former  articles,  the  teftimonies 
of  a  variety  of  authors,  who  lived  in  different 
times,  and  in  very  diftant  places :  fo  that,  in  a 
manner,  the  voice  of  all  mankind  and  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  fpeak  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove. 

“  Wkat  weight  thefe  teflimonies  ought  to 
have  (to  fpeak  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Au¬ 
thor  of  Revelation  examined  with  Candour)  the 
reader  will  beft  judge: — Teftimonies  fo  numer¬ 
ous,  fo  various,  fo  difconcerted,  and  yet  fo  con- 
nedled,  is  it  poffible  that  they  can  deceive  ? 
Could  all  nations  confpire  with  all  nations,  and  all 
ages  with  all  ages,  to  impofe  upon  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity  ?  Could  the  religion  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  religion  of  the  Syrian  goddefs !  the 
fews,  and  the  Heathens  that  hated  them  !  Mofes 
and  Melo  his  enemy  !  tradition  confpire  wdth  hif- 
tory,  and  hiftory  with  mythology  1  men  of  all 
charaifters,  complexions,  conditions,  and  perfua- 
fions  I  Plutarch  with  Berofus,  Benjamin  the  ’pew 
with  Chryfofom,  and  Lucian  with  both  !  Plato 
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with  Fliny,  and  Dio  with  Falconerius  !  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  poets,  and  the  experiments  of  naturalifts ! 
antiquity,  poetry,  philofophy,  and  philology! 
wifdom,  and  folly!  truth,  and  fidion  !  regions 
unknown  to  one  another  !  and  regions  that  never 
heard  of  one  another !  the  Greeks^  and  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  !  the  Perfans,  and  the  Banians !  Afia^ 
with  the  illes  of  the  Gentiles  !  and  America  with 
both  !  all  confpire  to  eftablifh  one  univerfal  de- 
lufion!  —  And  all  nature  join  in  the  attefta- 
tion ;  produce  all  her  animals,  and  all  her  vege¬ 
tables,  all  her  heights,  and  all  her  depths,  her 
mountains,  her  vales,  her  levels,  to  vouch  one 
imiverfal  lye^  with  all  the  irresistible  evi¬ 
dence  OF  TRUTH  ?” 

Surely  thofe,  who  fee  not  the  Force  of  the 
Evidence  in  this  particular,  mud;  wilfully  fliut 
their  eyes  againd:  the  truth  j  and  may  juftly  be 
characterifed  with  a  fet  of  people  (if  they  are  not 
themfelves  the  nsery  people)  fpoken  of  by  St.  Peter  P 
• — In  the  LAST  Days  fall  come  Scoffers  ‘ivalk- 


ing  after  their  oum  liifts^  and  faying,  where  is  the 
promife  of  his  (Chrifth)  Coming^  for  lince  [or  as 


it  fhould  be  rendered,  except  that  ?]  the  fathers  fell 
afeep,  [fave  only,  that  our  fathers  or  all  the  men 
that  have  lived  upon  the  earth  are  dead,  and 
others  now  live  in  their  dead]  all  things  continue 


as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  Creation 


i.  e.  there  hath  been  no  material  alteration  in 
heaven  or  earth  that  can  evidence  the  Interpodtion 
•of  Providence  in  the  alFairs  of  men,  either  to 
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punifli  the  wicked  or  reward  the  good,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  may  do  as  we  pleafe,  ^walk  after  our  own 
lufis.  See.  For  this  (continues  the  Apoftle)  they 
are  willingly  ignorant  of,  Fhat  by  the 
Word^  of  Gory  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth 
fandtng  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water  j  whereby 
the  World  that  then  was,  being  overfowed  with 
water,  perifed :  that  is,  the  Eyes  of  their  under¬ 
fundings  dxe  fo  blinded  by  a  wilful  purfuit  after 
their  pafions  and  lufts  that  they  cannot  fee,  or  will 
not  acknowledge,  (if  they  do)  the  plained:  truths 
in  Nature}  they  will  not  own,  what  all  the  world 
belides  confeffeth,  what  all  ages  have  maintained, 
what  is  faithfully  recorded  in  the  written  word  of 
God,  and  what  is  engraven  in  the  deepeft  cha- 
radlers  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  what 
tliey  may  have  (which  infidels  fo  often  demand) 
ocular  demonf  ration  of  the  truth  of,  viz.  that 
There  has  been  an  Universal  Deluge, 
and  that  the  Fhreatning  pronounced  by  God 
four  thoufand  years  ago  on  a  wicked  race  of  mor¬ 
tals  was  really  accompliflied,  viz.  And  God  faid 
unto  Noah,  the  end  of  all  fef  is  come  before  me, 
for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them, 
and  I  will  defiroy  them,^  i.  e.  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  earth  that  bare  them }  and  which  through  it’s 
abundant  fertility  (abufed  by  them)  furnifiies 
provifion  only  for  their  lufts,  luxury,  and  ido¬ 
latry. 

w 

The  Evidences  of  this  Dcftrudlion  are  fuch, 
that  the  very  bodies  or  bones  of  the  perfons  thus 
deftroyed,  together  with  the  animal  creation  that 

perilhed 


5  Gen,  vi.  13* 
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perillied  with  them,  are  hill  remaining  as  ftand- 
ing,  ftriking  Monuments  of  this  execution  of  Di¬ 
vine  Wrath  upon  a  wicked  world,  and  are  to  be 
feen  in  every  part  of  the  Earth,  not  only  upon  the 
furface,  but  in  the  very  folid  fubftance  ot  it,  not 
only  in  vallies  and  dales,  but  upon  the  tops  of  the 
higheft’  mountains  and  eminences,  and  buried  alfo 
to  the  greateft  depths  that  human  art  or  labour 
has  ever  penetrated. 

Certain  then  It  is  that  this  whole  earth  has 
been  deftroyed,all  the  folid  ftrudure  of  it  unhinged, 
broken  to  pieces,  and  reduced  to  It’s  original  loofe 
chaotic  ftate,  and  afterwards  formed  anew  into  it’s 
prefent  folid,  beautiful,  and  convenient  fhape.  Ef- 
feds  thefe  fo  great !  that  they  could  never  have 
happened  of  themfeives,  never  have  been  the 
performance  of  blind  inanimate  matter.  Matter 
cannot  even  deftroy  itfelf,  much  lefs,  when  de- 
flrcyed,  form  itfelf  anew.  Thefe  tranfadions 
therefore  muft  have  been  effeded  by  a  Being  fu- 
perior  to  all  the  Powers  of  Nature :  and  they 
carry  in  themfeives  fuch  evident  marks  of  IVifdom, 
Po^ver,  Goednefs  and  Juflicc,  that  they  not  only 
prove  that  there  is  a  GOD,  but  thatFIs  governs 
the  V/orld,  —  that  fn  is  his  greateft  deteftation, 
and  a  Ufe  of  faith  and  righteoujnefs  the  only  recom¬ 
mendation  to  his  favour,  Heh.  xi.  7.  By  faith 
Noah  being  earned  of  God  of  things  not  feen  as  yet., 
moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  faving  of 
his  houfe-,  by  the  which  he  condemned  the  world, 
and  became  heir  of  the  righteoi  fnejs  which  is  by 
ffiith, 

D  d 
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Thus  does  the  Book  of  Nature  lead  to  the 
Book  of  God,  and  the  one  bears  witnefs  to  the 
truth  of  the  other,  not  only  with  refpeil;  to  it’s 
philofophy  but  even  it’s  divinity. 

I  COULD  with  therefore  that  all  fearchers  into 
nature,  efpecially  thofe  who  examine  the  fubter- 
ranean  kingdom,  and  are  fo  anxious,  and  at  fo 
much  pains,  expence,  and  difficulty  to  procure 
the  produdtions  thereof,  would  confider  thefe  two 

pa? ticulars,  and  maice  a  right  ufe  of  their  labours 
and  ftudies. 

It  is  at  pr^-lent  too  fafhionable  a  cuftom  with 
foffilifts  to  admire  the  external  beauties  of  their 
curiolities,  and  to  place  them  with  great  care  and 
art  in  their  cabinets,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
exhibit  them  to  the  ignorant  as  a  raree-ffiow. 
Poor  amufement  to  a  rational  mind !  an  employ¬ 
ment  quite  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  philofopher, 
who  may  draw  fo  many  and  fuch  advantageous 
truths  from  his  fubterranean  refearches. 

If  the  medalift  can  creep  but  half  way  to  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  and  can  prove  from  his  col- 
ledtion  the  exiflence  of  a  Ccejar  or  Jllcxander ,  lie 
thinks  he  rifes  high  in  antiquity,  and  has  made 
fome  noole  dilcovery.  But  how'  vaffiy  beneath 
the  foiiilift  does  he  fall  ?  I  have  fully  ffiewn,  that 
all  the  works  ot  the  artificers  in  brafs,  iron.,  [tone, 
&c.  were  difolved  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  their  arts  were  not  reco¬ 
vered,  or  at  lead  in  general  applied,  ’till  long 
after  ihe  flood,  p.  135.  So  that  the  medalift  muft 
be  content  to  make  his  obfervations  upon  thinc^s 
and  impreflions,  that  had  not  an  exiftence  when 

the 
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the  imprimatures  of  the  ante-diluvian  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies  v^ere  formed  in  the  fohd 

rock  all  over  the  earth.  .  .  ^  , 

Neither  do  the  foffil reltquice  of  plants  and 

animals  by  any  means  yield  in  elegancy  and  ex- 
adtnefs  to  the  medalic  infignatures  j  nay  they  tar 
exceed  them,  for  they  exhibit  not  only  the  pre- 
cife  figure  and  due  fize,  but  the  very  bodies  them- 
felves  are  moft  exquifitly  preferved ;  whereas  in, 
medalic  impreffions  the  form  is  contrafted  and 
the  likenefs  imagined.—”  Thefe  foffil  bodies 
then  (lays  the  author  of  Spectacle  de  la  Natw  Cy 
Vol.  HI.  p.  415.)  fo  feemingly  ufelefs,  do  fpeak 
demonftration  to  our  fenfes,  and  are  a  languag.- 
which  is  underftood  by  the  moft  common  capa¬ 
cities,  having  been  appointed  by  Providence  as  fo 
many  handing  monuments  of  the  moft  lemaik- 
able  of  all  tranfactions,  and  are  with  regard  to 


the  biflory  of  Mofes  the  fame  as  iJiedals  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  hifory.”  Voila  (fays  another  French  writer. 
Hi  ft.  de  rjead.  Roy.  1710.  p.  28.)  des  ncuvelks 
efpeces  des  medailles,  dont  les  dates  font  ^  fayis  com- 
paraifon  plus  anciennes,  &  plus  importanteSy  &  plia 
fures,  que  celles  des  toiites  les  medailles  Qrecques  & 
Rom  ai  ties. 


Again  j  certain  it  is  that  the  works  of  God 
are  contrived  and  executed  by  the  utmoft  wifdom, 
and  for  the  moft  noble  and  ufeful  purpofes.  And 


yet  if  we  look  into  the  earth,  we  ftiail  fee  a  ftrange 
diftribution  of  things,  an  appearance  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  all  order  and  regularity,  propriety  or  uti¬ 
lity.  If  we  vifit  the  tops  of  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains,  and  examine  the  ftate  of  things  juft  under 
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we  fhall  find  a  vaft  variety  of  perifhed  vegetable^ 
of  luch  kinds  or  .  fpecies  as  at  prefent  are  not 
known  (in  their  natural  ftate)  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  where  they  are  difcovered.  If 
we  examine  the  infide  of  the  earth,  inftead  of 
finding  things  peculiar  to  the  land  or  it’s  internal 
conftitution,  we  fhall  there  difcover,  even  at  the 
ioweft  depths,  the  fpoik  of  the  ocean  in  great  a- 
bundance,  together  with  a  vafi:  variety  ot  anmal 
and  vegetable  bodies  that  can  live  and  grow  only 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  And  what  is 
farther  remarkable,  in  many  places,  only  parts  of 
thefe  bodies,  trunks  of  trees  and  leaves  of  plants 
Without  roots  or  branches,  teeth  of  fifhes  without 
jaws,  and  bones  without  any  bodies  to  fupport 
,  tnem ;  and  all  tnefe  lo  clofely  fixed  to  and  com¬ 
pletely  circumfcribed  by  the  folid  rock,  as  to  Ihew 
that  they  could  never  have  been  of  any  ufe  to 
any  creature  where  they  are  found,  neither  could 
they  ever  have  increafed  to  complete  forms.  Then 
as  for  thole  that  are  complete  in  their  fhapes,  and 
carry  evident  marks  of  having  been  once  living 
creatures,  it  is  equally  furprizing  for  what  end  or 
purpofe  they  could  be  laid  there,  or  why  a  fet  of 
beings,  that  invariably  purfue  the  will  of  their 
creator,  or  could  not  pofiibly  offend  him,  fhould 
be  deftroyed  in  fuch  amazing  multitudes,  that 
leveral  whole  fpecies  feem  to  have  been  buried 
alive  in  the  earth.  Thefe  flrange,  flriking  phae- 
nomena  certainly  deferye  the  notice  and  call  for 
the  examination,  not  only  of  the  philofopher,  but 
even  of  the  divine. 


Now 
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Now  it  is  an  allowed  cafe  that  nature,  i.  e. 
the  Author  of  nature,  does  nothing  in  vam.  It 
therefore  behoves  the  philofopher  to  fhew  this, 
and  to  folve  all  appearances  to  the  contrary.  And, 
in  the  article  under  coniideration,  it  appeals,  I 
hope,  from  the  foregoing  treatife,  that  ^nothing 
but  the  fuppofition  of  the  univerfal  Deluge  can 
anfwer  thefe  phenomena,  and  that  That  in  every 
refped  is  equivalent  to  them ;  and  therefore  we 
may  fairly  conclude  the  reality  of  fuch  an  event. 

And  with  regard  to  divinity',  it  is  a  certain 
truth,  that  the  natural  world  never  fufFered,  un- 
lefs  the  fpiritual  or  moral  had  firft  offended.  It 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  God  would  fall  out  with 
fenfelefs  inanimate  matter,  that  operates  mecha¬ 
nically,  or  punifla  the  brute  creation  on  their  o'wn 
account,  that  unvariably  purfue  the  rules  and  in- 
Ifinils  he  has  prefcribed  them.  If  therefore  either 
of  thefe  fuffer,  or  the  date  and  condition  of  either 
be  altered,  at  lead  from  better  to  worfe,  it  mud 
be  on  account  of  that  Being,  for  whofe  fake  they 
were  at  fird  made,  and  for  whofe  welfare  they 
are  dill  continued  in  exidence.  And  when  they 
can  be  no  longer  of  any  ferviceto  man  (for  whole 
ufe  they  were  originally  formed)  it  would  be 
needlefs  to  preferve  them  alive.  If  therefore  man, 
or  the  whole  fpecies  of  the  human  race,  except 
a  few  righteous,  diould  in  fuch  a'  manner  offend 
their  Maker  as  to  deferve  a  total  extirpation  ;  it 
would  be  but  requifite  that  the  brute  creation 
fhould  perifh  together  with  them,  or  at  lead  the 
far  greater  part  of  them,  led  at  the  renewal  of 
the  v/orld  the  fmall  remnant  of  the  human  race 

diould 
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fiiould  be  overcome  by  thofe  very  creatures  that 
were  made  for  their  benefit.  And  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  deftroyed,  and  the  diftribution 
ox  their  bodies  or  bones  after,  indicate  the  ’wijdom 
and  goodnefs  of  that  God,  who  in  judgment  always 
remembers  mercy ;  for  by  burying  of  them  in  the 
earth,  efpecially  in  the  mojl /olid  parts  (which  are 
or  the  greateft  fervice  to  man,  and  therefore  are 
daily  dug  and  brought  up  to  light)  they  are,  and 
will  remain,  to  each  fucceeding  race  of  men  as 
an  evident  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  deftrudion 
and  ox  tne  wrath  of  God  againfl:  a  world  of  fin- 
,  neis  j  fo  that  though  dead  they  ffill  jpeak  in  the 
lively  oracles  of  God  and  in  the  book  of  Na¬ 
ture. 

The  certainty  that  this  globe  hzshtcn  deftroyed 
by  a  flood  of  water  may  ferve,  not  only  as  an  argu- 
j  nxent  againfl  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  na- 

I  ture,  but  alfo  to  convince  us  of  another  fcriptural 

y  truth,  that  it  will  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  z  Pet.  iii. 

I  lo.  To  an  undifeerning  eye  there  are  as  few 

I  marks  oi  fre  in  the  earth,  as  there  were  of  a 

fiibterranean  Abyfs  of  waters  to  the  ante-diluvian 
fcoffers.  And  the  general  conflagration  feems  at 
prefent  as  incredible,  and  is  as  much  ridiculed, 
as  the  Deluge  was  before  it  happened.  And 
though  God  could  confume  the  w'hole  world,  if 
I  he  pleafed,  the  blaft  of  his  mouth,  yet  he  hath 

fo  conflruded  the  earth,  and  flored  it  with  fuch 
,  cumbuftible  materials,  as  coal,  fulphur,  bitumen, 

I  (if IT.  as  to  afford  us  fome  kind  of  pre-lignihcation 

j  of  it’s  final  deflrudion  by  fire.  And  this  event 

feeraed  fo  probable  in  the  opinion  of  an  heathen 

philofopher. 
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phllofopher,  who  had  carefully  examined  the  in¬ 
ternal  ftrudure  of  the  earth,  that  he  wondered  it 
had  not  come  to  pafs  ages  ago ;  for  Pliny ^  in  his 
fecond  book  of  Nat.  Hfory,  chap.  cvi.  cvii.  after 
having  given  an  account  of  fome  fiery  mountains 
and  other  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  the  feats  and 
fources  of  fire,  makes  this  reflehlion :  “  Seeing, 
then,  this  element  is  fo  fruitful  that  it  brings  forth 
itfelf,  and  multiplies  and  increafes  from  the  leaft 
fparks,  what  are  we  to  expedl  from  fo  many  fires 
already  kindled  on  the  earth  ?  How  does  nature 
feed  and  fatisfy  fo  devouring  an  element,  and  fuch 
a  great  voracity  throughout  all  the  world,  without 
lofs  or  diminution  of  herfelf  ?  Add  to  thefe  fires 
we  have  mentioned  the  ftars  and  the  great  fun ; 
then  all  the  fires  made  for  human  ufes;  fire 
in  ftones,  in  wood,  in  clouds,  and  in  thunder. 
So  that  it  exceeds  all  miracles,  that  one  day  fould 
pafs  without  fetting  the  whole  world  on  fire ;  ex~ 
ccdit  profedlo  omnia  miracula,  idlum  diem  fuijje 
quo  non  cuncla  conflagrarentd 

But  why  need  I  mention  one  or  two  fcripture 
philofophical  truths  only,  as  verified  by  the  na¬ 
tural  ft  ate  of  the  earth?  I  have  already  thewn, 
that  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  earth  was  at  firji  formed,  together  with  the 
powers  of  the  heavens  or  airs,  attd  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  defiroyed  and  reformed  at  the  time  of 
the  Deluge,  are  philofophically  juft  and  literally 
true:  and  therefore  that  the  biblical  philofophy 
is  ftridly  confiftent  with  nature.  And  feveral 
reafons  may  be  given  why  it  ought  to  be  fo. 
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Firf  Becaufe  when  Mofes  wrote,  the  world 
was  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  and  this  idolatry  con¬ 
fided  in  the  worfliip  of  the  heavens,  earth,  &c. 
—  Fie  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  far  s,  a7id  all  the  hoji 
oj  them,  (fee  p.  6.)  and  of  no  other  god  or  gods 
(except  the  true)  do  we  ever  read  throughouuhe 
Old  Xeftanoent.  Now  the  mod  likely  and  effec¬ 
tual  way  to  deftroy  this  idolatry  would  be,  to  re- 
meal  a  true  Jy/lem  of  nature — to  declare  that  the 
heavens  were  created  (and  fo  not  God)— to  fliew 
how,  ftep  by  ftep,  they  were  formed  into  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  fermice  oj^  man ;  and  therefore  that 
man  ought  not  to  be  fubfervient  or  pay  adoration 
to  them ;  and  to  omit  declaring  this,  would  be  to 
leave  and  encourage  men  in  their  idolatries :  ef- 
pecially,  if  any  account  of  nature  was  given  in 
the  Bible ;  and  as  fuch  is  undeniably  laid  down, 
principally,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis,  that 
mud  undoubtedly  be  true. 

Secondly,  Belides,  was  not  the  Bible  written  for 
this  age,  as  well  as  thole  in  which  the  writers  of 
it  lived Nay,  was  it  not  written  for,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  to  continue  to,  all  ages  ?  —  Did  not  the  Spirit 
Oi  truth  (in  whofe  light  a  thoufand  years  are  but 
as  one  day)  very  well  know,  that  certain  felf-fuf- 
hcient  mortals  would  rife  up  (after  his  revelation 
v/as  delivered,  and  fealed)  contradidt  his  word, 
dilpute  his  philofophy,  and  prefume  to  give  a 
fydem  of  nature  out  of  their  own  brains ;  when 
it  was  as  much,  or  rather  more  impradicable  for 
them  to  give  the  true  one,  than  it  would  be  for 
a  man  —  who  had  never  feen  a  watch,  or  anjr 
machine  iike  it,  and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 

movements 
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movements  within— to  account  for  the  motion  of 
the  hand,  in  it’s  regular  circuit,  round  the  dial- 
plate  ?  Did  not  the  Spirit  of  truth,  I  %,  know 
all  this?  And  would  not  his  goodnefs  prompt 
him,  and  his  veracity  induce  him,  to  reveal  a  true 
fyftem  of  nature  ;  that  'thofe  who  had  humility 
to  own  that  Gon  alone  could  give  an  account 
of  his  works,  and  were  willing  to  fear'ch  his  word 
for  that  inftrudtion,  diould  there'  find  the  inefti- 
mable  treafure  ?  And  as  God  has  vouchfafed  to 
give  an  account,  who  will  prefume  to  affirm  that 
that  account  is  untrue,  or  accommodated  to  the 
current,  though  falfe,  opinions  of  the  times  ? 

thirdly,  “  To  fuppofe  the  Divine  Being  (fays 
Mr.  Pike  in  his  Philofopbia  Sacra,  p.  12.)  to 
conform  himfelf  in  his  word  to  bare  outward  ap¬ 


pearances,  or  to  the  falfe  apprehenfions  of  the 
vulgar,  is  fuch  a  fuppofition  as  we  will  not  admit 
in  any  other  cafe.  The  allufions  and  references 
of  Icripture  to  hijlory  or  geography  and  the  like 
we  maintain  to  be  juft  and  exactly  true,  and 
look  upon  ourfelves  as  bound  to  believe  and  main¬ 
tain  the  hiftory  as  well  as  the  theology  of  revela¬ 
tion  ;  and  why  then  flrould  we  not  for  the  fame 
realon  account  ourielves  obliged  to  maintain,  that 
there  is  no  miftake  or  mifreprefentation  in  it’s  de- 
fcriptions  of  and  references  to  natural  tbingsT' 
Fourthly,  “  There  are  many  philofophical  paf- 
fages,  that  cannot  be  regularly  explained  as  con¬ 
formed  to  outward  appearance,  or  the  opinions  of 
men.  Witnefs  the  Mojaic  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  formation  of  all  things.  Can  any  one 

s  built 
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upon  a  falfe  hypotheiis,  or  accomodated  to  vulgar 
apprehenfions  ?  And  if  it  be  not  true  either  in 
appearance,  or  in  reality,  I  fee  not  how  it  can  be 
true  in  any  refpedt.” 

Fifthly,  “  We  mufl  not  fuppofe  the  word  of 
God  to  fpeak  falfe  in  any  cafe  whatfoever.  It's 
Ifjiory,  it  s  chronology ,  and  z/h  phtlojophy  muft  be 
in  fadt  as  true  as  h  s  theology .  If  we  fuppofe  any 
part  of  the  divine  word  to  be  erroneous,  this  fo  far 
fhakes  the  authority  of  all  the  reft.  And  as  God 
knows  all  things  perfectly,  we  muft  believe  him 
the  fitteft  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  'works  as 
well  as  of  his  nature." 

Sixthly,  “  There  is  a  necejfary  conneBion  be- 
tvveen  the  knovvledge  of  natural  and  fpiritual 
things  ;  fince  feripture  conftantly,  or  at  leaft  very 
frequently,  refers  our  thoughts  to  natural  ideas,  in 
order  to  illuftrate  fpiritual  truths.  And  for  this 
reafon  it  appears  to  be  of  fome  confiderable  im¬ 
portance,  that  the  natural  ideas  referred  to  be 
ftridlly  juft  and  true,  in  order  to  be  a  proper  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  right  conception  and  reprefentation  of 
divine  matters.” 

Or,  as  Mr.  Spearman  (in  his  Enquiry  after 
Philofophy  and  Fheology,  p.  254.)  has  moftjudici- 
oufly  ftated  this  cafe :  “  When  the  fenfes  have 
adted  upon  any  material  natural  objedt,  what  they 
take  in  and  retain  by  that  adtion  is  the  inward 
Jenfe  or  idea  of  the  thing  j  and  the  knowledge  we 
gain  by  fuch  repeated  adfs  of  the  fenfes  upon  na¬ 
ture  and  her  operations  is  natural  knowledge  or 
phyfics.  When  we  make  ufe  of  thefe  natural  and 
acquired  ideas  to  help  iis  to  ideas  of  fpiritual 

things, 
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things,  the  knowledge  we,  by  thefe  means,  gain 
of  God  and  his  operations  is  fuper-tiatural  know¬ 
ledge  or  metaphyfies :  and  fo  by  things  that  are 
‘vifhle  within  the  reach  of  our  fenfes,  and  which 
nve  can  underfiand,  we  are  led  to  the  knov»^  ledge 
of  things  which  are  invifible,  without  the  reach  of 
our  fenfes,  and  which  we  could  not  otherwife 
underftand.'  It  is  agreed,  that  we  have  no  in¬ 
nate  ideas ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  in  the  under- 
ftanding  but  what  comes  in  by  the  fenfes.  We 
therefore  either  can  have  no  ideas  of  God  and 
fpiritual  things,  or  we  muft  take  them  in  by  our 
fenfes.  But  our  fenfes  cannot  a6t  immediately 
upon  fpiritual  objects,  becaufe  they  are  not  the 
objeds  of  our  fenles  •,  therefore  we  muft  have  our 
ideas  of  fpiritual  and  invifible  things  from  natural 
and  vifible  things.  But  natural  and  vifible  things 
can  give  us  no  ideas  of  fpiritual  and  invihbie 
things,  unlefs  they  forne  analogy  to  them,  are 
the  fmulacra  or  images  of  them.  And  if  they  be 
the  images  -  of  thetn,  they  muft  have  been  jb 
created  and  framed  by  God  the  Creator,  and  to 
this  nery  end,  and  with  this  ooery  defgn :  for  no¬ 
thing  could  be  created  by  infinite  wifdom  but  with 
foreknowledge  and  defign.  And  hnce  we  find  in 
the  feriptures  God  and  fpiritual  things  reprefented 
to  us  under  the  ideas  and  names  of  vifible  and 

fenfibie 


^  As  Rom.  i.  19.  That  <which  may  he  knanxtn  of  God  is  rnantfeji 
among  men \  for  God  himfelf  hath  fhewed  it  unto  tbe?n, 

[hath  manifefied  it ;  for  otherwife  it  could  never  have  been  known,] 
Taj,  Ror  [Inafmuch  as]  the  in^ifhle  things  of  him  from  the  creation 
of  the  '=vjorld  are  clearly  feen^  being  underfood  by  the  things  that  are 
tnade,  [vifibles  being  made  fubkitutes  for  invifible?]  c-vni  his  eternal 
fO'wer  and  Godhead., 
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fenfible  things,  it  is  a  demonftration  in  itfelf  that 
God  framed  them  to  reprefent  himfelf,  and  what 
he  pre-intended  to  reveal  of  himfelf  and  his  ways 
to  mankind.” 

So  that  we  may  well  fay  with  P ’illy  from  Plato, 
Necejfe  ejl  hunc  7nundum,  quern  cernimus,  fimula- 
crmn  ejfe  ceternum  alicujus  ceterni.  It  cannot  be  but 
that  this  world,  which  is  vifble  to  us,  fmdd  be  a 
funding  type  or  reprefentation  of  fomethmg  eternal. 

So  alfo  Milton, 

Earth  is  the  fadow  of  heav'n,  the  things  therein 

Each  other  like,  )nore  than  on  earth  is  thought. 

I  SHALL  leave  the  pious  reader  to  purfue  this 
thought  (as  I  want  words  to  exprefs  the  height, 
5  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  it)' — to  the  conlidera- 

tion  of  the  new  heanoens  and  new  earth  (fpoken  of 
by  St.  Peter  2  Ep.  chap,  iii.)  wherein  dwelletb 
righteoufnefs  •,  —  to  the  great  city  (Revel,  xxi.)  the 
holy  Jerufalem  that  is  to  defcend  out  of  heaven  from 
God,  havmg  the  glory  of  God  j  whofe  light  is  like 
unto  a  fone  mof  precious,  even  like  a  jafpcr  forte, 
clear  as  cryflal ;  which  hath  a  wall  great  and  high, 
and  twelve  gates,  and  the  wall  of  the  city  hath 
twelve  foundations.  And  the  city  lieth  four-fquare ; 
the  length,  and  the  breadth,  attd  the  height  of  it  are 
equal.  And  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city 
are  garnifoed  with  all  manner  of  precious  Hones. 
H’he  frf  foundation  was  jafperj  the  feco?id,  fap- 
phire ;  the  third,  a  chalcedony }  the  fourth,  an 
emerald  j  the  fifth,  fardonyx  j  the  fxth,  fardius ; 
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the achryfolite ;  the  eighth,  a  beryl ;  the  ninth, 
a  topaz ;  the  tenth,  a  chryloprafus ;  the  eleventh, 
a  jacind: ;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyft.  And  the 
twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls ;  ever'j  fever al  gate 
was  of  one  pearl :  and  the  Jlreet  of  the  city  was 
pure  gold,  as  it  were  tranjparent  glafs.  And  I 
faw  no  temple  therein :  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  tlx  Lamb  are  the  temple  oj  it.  And  the  city 
had  no  need  of  the  fun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  fine 
in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof 


Before 


Before  I  quite  conclude  this  treatife,  I  fliall 
take  the  liberty  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  poe¬ 
tical  paraphrafe  of  the  1 04th  Pfalm,  as  compofed 
by  my  Father  from  the  true  fenfe  of  the  Ori¬ 
ginal;  fince  that  Pfalm  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  defcription  of  the  two  principal  Parti¬ 
culars  difcuffed  in  this  Traft,  viz.  the  Manlier 
in  ‘which  the  Earth  ‘was  at  jirjl  Jormed^  and  the 
Manner  in  ‘which  it  ‘was  dejlroy  'ed  and  formed  anetv 
at  tjje  time  of  the  Deluge. 
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Tlie  Hundred  and  Fourth  PSALM 

PARAPHRASED. 

By  the  ‘late  Rev.  Mr.  A.  S.  Catcott. 

jf^XERT  thy  reasoning  pow’rs,  my  vital  frame. 
And  grateful  praife  the  great  JEEIOVAITs  name  j 
Hail  thou  who  ART !  refiftlefs  in  thy  might. 

Array’d  in  glory  and  majcftic  light ! 

\ 

As  a  wide  tent,  extended  over-head, 

Thy  forming  hands  the  vaft  expanfe  out-fpred, 
'Whofe  binding  force  the  fluid  orb  reftrain’d. 

And  reach’d  thofe  atoms  the  loofe  mafs  contain’d. 
Whence  the  firm  ftrata,  which  the  globe  compofc, 
Each  over  each  in  mounting  ftories  rofe. 

Onward  it  mov’d,  impelFd  by  grains  of  air  *, 

The  wings  of  winds  the  floating  orb  upbare. 

With  ^  double  impulfe  pufh’d  the  force. 

And  Light  ‘primeval  fleer’d  it  in  it’s  courfe. 

On 

*  As  being  in  the  plural  number,  indicates.  The 

JV ind  or  Spirit  and  the  Light  or  a  Flarae  of  Fire  were  the  J gents  or 

MinHicri 
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Cr  n  th  AiTS-y  ss  bafcSj  he  m3,chin^d.  the  fpherCj 
And  fir  nly  bid  the  folid  parts  cohere. 

As  yet  the  fheil  beneath  the  waters  lay. 

And  future  mountains  had  not  feen  the  day. 

At  thy  command  th’  affrighted  waters  fled, 

And  fought  tumultuous  their  appointed  bed. 

O’er  hills  they  roll’d,  and  follow’d  the  defeent. 

Deep  channels  tore,  and  the  fplit  vallies  rent. 

There  lodg’d,  in  earth’s  capacious  womb,  they  reft^ 
By  the  ftrong  heav’n’s  expanfive  pow’r  comprefs’d. 
Their  bound’ries  ilill  their  raging  waves  confine, 
Bound’ries  unmov’d  by  any  pow’r  but  thine. 

Blence  rais’d  in  fleam,  they  work  their  fecret  way, 

In  lowly  vales  through  openings  meet  the  day,  \ 
Or  trickling  ’twixt  the  winding  mountains  flray.j 
Here  haunt  the  beads,  and  find  a  cool  retreat. 

And  parch’d  wild-affes  quench  their  thirfty  heat. 

In  neighb’ring  trees,  amidd  the  leafy  fprays, 

Birds  build  their  neds,  and  chaunt  their  chearful  lays,. 
The  ouzing  fprings  bedew  the  moffy  hills, 

And  thence  glide  down  the  fertile  vale  in  rills  : 

Hence 

'Mlnijlers  that  God  made  ufe  of  m  garnijhing  the  Hca<ve7js  and  in 
forming  the  Earth,  as  I  have  fhewn  p.  52,  kc.  of  this  Trac^t. 
As  the  Works  of  Nature  are  here  fpoken  of,  it  is  certainly  more 
natural  to  fuppofe  the  ?naterial  Angels  or  Agents  are  here  meant 
than  immaterial  and  fpi ritual  Beings, 
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I^cficc  now  in  ftrcngtli  the  fb,tur3.teci  foil 
With  verdant  grafs  fupports  the  cattle’s  toil ; 

With  various  herbs  for  human  ufe  Is  crown’d. 

Or  yellow  harvefts  load  the  fruitful  ground. 

Hence  rife  th’  efFedls  of  induftry  and  art ; 

Hence  bread  is  form’d,  the  ftrength’ner  of  the  heart. 
From  fwelling  grapes  the  foaming  wine  is  prefs’d, 
Diffufing  gladnefs  o’er  the  penfive  bread. 

Oil  with  youth’s  bloom  renews  each  fading  grace. 
And  fheds  frelh  glories  o’er  the  beauteous  face. 
Trees,  facred  emblems,  and  once  Eden\  pride. 
From  the  fame  ftorehoufe  are  with  fap  fupply’d  9 
Cedars,  v/hich  Lebanon's  high  fummits  grace. 

Set  there  by  God,  f  coeval  with  their  place  : 
Lodg’d  in  v/hofe  branches  fov/ls  fecurely  reft. 

And  tow’ring  firs  which  yield  the  ilork  a  neft. 

On  higheft  hills  the  fhy  Chamois  are  found. 

And  delving  conies  bore  the  rocky  ground. 

The  moon’s  fair  light  (her  orb  by  dated  force 
Impeil’d)  determines  periods  by  it’s  courfe  : 

The  fun’s  more  glorious  runs  it’s  known  career. 
And  gilds  by  turns  each  fhifting  hemifphere. 

The  light  goes  off,  and  night  fucceeds  the  day  s 
The  beads  come  forth,  and  proul  in  fearch  of  prey. 

With 

i*  i.  e.  Set  there  hy  Nature^  or  the  Author  of  NaturSy  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  planted  by  the  Art  of  Man^ 
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With  hunger  pinch’d  the  whelps  of  lions  roar. 
And  from  their  Maker’s  hand  their  meat  implore. 
Again  the  light  irradiates  on  the  fphere ; 

•  The  beafts  retire  to  dens,  and  difappear. 

Men  iiTuing  forth  their  daily  toils  attend, 

’Till  ev’ning-twilight  bids  their  labours  end. 

O  great  JEHOVAH  !  dreadful,  glorious  name  ! 
What  wonders  fill  this  univerfal  frame  ! 

In  ALL  thy  fovereign  wifdom  fliines  exprefs’d  ; 

But  Thou  profufely  kind  this  globe  haft  blefs’d  ; 
How  vaft  the  fea  !  magnificently  fpred  ! 

Of  creatures  numberlefs  the  fpacious  bed ! 

O’er  the  wide  level  fiiips  purfue  their  way^ 

And  huge  fea-monfters  tofs  the  deep  in  play. 

All  wait  on  Thee,  and  Thou  fupremely  good 
In  proper  feafon  giv’ft  to  all  their  food : 

Thou  giv’ft,  they  take,  thine  hand  thou  open’d:  wide. 
Whence  all,  that  live,  with  plenty  are  fupply’d. 

When  once  from  earth  thy  prefence  difappear’d, 
Man’s  impious  race  impending  vengeance  fear’d. 
The  world’s  great  courfe  was  chang’d ;  no  more  lup- 
With  vital  fpirit,  all  expir’d,  and  dy’d. 

Ev’n  nature’s  adamantine  chain  was  loos’d. 

And  things  to  their  primeval  ftate  reduc’d. 

Soon 
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Soon  as  Thou  bad’ft  the  Spirii  work  again. 

And,  as  at  firft,  the  fluid  orb  reflrain. 

New  forms  appear’d  refemblant  of  the  old, 

And  earth  was  cloath’d  with  vegetable  mold. 

But  he  whofe  emblem  Glory  is,  whofe  name 
JEHOVAH  is,  for  ever  IS  the  fame  ; 

Whene’er  his  works  propitious  he  furveys. 

Nature  proceeds  fuccefsful  in  her  w^ays  ; 

But  when  in  wrath  his  flaming  bolts  are  hurl’d. 

The  mountains  fmoke,  and  tremblinsrs  fliake  the  world. 

O 

So  long  as  life  fupports  this  breathing  frame, 
ril  fing  my  Saviour,  great  JEPIOVAH’s  name. 
When  thought  of  Him  my  ravifh’d  foul  employs, 

I  feel  a  foretalte  of  immortal  joys. 

While  fhort  on  earth  the  pleafures  are  that  flow 
From  fin,  and  follow’d  by  eternal  woe  : 

My  vital  frame  the  great  JEHOVAH  blefs. 

Adore  his  goodnefs,  and  his  pow’r  confefs ! 

FINIS. 

Errata. 

P.  I  27,  I.  16,  for  Temple  r,  ^iahernacle.  307,  1.  14,  tree  fe  ferarj. 

P.  394,  1,  29,  for  70,  r.  7g. 
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